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DON JUAN, 


IN ELEVEN CANTOS. 

BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD BYRON. 


Of the writers of poetry, there are only two instances of emi¬ 
nent and unparalleled success—Shakespeare and Byron. In the 
whole ran^e of at least modern literature, it will be found diffi¬ 
cult to assism so high and envied a station to other names than 
those we have mentioned. Authors of renowu anterior to Shake¬ 
speare and Lord Byron, have, it is true, produced some one piece 
of finished composition, which undoubtedly remains unrivalled in 
celebrity; but yet in the extent and variety, joined to a certain share 
of excellence pervading their multifarious performances, we may 
venture to affirm, few could start in the same race with the above 
dm. In hazarding this assertion, the warmest and most disin¬ 
terested admirers of Byron will concede to us that we lavish no 
stale praise, or hackneyed panegyric on the idol of their adora¬ 
tion, when we, though not without some diffidence, place Lord 
Byron in the same rank with the illustrious bard of Stratford 
upon Avon; but we do so in the utmost sincerity of our hearts, 
not from any desire of flattering the vanity of his Lordship, but 
only in reference to the diversified nature ofhis productions. In 
many essentials, however, there can be no question that Lord 
Byron is much inferior to Shakespeare; and while we confess 
that he surpasses, in some slight measure, the majority of those 
mighty si)irits of olden times, w'ho strung their golden harps in 
the infancy of the poetical world, gnd charmed their hearers with 
their melodious and enrapturing strains, still in many respects 
Lord Byron must be considered as unapproachable to them. For 
aught we know, Lord Byron might have become in process of 
time a mighty wizard; but why he has contrived to dwarf his sta¬ 
ture, and dwindle into a pigmy, is a question which it is not for us 
to determine. There have been men in all ages resembling his 
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Lordships who like hidi might liavc proved a blessing to the !u 
man species; but why they, on the contrary, employed their ei 
ergies to become a curse, is also a problem which rests not wit 
us to solve. The poison and the antidote are both before us: tl 
use of the one is followed with swift and inevitable dcslructioi 
,whilst the timely application of the other would tend to corre 
enervating influence of the former. Virtue and vice are ali! 
nt,dur power to choose; the concomitants of the one are insup 
peace and hsmpines.s; whilst the consequence of the other 
eteraai misery. Heaven and hell are equally placed in our viev 
the admission to the one secures permanent bliss, whilst the e 
trance into the other is marked with everlasting perdition, 
must be owned, without equivocation, that Lord Byron has 
yet wi'itten nothing to entitle him to wear that crown of imnu 
tality in poetic fame which adorned the brows of his predect 
sors. The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer are indisputably woi 
of supereminent excellence, and the iEneid of Virgil is also 
lowed to possess transcendent merit, white the Paradise Lost 
our own Milton glitters with the most brilliant coruscations o 
sublime imagination; but here their labours seem to have tat 
a stand, and beyond this limit their efforts in after-attempts; 
pear to have been paralyzed. They soared once to the clou* 
but further they could not penetrate: nor are we jn epared 
state that Lord Byron has indulged in a higher flight. All 
mean to urge is simply, that he has not been satisfied wif 
single adventure; but, like the eagle, “ though driven repeat 
ly down by the storm, he has kept his plumes expanded, and 
eye on heaven, till at the first gleam of sunshine, he shook his - 
and weary wings, and, phoenix-like, again towered to the si 
He never touches any thing but what is instantly converted i 
gold; and one would suppose, amidst all the encouragement 
opiTOsition, which it has been his lot alternately to experience, 
more ft was attempted to subdue his obdurate soul, and check 
redundant tide of his poetic feeling, the more his intellect bee: 
invigorated—like the camomile, which the more it is trodden 
-crushed, the more it thrives: or his mind rather resembles 
ocean, which storms and tempests serve only to render more 
more terrific and sublime. Our admiration of his Lordship’s 
' nius is as intense, and unmixed with any feeling of dissimulaf 
•^ it can possibly be, consistent with every notion ofpropi 
ilBd reason, without either converging towards hyiierbole oi 
one hand, or degenerating into downright adulation and sycop 
cy on the other. With every disposition to do ample justii 
such superlative and transcendent merit as Lord Byron inos 
dubitably possesses, we cannot sacrifice to him every princif 
sound taste and critical judgment, which would be the ca; 
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we were unreflectingly to ascribe to him every possible exceilence, 
and no faults. We will not on any account, or from any wnsi- 
deration whatever, consent, admired and praised as he dtmost 
universally is, to deck him in the gorgeous trappings of eastern 
idolatry; for while the sparkling lustre of the gems may strive to 
conceal the original deformity of the idol, and try to eclipse the 
splendour of the glorious orb of day, still truth aud reason poinl 
the finger of scorn at the gaudy image, and tell us that the costly 
drapery merely hides a figure of clay, which is thus sumptuoo^ 
decorated to delude the Ignorant worshipper. 

Since we are upon the subject of encomium, we may be permit¬ 
ted to carry our observation a little further, and remark, that 
Lord Byron has sufl'ered as much from the indiscriminate ap¬ 
plause and injudicious pnuse of his friends and admirers, as from 
the intemperate vituperation of his detractors. The former have 
not scrupled to exalt him to the very skies, and represent him 
as the acm6 and quintessence of perfection ; while the latter, wiUi 
a lamentable want of charity, have not hesitated to sink him to the 
lowest depth of degradation. As the one wished and entreated 
that he should become a martyr to his principles and his creed, so 
the other have exulted in his apostasy, and in their zeal for the 
cause of religion, presumed to consign his fate with that of de¬ 
vils. Amid these violences of party, this ebb and flow of pub¬ 
lic opinion, he lias continued to stem the torrent of obloquy with 
great firmness of mind ; but we are sorry we cannot add, with 
equanimity of temper. Reckless of consequences, and despising 
every idle foreboding of danger, he has venturously launched his 
bark on the mighty main, sometimes borne prosperously onwards 
with a favourable breeze; but frequently drifted from its straight 
forward course by sudden whirlwinds: and though thus buffetted 
on the angry surges, expecting to be dashed on the rocks, or en- 
gulphed by the waves, still the sturdy vessel promises to outride 
the storm, and at length reach the harbour of peace, .safe and 
unshattered. Lord Byron haa bared his bosom to the dagger of 
every ruffian : the thrust has been made ; hut the weapon has 
either shivered in the attempt, or recoiled on the assassin. 
We regret that his Lordship should not have displayed the same 
indifference on all occasions of attack, that he has done on some 
of them. On the contravy, ample proofs could be adduced of his 
virulence in his recriminatory publications; and of this any one may 
canvincehimselfby turning to the pages of his English Bards, and 
to those of other productions, of a more recent date. When he has 
once sounded the trumpet of war. Lord Byron enters into a vo¬ 
luntary vow, not to shew the least quarter to the opposite party. 
, In the impetuousity of his onset, he bears down eveiy barrier, 
a:.d resistance serves only to whet his courage, and rouse his 
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energies. So irritable is Lord Byron of whatever wears the 
semblance of opposition, that the very su.sj)icion or apprehension 
of an attack on him, rouses him to the highest pitch of resent¬ 
ment, and without even waiting for the formality and declaration 
of preliminaries, he strives to overwhelm his adversary. In this 
re.spect, his mind is but an epitome of the fathomless ocean, which 
the least breath of wind is apt to set into agitation, and which, 
even in a calm, heaves its billows with a sullenness of majesty, 
of which we have no adequate conception; but-, wlien the tem¬ 
pest begins to rise, it assumes an altitude of defiance truly terri¬ 
ble, sends up its rebellious waves to war with the clouds and the 
elements, and mocks their fitful bowlings with a roar, which even 
the crash of the thunderbolt can hardly overpower. 

We have stated, that the vindictiveness of Lord Byron’s dis¬ 
position is usually carried beyond all limits ; and in hazarding 
this allegation, we conceived ourselves correct. Our opinion on 
this head has suffered no change from a perusal of the poem 
which is the subject of our present article. Every individual 
possessed of charitable feelings, and who jjrofesses to have a re¬ 
gard for the credit and honour of human nature, would wish that 
Lord Byron had displayed less virulence towards Mr. Southey 
and the late Marquis of Londonderry. Whatever may be (he 
complexion of the fonner's political sins, it is a question with 
which few have any sort of concern, and none still less than 
Lord Byron. Mr. Southey is unquestionably a man of the most 
splendid genius ; and if, in point of poetical merit, it be granted 
the scale would preponderate in favour of Lord Byron, it can¬ 
not be denied that, in other re.spects, Mr. Southey is fully capa¬ 
ble of breaking a lance with his illustrious rival. Indcpenilently 
of this consideration, we are yet to learn what tlio mention of 
Mr. Southey and Lord Londonderry, in such disparaging terms 
as Lord Byron has made use of, has to do with the bad or good 
success of Don Juan. The obloquy which is (here attempted to 
be thrown on the two personages just mentioned, might have 
been better spared ; for we are quite sure that its introduction, 
with the view to entail disgrace on those characters, has contri¬ 
buted not a whit to the celebrity of the poem, nor would the 
absence of so much unmeasured personal invective in any way 
have detracted from its general merits Besides, we think the 
too frequent repetition of such matter has a tendency to cloy the 
mind with sameness—a fault which, in a production of any length, 
ought to be carefully avoided. At the same time, it cannot be 
concealed, that such savage, unmanly, and unfeeling treatment of 
characters like Mr. Southey and many others, over whose fallen 
hopes and fortunes, Lord Byron is pleased to exult with the phren- 
sy of demoniac malice, may possibly meet with abettors amongst 



the al)andoned and the degenerate, but from which a generous 
mind will start with detestation and horror. We beg here to be 
understood as by no means meddling with Mr. Southey’s politi¬ 
cal character; but we speak of him only as a man of no ordinary 
capacity. If Lord Byron will persist in turning into ridicule and 
scorn all those, who at one period of their existence professed 
the same creed with himself, but afterwards degenerated into 
apostates and renegadoes, common charity would whisper to him 
the absolute necessity there exists for the examination of his own 
bosom, before he resolves upon taunting his political adversaries 
with their apostasy; for reproach never comes with so ill a grace 
as from a man whose own reputation is not quite blameless and 
unstained. There was a time indeed nhen the sanctity 
of monkish life could have effected a good deal, and its holiness 
had |)assed into a proverb ; but the illusion no longer exists, and 
we look upon monks and jesuits in no other light than that of 
common men. W hat, then, are we to think of men who act dif^ 
ferently from tlicir profcssiori ? If the virgin, w'hose lovely sanc¬ 
timonies had at one time won upon our esteem and regard, were 
afterwards unceremoniously to throw off all re.serve, and by her 
wantonness to encourage the advances of libertinism;—if the 
priest, instead of prostrating himself before the altar of the 
Divinity, were impiously to fling the censer away from him, and, 
instead of distributing the breadof life to the trendding sinner, 
with exhortations to amendment and repentance, and presenting 
the conlial of regeneration to another, w'ere to dash the uplifted 
cup from the lip ;—and if the priestess, instead of Irinmiing the 
lamp which perpetually burnt in the temple of Vesta, were sa- 
crilegionsly to extinguish the sacred llame—our notions of virtue 
and religion would be confounded with the opposite ideas of vice 
and immorality. 

The utmost severity of criticism could alone reach the faults, and 
purge the impurities of Don .Tuan; but from this we do not. mean 
our reader should infer, that our mere dictum has tlie power of 
corre(;ting the vitiated taste of its noble author. In exposing the 
erroi's which are advocated in this publication, we hope to render 
some service to mankind; not that w'e are buoyed up with any 
hope of any change being wrought in the principles of the noble 
Lord, but because we are of opinion, that it would be impossible 
not to notice the glaring absurdity of the most startling innova¬ 
tions, which it seems to be his Lordship’s desire to introduce into 
the raoi'al system, or to refrain from reprobating tl»e very great 
latitude, in which Lord Byron lias indulged himself on all topics 
connected with ethics. The harmony of rhythm, the fascinations 
of poetry, and all the liveliness of imagery, cannot atone for the 
indecencies and indelicacies of Don Juan, or throw a veil over 
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thft gross obscenities, and seductive descriptions, and profligate 
representations, which mark its pages to a criminal degree. 
ShottW the unwary acquiesce in the sentiments abounding in 
almost every canto of this extraordinai'y production, let them 
reflect on the dangerous consequences of this untoward circum¬ 
stance. Where should we look for security against the treachery 
of insidious friendship, or redress for the heartless violation of 
domestic peace and comfort? We have every desire to do jus¬ 
tice to the talents of Lord Byron as a poet, and the merits of 
the present publication. 

It is not our intention to enter into a laboured criticism of 
Don Juan as a work of genius, of which there can be no dispute; 
we are only desirous of opposing the scaring anomaly of Lord 
Byron’s doclriiies, which are advanced in contradistinction to 
received opinions. To shock the feelings by the inflexible main¬ 
tenance of sentiments ingendered in scorn and hatred of the 
‘most sacred obligations of our duty, in our relation of social be¬ 
ings, seems to be the great aim and object of the poem. Of the 
truth of this no other proof need be adduced, than what is abun¬ 
dantly all'orded in the work itself. We now proceed to a re¬ 
view of some of the topics, embraced in the first five cantos of 
Don Juan; but in a strain very diflerent from that in which Lord 
Byron has treated them. 

JMan, it is allowed on all hands, is a social being; and regard¬ 
ing this character in a relative point of view, it will be found 
that it is not in his nature to lead the solitary life of savage 
rndenes.s. But whether it be his province to solicit an inter¬ 
course with one of his own hardier sex, or to cultivate a closer 
and more intimate connection with one of the opposite sex, it 
matters not, the grand object of our being is answered. It is 
not from a love of singularity that Lord Byron wishes to startle 
us with jiaradoxes the most strange and novel; it is from a set¬ 
tled pritieiple of deep-rooted hatred, we apprehend; of the fair 
sex, tliat he indulges in the most cutting sarcasms against them. 
To say the least, we think such conduct unmanly and unchris¬ 
tian. His Lordship is determined to war with woman ; and in 
whatever relation he is pleased to regard her, he will exhaust the 
utmost (orce of his malice to render her obnoxious to our better 
feelings, lie recklessly tears the matrimonial veil, and supposes 
every husband a rake, and every wife a wanton. Ere, however. 
Lord Byron another time chooses to exult over the misfortunes 
of other people, it would be far more salutary for his Lordship 
to scan over the catalogue of his own infirmities, which should 
first be cured of its festering loathsomeness, before a remedy is 
proposed for the diseases of others. We venerate the custom 
of our progenitors, from a principle of real respect and benevo^ 
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lence; and an institution, which bears tiie sanction and impress 
of divine authority, is entitled to our unqualiiied reverence and 
approbation. We revert to Lord Byron’s heartless attack on 
the married state, which is contained ill the first canto. It can¬ 
not be denied that marriage is the institution of Heaven ; and, 
being such, ought to be, and generally is, held sacred. The at- 
'tempt to shake this prevailing notion—a notion which the expe¬ 
rience of ages has shewn to be founded on a solid basis, and 
which has also tended to the exercise of the purest virtue, is im¬ 
pious. It is this feeling of impiety—this hardness of heart, that 
has rendered Lord Byron a systematic scorner of woman. His 
Lordship knows full well the sole purpose for wliich she was 
created; but because this belief has neither “ part iior lot” with 
his creed, he has become her “ desolating angel.” Virtue is 
not in her portion; affection is not in her possession: her pro¬ 
minent characteristic is a passion the lowest, vilest, and most 
degrading— (hsire : with this she combines an alfection the most 
perfidious— deceit. This is woman, according to Lord Byron— 
a deadly weapon and a name — 

-^-“ Perlidious bark, 

IJorn in the eclipse, ami rigg’ti with curses dark.” 

Most assuredly it cannot be too much to say, that this notion 
is as devoid of charity and truth, as it is not of atrocUy and 
depracity. We would ask Lord Byron to turn away for a wliile 
from his own picture, and look at the scenes of nobleness and 
virtue tliat may be observed to be practised by his own country¬ 
women, in that happy, thrice happy land, w’hich has given them 
birth—in 'An mansions and As cottages, mA then pronounce upon 
the character of woman. In the one, he will observe the prac¬ 
tice of the most ennobling virtue, evinced in the acts of benevo¬ 
lence and kindness exercised amongst the tenantry around, and 
in the existence of happiness within ihe domestic circle ; in the 
other, the practice of the most kindly affections, seen in the 
mother’s solicitude evinced for her children’s welfare, in the 
wife’s care in providing for her husband’s wants, and in her ex¬ 
ercising a thousand nameless little acts of kindness and good will 
towards hei- neighbours. This is woman, as chronicled in our 
(uniutry’s records : and is she not then worth possession ? may 
she not realize the promise of our most sanguine hopes? But 
this hatred of the female sex is a slight charge, compared with 
that on the subject of which we commenced our strictures—his 
scorn ot marriage. This institution, ordained by Heaven for the 
w ellbeing of man, has by every right and well-))rincipled mind been 
regarded with reverence and affection. Lord Byron has no other 
teeling with which to view it, than derision and contempt. The 
good man witli this hallowed theme, associates ideas of purity and 
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love: his Lordship inculcates more than the reverse of these; with 
him marriage conceals within, even the dregs drained from the 
cup of sin ; it is but a cloak for the deepest hypocrisy, and the 
grossest sensuality. It is no excuse to urge in Lord Byron’s 
behalf, that he merely represents the frequent perversions of the 
right uses of matrimony, because this plea will not avail in 
his favour. If he had depicted the foibles and frailties of hu¬ 
manity, to improve his kind by the delineations, serving as a bea¬ 
con to warn us of the dangers of the moral shoals and quicksands, 
that so thickly surround us in our progress through the ocean of 
human life, most willingly, then, should we pay our tribute of re¬ 
spect and thankfulness for such laudable exertions, and extend 
that excuse which, under other circumstances, we must now with¬ 
hold. On the contrary. Lord Byron, from the portals of the ma¬ 
gician, has held out a torch, the brilliancy of whose glare attracts 
the greater mnltitude, who, when within the magic circle, and in 
the presence of the magician, surrender themselves to the influ¬ 
ence of his wonder-working powers ; and then Avhat can the ef¬ 
fect be but mischief, where virtue is derided, unpitied, scorned, 
regarded as a thing of “ nothing worthand where, to crown 
all, vice is so attired as to have its deformities transf(»rmed into 
beauties—Mn loathsomeness into fascinations;—like the ignis-fa- 
tuus. decoying us into a pursuit, it suddenly leaves us in dark¬ 
ness, and to probable destruction. 

Pursuing the same train of thought, wc would de.scantalittleon 
the moral inculcated iti tlie stanza that follows. From Mount 
Sinai, amidst uiighty signs and wonders, amidst thunderings and 
lightnings, man was forbidden to commit adultery. Itis acominand 
that has been held sacred, in obedience to Him from whom it 
emanated, as well as in esteem for the real usefulness which results 
from the observance of it; it is a command which, when infring¬ 
ed, has caused to many a violator sorrow and anguish, verging on 
intensity bat it is a command, which it was n served for Lord 
Byron to scoll'at. This will bo the only impression on the mind 
of the reader, on a perusal of stanza 62 of the first canto. To 
palliate the crime, because a jury has to return damage.s, as a 
reparation to the injured husband, and in punishment to the 
offender, is worse than useless. The crime is not the less odious, 
because there is no punishment on the statute-book assigned to 
those who are guilty of it; and the aggravation is a thousand 
fold the greater, to urge one word in extenuation of the sin, 
because the law provides an ineffectnal, and perhaps a questiona¬ 
ble kind of punishment for it. It is ea.sy to perceive, that the 
sin of adultery even is thought by Lord Byron, too venial to 
admit of serious reflection. With him it is nothing to rebel, not 
with fear, but with impious daring, against the law of the Most 
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High. It is nothing to make woman, created for man’s happi¬ 
ness, the victim of his seduction; it is nothing to bereave a hus¬ 
band of the object whicli gave to life its value; it is nothing to 
rob a family of infant children of her, to whom alone they could 
look for maternal aflection; it is nothing to betray friendship; 
it is nothing to violate hosj»itality. All these heresies, opposed 
to all that which is held dear to ns, and more than richly prized 
by us, which is pronounced with veneration by every voice, and 
hallowed by every longue, arc inculcated without one feeling of 
pain, contrition, remorse, or hesitation: and can it be too much 
for us to be indignant at such wickedness and profligacy'—for 
every pure and lofty feeling to be up in arms against this coin- 
inon enemy of our present and future ha))piness? 

Hut his Lordship, not satisfied wdth the above attack on the 
defenceless female, returns to his charge in stanza the fourth of 
Canto III. It is not easy to conjecture wdience originates this 
hat l ed of (he fair. In his opinion, woman is the most abandoned 
and profligate creature imaginable; and he pretty clearly gives 
us to understand, that, unless from lier infancy she be devoted 
to an ascetic life, she must naturally be p('rve,rt.ed and lost: yet 
if this liad really been the case, we may be allowed to )>resurae, 
that the world w ouldhanDy have been honoured W'ith the existence 
of his Lordship, and consequently the female charaeter w'ould have 
suflered little Irom Lord Byron’s niiecasin.g animosity. Who 
indeed w'oukl credit, that even Lord Byron himself had at one 
period of his life felt the power of fomioine fascination, and 
owned the force of omnipotent love: and still loss will it be 
believed, that, after having laid his scared heart open (o the 
pry iiig curiosity of every beholder, and apj)ealed to our sympathy 
ill strains of poetry to which we can find no paral!:: l, lies Lord- 
ship wmuld himself have reversed the picture. To Lord Byron 
genius seems to have been given, not as a bles.si.ng, but as a 
malediction. Is bis Lordship compelled to seek female society 
from motives of pure and disinterested friends'iip? O! no—he 
has long convinced himself that woman is a treachWons being— 
her breast outwardly bears indeed a semblance, but a faint sem¬ 
blance of heaven, and promises a foretaste of the bliss of paradise; 
but iinvardly it conceals the consuming fire of hell, while its 
embrace would communicate the acutest pang of misery. She 
wears indeed (he smile of a cherub, only, tqj.hide the loathsome 
features of a demon. Such is woman, as Lord By roii has chosen 
to represent her: but let him at the same time recidlect, that if 
to her be ascribable the chief part of oim iiil'elicity, to her also 
are we indebted for our redemption. If Heaven has been oleased 
to alflict man for her sake, through her also did the world be¬ 
come regenerate. How amiable was the conduct of oiir first 
parent towards the partner of his bosom. He did nut upbraid 

c 
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lier for her crime; he did not reproach her for her folly; he 
deserted her not in the hour of need and trial; but generously 
consented to accompany her in her exile, and to participate with 
her in the, consequences of the original curse of disobedience 
pronounced by the Almighty fiat upon their posterity. It is true, 
he forfeited Eden; but he repined not at its loss, and thought 
that in her bosom Eden would bloom afresh, and perhaps found 
the vision realized. 

We observe, in another part of his poem. Lord Byron gibing 
at Plato. We should not have noticed this circumstance for any 
ridicule that might be affixed on that great man; though our 
indignation may well be called forth, when the vulgar and (lippant 
ej)ithets of “ charlatan” and “ coxcomb” are applied to one for 
whom, from our earliest tlays, we have had the greatest re¬ 
spect. The motive that prompts us to say a few words on the 
topic is, we tiust, of a higher and more meritorious sort; we 
combat, as far as our feeble powers will admit, those notions 
which tend to sap the foundations of virtue, and on her ruins 
to lay the groundworks of i:ire. The minutest point that can, 
wilhany, even the slightest effect, be brought to bear against ino- 
ralily, is sure to be availed of by his Lordship; and here we 
would hut ailvei t to the meaning of the passage, ft would ap¬ 
pear like a truism, were we to labour in proving to our readers 
that Plato's doctrines, sublime in (heir nature, leaji to “virtue’s 
side;” and wc helieve it will not be disallowed, that such is the 
prevailing notion of Plato's character. To attempt, therefore, 
to designate such a man, and to term such a character, apander 
to the .sensual passions, must be wicked. Viewing the subject 
in any way, the consc<iuence cannot be <jood. and commendable, 
but otherwise must be positivelyr ax\A disgraceful: for the 
attempt is marked witli maliyuUy towards a fellow creature, 
and with hatred towards the virtuous doctrines and principles 
his wlnde life was most assiduou.sly employed in inculcating; and 
when such elements combine 

“ To ride on (he whirlwind, and direct the storm," 
is it, we ask, an I iprobability to conjecture, that some may not 
be infected by the plague and the, pestilence ? 

Again, we detect his Lordship aiming a side-blow at religion. 
We are not apprehensive at alt that Christianity is likely to suf¬ 
fer, (;ven in the re;'1)test degree, trom such attacks, dictated as 
(hey are hy the venom of unhedief, and the powerful talents of a 
Byron. We apprehend nothing of this kind; for wc have the 
strongest reason for believing, that even the “powers of hell 
shall not prevail against it,” But we tremble for the consequence 
that such loose and pernicious writings may have on weak 
minds; for there is not always “ Balm in Gileadthe poison 
will too surely work, if there be no antidote within reach to 
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counteract its effects. How perverted must be the mind of tliat 
man, whose genius and talent are a snare to the unwary, and a 
certain prelude to the ways of perdition! We liave been led into 
this train of thought by an indecent allusion to the Virgin Alary 
—a name never uttered but with the most sacred regard and af¬ 
fection—never associated with other feelings than those of puri¬ 
ty and devotion. Lord Byron, however, has a heart hard and 
wicked enough to associate it even with sceiuis of lewdness and 
profligacy. Whilst we desi^ant on the toj)ic, we shudder, in¬ 
tensely shudder, for him, who so daringly provokes fhe anger of a 
“jealous God,”—we pity, Iremblingly pity, him who is so far in 
fhe “ error of his way,”—we hope, sincerely hope, (hat ere (he pe¬ 
riod, the dreaded and dreadful period, shall have arrivc'd, w hen 
his days shall be numbered on earih, be will be found holding 
“ unwiiveringly and fast (be profession of that faith,” wliieh 
alone can avail oilending man at the hour of tinal relrihntion. 
We caimot trust ourselv(.‘s a moment longer witli the theme—in 
its nature most hallowed —iii its consequences, as it affects tiie 
believer, most joyous —as it regards the sinner, most dreadful. 

We have now disposed of the most objectionable topics in tlm 
first five eaiifos of Don Juan, with the exception of his aflempt to 
ridicule, in the most unfeeling manner, such illustrious and exalf- 
ed characters as Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon, Burns, and a few 
others. In this instance, however, we think that his Lordship 
has a little overshot the mark, and the “venom of fhe shaft can¬ 
not be misfaken for the vigour of the bow.” Lord Byron is re¬ 
solved to spare none ; but to scoff at every thing. Uea\ eii is 
not too high, nor hell too low for him fo attack. Efeniify is to 
his imagination a mere “ shadowy dream ami lie shudilers no 
more to grapple with Omnipotence, than he cares (o pounce 
upon laureates. An unfeeling and liearflcss sneer is indulged in 
at the expense of Milton’s domestic broils, and Shakespeare is 
to be derided for his youthful indiscretions—Bacon's fame is to 
be tarnished for bis want of lioncsiy, and Burns to be sfigma- 
tized, because be had been guilty of some imagined folly. In 
a word, the whole race of mankind must be ,'jxpo.setl, and have 
their reputation mangled and trampled upon, oecansc they are not 
exempt from the common frailties of (heir condition. The fame 
of the mighty masters whom we have mentioned, is (oo firmly 
established to be easily shaken by the bi\ th of scandal, even 
though it should proceed from tlie moutli oi Byron. The waves 
may indeed dash against the rock to eternity ; but the proud mass 
will stand still and uimioved,,towering to the skies, and moeking 
the fury of the combined elements, fill Nature herself shall be an¬ 
nihilated in the “ wreck of matter and the crush of worlds.” 

Of the poetical merits of Don Juan, as (here cannot be 
two opinions on the subject, we sliall mil be c.xpeetcd to speak 

t 2 
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Jtuicli at large. It is undoubtedly a work of genius ; and witli 
all its faults, it is capable of engaging the attention, and alford- 
ing amusement to fbe most superlicial reader. The metre, how¬ 
ever, does not, in our judgment, appear happily chosen, while 
the termination of the lines in many of the stanzas is considera¬ 
bly weakened by the too IVeqiient use of the lecblest expletives'. 

The poem unfortunately teems with loo large a share of caus¬ 
tic humour and bitterness of sarcasm. We look upon Don Juaii 
as the oilspring of a perverted imagination; and it betrays a 
spirit of malignity, which no eonsiileration, it is to be feared, 
will ever be capable of eraflioating from Lord Byron’s mind. 
He pursues liis political eiPanies witli the nialiee of a fiend, and rails 
at wconen with uneoiujuerablemalignity. LordByroa would rather 
see lie fairest llowret blighted with premature decay, than sto]> 
to Watch its petals expanding into full blossom. Tlie flush on 
(he cheek of loveliness is incapable of tilling his heart with tlie 
glow of impassioned tenderness; no! he would rather bidiold 
the bloom on the features of young' beauty sinking into the livid 
paleness of death, and the lip, instead of being dimpled with tlie 
smile of virtuous alfection, blanched by the burning kiss of un¬ 
hallowed desire. Although we cannot take upon ourselves to 
say that Don Juan is totally exempt from faults, yet they are so 
few, (we mean on the score of its poetical merits.) that lew 
would care to scan them over, and they are lost amid the blaze of 
beauties which adorn its pages: like the sun, which though it 
may be partially obscured by an eclipse, still presents a golden 
circlet to our view, eiioiigli to dazzle the sight; or when be sinks 
beliin.l (he uprisen clouds, and tinges their blue skirts with a 
broad streak of gold. 

It now becomes our duty to present our readers with extracts 
from the poem we have been reviewing; but we shall necessarily 
be obliged to curtail our quotations, for obvious reasons. As the 
former part of Don Juan has long been in print, and imagining 
that the public are quite familiar with its contents, we sliall pass 
them over, mid revert to the remaining six cantos, which have 
been recently pulijished—premising, iu the outset, that we are 
unable to favour our readers with a general outline of the story, 
which would occupy a much larger space than we could well 
spare. After having experienced a variety of fortunes, Don 
Juan finds himself introduced into the harani of a native prince, 
whose fair consort conceives a strange partiality for him. He is, 
however, dismissed for the present; and being attired in female 
garb, the women in the seraglio have no suspicion of his sex. 
He is about to retire for the night, and soon becomes the bed- 
fiillow of one of tlie ladies of the liarem. Of the three who con¬ 
tested for the lionour of his company, we are tempted to give the 
description. 
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XLI. 

“ Lolali was ctiisk. as India, and as warm; 

Itanfika wa^ a Georgian, white and red. 

With groat blue eyes, a lovely hand and arm, 

Ami I’eet so small, they scarce seemed made to tread. 

But rather skim the earth; while Diidu’s form 
Looked more adapted to be put to bed. 

Being somewhat large, and languishing, and lazy. 

Yet of a beauty that would drive you crazy. 

XLII. 

“ A kind of sleepy Venus seemed Dudu, 

Yet very lit to ‘ murdersleep’ in those 
Who gazed upon her check’s transcendent hue. 

Her attic forehea<l, and her Phidian nose ; 

Few angles were there in her form 'tis true, 

’riiiiiner she might have been, and yet scarce lose ; 

Yet, after all, 'twould puzzle to say where 
It would not spoil some separate charm to pore. 

XLIII. 

" She was not violently lively, but 

.Stole on your spirit like a May-day breaking; 

Her i;\ es were not too sparkling, yet, half shut, 

'I'hey put beholders in a lender taking ; 

She looked, (this simile’s fpiite new',) just cut 
From nrirble, like Pygmalion’s statue, making 
The mortal and the marble still at strife. 

And timidly evpamling into life."—pp. 21, 22, Canto V'^L 

While Lolali and Kanlikti busy tliem.selves in pnttino; frivolous 
questions, such as relate to bis name and country, to Don Juan, 
wlio in consequence of his dis^ui-se is oblig;ed to change liis no¬ 
menclature, Diidii seems to be very dilTcrently, perhaps more plea¬ 
santly employed. 

" Dndii said nothing, btit sat down beside 
Jiiaiiiia, playing with her veil or hair; 

And looking at lier steadfastly, she sighed. 

As if slie pitie<l lier for being there ; 

A pretty stranger, vvithont friend or guide. 

And all alraslied too at the general stare 
Which welcomes hapless strangers in all places. 

With kind remarks upon their mien and Aices."—p. 25, Canto VI. 

We had almost forgotten to observe, tliat Juan’s youthful ap¬ 
pearance and comely feature.s favoured his eoncealment not a 
little, so that the women in the harem could hardly be expected to 
detect him. Hut we shrewdly conjecture, from what escaped 
Lolah and Kantika, in respect to their anxiety to have the dis¬ 
guised youth for their bedfellow, that they must have had a sus¬ 
picion of his sex. Lolah’s entreaty, however, is not attended 
to, and poor Kantika meets with a.similar disappointment and 
repulse from the old matron, who it appears was a kind of 
governess to the female attendants in the seraglio. 
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XLVII. 

“ Here Loliili interposed—‘ Mamma, you know 
You don’t sleep soundly, and I cannot bear 
That any body should disturb you so ; 

I'll take Jiianna ; we're a slender pair 
Than you wo\dd make the half of •—don’t say no ; 

And I ofyouryouns charge will take due care.’ 

Hut here Kantika interfered, and said, 

‘ She also had compassion and a bed. 

XLVllI 

‘ Besides, I hate to .sleep alone,’ qiiolh she. 

The matron frowned : ‘ AA^hy so ?’—‘ For fear of ghosts,' 
Replied Kantika ; * J am sure I .see 

A phantom upon eaeh of the four posts ; 

And then 1 have tlie worst dreams that can be. 

Of Ouebres, (iiaours, and Ginns, and Oouls in hosts.’ 

The dame replied, ‘ Between your dreams and j on, 

1 fearJuanua’s dreams would lie but few.’ ” —pp. 24, %, Canto 
VI. 

The .superannuated laily, having tints silenced both Lolah and 
Kantika, decides that Juanna should take up her night’s rest 
with Dtidi'i, who had all thi.s while remained quite unconc.erned at 
what was going forward. But the moment she heard how the 
old matron had resolved to dispose of their new companion, she 
is all life, pertness, and agility: 

“ But she rose up, and kissed the matron’s brow 
Between the eyes, and Lolnh on boih cheeks, 

Kantika too ; and with a gentle bow, 

(Curtsies are neither used by Turks iiorGreek.s,) 

She took Juanna by the hand to show 
Their place id'rest, and left to both their pirpies. 

The others pmding at the matron’s preference 

Of Dudi'i, though they held their tongues from deference." 

A slight sketch is given of Diidii’s apartment, while the three 
following staiizas are occupied with a renewal of the description 
of her charms, written with a degree of felicity and animation, 
that even at the risk of being tliouglit tedious and tiresome, we 
are tempted to quote them. 

LII. 

“ Dudii , as has been said, uas a sweet crcatio-e. 

Not very dashing, but extremely winning. 

With the most regulated charms of feature, 

Whieh painters cannot catch like laces siimuig 
Against proportion—tlie wild strokes of nature 
Which they hit off at once in the beginning. 

Full of expression, right or wrong, that strike. 

And pleasing or nnpleasing, still are like. 

Lin. 

“ But she was a soft landscape of mild earth. 

Where all was harmony, and calm, and quiet, 
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Luxiiriaiil. budding; cheerfid without mirth, 

W hich if not liapi>ines,s, is mucli more nigh it 
Tliaii an' your mighty passions and so forth, 

Wliich some call ‘ the sublime I wish they’d try it: 

I've seen your stormy seas and stormy women, - 
And pity lovers rather more than seamen. 

LIV. 

“ But she was pensive more than melancholy. 

And serious more than pensive, and serene. 

It may be, more than (other—not uidinly 
Her thoughts, at least till now, appear to have been. 

Tlie strangest thing was, beauteous, she was wholly 
Unconscious, albeit turned of quick seventeen, 

1’hat slie was lair, or dark, or short, or tall; 

Slie never thought about hensclf at all.”—^pp. 27,28, Canto VI. 

Iluviiii!; coiiflucted Juannato her apartment, Diidu, without the 
lca.st ceremony, nr shadow of bashfitlnc.ss, beg;ins to cliange 
her dress. She was totally unconscious of Don Juan’s disguise, 
and taking hitu for what he really appeared, it is no wonder 
that Dudt'i should forthwith proceed to the task of laying aside 
the cumbrous dress. 

LX. 

“ III perfect innocence she then unmade 
Her (oiledo, wliich cost little, for she was 
A child of nafiirc, carelessly arrayed: 

If fond of a chance ogle at her glass, 

"I’was like the fawn which, in the lake displayed. 

Beholds her own shy, shadowy image pass, 

Wlicn first she starts, and then rplurns to peep, 

Admiring (his new native of the deep. 

LXI. 

“ And one by one her articles of dress 

Were laid aside ; but not before slie olTercd 
Her aid to fair Juamia, whoso excess 
Of modesty declined tlie assistance proffered: 

A^’bicli })astwpll off—as slie could do no less ; 

’riimigli by this politesse she rather suffered. 

Pricking her lingers with those cursed pins, 

W'hicli surely were invented for oiir sins.” 

The imagery expressed iti the two following stanzas, descrip¬ 
tive of the midnight scene, and the stale of those who were 
grasped in the arms of Morpheus, is too well conceived to be 
passed over in silence. 

LXV. 

“ Many and beautiful lay (Lose around. 

Like flowers of difl'erent hue, and clime, and root. 

In some exotic garden sometimes found. 

With cost, and care, and warmth increased to shoot. 

One with her auburn tresses lightly bound. 

And fair brows gently drooping, as the fruit 
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Nods from die tree, was slumbering with soft, breath. 

And lips apart, which showed the pearls beneath. 

LXVi. 

“ One with her flushed cheek laid on her white arm. 

And raven ringlets gathered in dark crowd 
Above her brow, lay dr.-amiiig soft and warm, 

And smiling tlirough her dream, as tlirough a cloud 
The moon breaks, halftinveilcd eacli fnrtlier charm. 

And slightly stirring in her snowy shroud. 

Her beauties seized the Hnconscioiis hour of night. 

All bashfully to struggle into light.”—pp. 3.3 and 34, Canto VI. 

Diidu had not long retired to “ .steep her sen.ses in forgetful- 
ne.s,s,” before the stillness of the scene was disturbed by the oc¬ 
currence of a circumstance no less strange than it was novel 
and whimsical. 

“ But all this time how dept, or dreamed Dudii, 

VV'ith strict intpiiry I eoidd ne’er discover. 

And scorn to add a syllable untrue : 

But ere the middle watch was hardly over. 

Just when the fading lamps waned dun and bine. 

And phantoms liovered, or might seem to hover. 

To (hose who like llieir company, about 

The apartment, on a sudden she screamed out."—p. 36, Can. VI. 

All was now confusion and uproar. Attracted by the noise 
which Uudu made in her slumbers, the old matron and the rest of 
the maidens in the harem ruslied into Dudii’s apartment to in¬ 
quire into the cause of iter alarm. 

'• But wide awake .she was, and in her bed. 

Witli floating draperies and with flying hair. 

With eager eye.s, and light but Imrried tread. 

And bosoms, arms, and ancles glancing bare. 

And bright as any meteor ever bred 
By the north pole, they sought her cause of care. 

For slie seemed agitated, flushed, and frightcued. 

Her eye dilated, ami her colour brightened.” 

While such was tlie state of things in the seraglio, a complete 
scene of consternation and dismay, Jiianna seemed to be uncon¬ 
scious of wliat was jtassing around her. 

“ But what is slrarigo—and a strong proof how great 
A blessing is sound sleeky—Juaniia lay 
As fast as ever husband by his male 
In holy matrimony snores away. 

Not all tlie clamour broke her happy state 
Of slumber, ere they shook her--so they say 
At least—and then she too unclosed her eyes, 

And j awned a good deal, with discreet surprise.” 

This is an incident, which appears to us rather extraordinary, 
and in spite of the evidence which tlie author is pleased to adduce 
of Don Juan’s being found fast asleep at a moment when the 
whole seraglio was disturbed by Dudil’s scream, we have our 
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iu«picion that (Iio latter was at the bottom of the alTair. But 
lere, for (leceiicy’s sake, we drop the matter, and proceed to no- 
lice the investiKation which the old matron thought proper to 
iold. III ordiT to ascertain the cause of the disturbance. Dudu 
m thi.s relates, that she dreamed of having rambled into a wood, 
ivergrown with plants and fruit-tree.s of various sorts, and at 
engfli accounts for the circumstance alluded to, as described iu 
,he following stanza.s. 

LXXVl. 

“ And in the midst a golden applo grew,— 

A most prodigious pippin--but it hioig 
Itather too higli and distant ; that she threw 
Her glances on it. aiul then, longing, Hung 
Stones and whatever she conld pick nj), to 

Bring doivii the fViiil, whieh still perver.selj clung 
To its own bough, and dangled yet in siglii. 

But ui .v-iys at a most j'rovoking iuught 

LXXVTI. 

“ That on a sudden, when she least had hope, 

(t fell duwn of its owii aixord, befuro 
Her feel ; that her iirst movement was to stonj), 

And (lick it up, and bite it to the core ; 

That jusl as her yuimg lip began to ope 
Upon (he golden fruit the vision bore, 

A b -e livvvimt, and stung her to the heart. 

And so—s!ie woke nith a great scream and start.” 

Hero cods this strange iidvcnturc; and after experiencing va- 
ious changes of fortune, we trace Don Juan, engaged under tlie 
■ d banner of the goil of war. The Hussians having laid siege 
o the town Ismail, after a lierce struggle carried the place at 
he point of the sword. Don Juan had joined the besieging 
larty ; and at the critical moment, when two of the, Russian sol- 
licrs were on the eve of butchering an unfortunate Moslem 
cmale child, renders her the most essential .si'rvice, tlial of sai- 
iig her life, by sabering both the. savage lirutes who were going 
o saerilice her, without shewing any pity to her sex :ind age. 
Having thus unceremoniously despalched tlic riiHians, nothing 
urther remains to be done, than for Don Juan to remove the pi- 
eous object of Ids humanity and compassion from the scene of 
levastatioii and blood.shed. This, however, was at length ac- 
.■omplished; but in the mean time, the interview whicli takes 
place between them is aftcclingly described. 

xcv. 

And .she was chill as they, and on her face 
A .slender streak of blood aimouiiced how neat 
Her fate had been to that of all her race ; 

h’or the same blow, wliich laid her mother here. 

Had .scared her brow, and left its criinsun (race. 

As the last link wiUi all she had held dear ; 
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But else unhurt, she opened liei largo eyes, 

\nd gazed on Juan willi a vild surprise. 

XCVI. 

■' Just at this instant, while their eyes were fixed 
Upon each other, w ith dilated glance. 

In Juan's look, pain, pleasure, hope, fear mixed 
With joy to save, and dread nl'some mischance 
Unto his protegee ; while lu rs, transfixed 
V\ ilh infant fervors, glareil a.s from a trance, 

A pure, Irui.sparent. iiale, jet radiant face— 

lake to a lighted alab.vster v a.so.'’—pp. loS, 159. Canto VITI. 

Shortly after the capture of Ismail, Juan is de.spatclicd by the 
Russian geiicral with the successful news to llie imperial (uturl 
oi' Catherine ; and of course, the orphan girl we have mentioned 
accompanies lun- generous protector. 

“ Tl'.c Aioslcmorphan went with lav protector, 

Cor she was iiouu'ii'ss, lionsclcss, hi li'.icss ; all 
Ib r iriends, like llio .sad f.ooi'y ol lli-clor. 

Had perished in the field, or hy (he wall; 

Her very place of hirfli mas hut a spectre 

01 wii :0 it had been ; fbere ilic Aiia zeiu’s call 
'I u itrt'Ycr was hoard no more.- -Ami Jiimi w'.'|i|. 

And nutdo a vow to.shield her, which he kepi." —p. IRj.Can.S'J 11. 

Wv would most gladly ('xloml our quotations still further, ifv. i; 
were not appndicnsivc of trespassing too iinich upon the forhiar- 
ance and attention of the public.; besides,xve begin to fear that we 
have already transgressed the limits we had originally pi eserihcd 
to ourselves in pursuing the extraets--but our task is not y< c 
done: there are two or three topic,.s eoimeetcd with its ohji et, and 
descanted upon in the jioem, in a tone of .startling freedom, 
which it would be a dereliction of our duty In pass by without 
observation. Lvt it, however, be borne in mind, that we have 
le.ss to do with the merits or demerits of the imblicaiion in ques¬ 
tion, than with the tendency of the doetriiios therein ineulealeci, 
•which alone we are anxious (o eombal. 

We have arisen from the perusal of Don Juan, not much edi¬ 
fied nor amused ; hut rather like a wearied traveller, who, wliilst 
he has in remembrance the wonders of nature and the e-iiriosilicM 
of art whie!) he saw in his visits todilierent ciinies, thinks aiso 
upon the pcril.s he has rnconntered, the dangers he has iiraied, 
and tlie trouiiles he lui.s snllered. 'j’hero was a time indeed,' 
n hen the imine of Hyrun used to sound in the ears of his admirers 
like the voice of the charmer, and had the power of witchery ; 
but the illusion is gone; and we have at length leanit to listen to 
his accents, with no oilier feelings than the coldness of apalliy, 
and the silence of iiidilferrnt stoicism. Lord Byron ongiit to 
know, thatgreafor infidels tlmn himself have endeavoured to over- 
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oiif visitinp:*” of a troubled ntind— but T^ithout avail. Noiliing, 
ovever, is tiioio eoriain tbnii this, that fliousb the voice ot cori- 
cioTioe be not. I'liid, it i.s .still dee])and))enetr!itiug : and that con- 
pquciitly it is capable of making itself beard in file midst of tlie 
lost di.ssipated revelry, lione.verit may pas.s unheeded at the 
iine ; and of clie.ckhiK the ju'ogre.s.s of iiilidelity and scoflinic, like 
he divine .sword, nliieli, iii’..s*jcii. iiitcrcepted tl;c path of Balaam, 
ud punished his arroe;anee. Lord Byron may indeed bring 
orward in.stances of the grossest perversion of the plainest truth.s, 
nd produec examples of tlie blackest infamy and turpitude— 
veil amongst sanctitied cliaracter.s—but it must be remembered, 
hat individual villainy will not justify univer.sal iinplieaiioii. It 
s within the province of sopJdstry to gloss over the faults of it.s 
oiaries, and to paint the characters of iis opponents in frightful 
•olours : and tlius it frecjiieiiily happens, tlial the Manicliee and 
ri.'miithrope .succeed in their vocation to blindfold fliose ulio 
\ant either the inclination or the application to persevere in the 
u'tii of reerdode. If Lord Byron and hi.s followers wish every 
■ciation of life to be dissolved iicfore the touch of his magic 
and, for no other reason than because it is possible tliat trea- 
•liery vwfi lurk under I he semblance of friemlsJiip,—that the 
bud partner of our bosoms may be seduced to the commission 
if adultery liy tlie deep-laid snares of an artifice, which gradual- 
y entwines itself around the unsuspecting heart, that it may the 
imre safely wound it,—that the beloved pledge of mutual eiulear- 
ni'iit and tenderness, may possibly wear tlic covert form of duti- 
ul alfectioii, in order to succeed w'ith greater certainty' a.s a jiar- 
. icidc.—that the .servant may assume the irnster, and llie slave be 
■on verted into ilieiyrani,—it is a,species of tergiver,sat ion uni'aral- 
eic'i even in the annals of time-.set'ving philosopiiy, and may help 
o answer fiic private ends of interested iiidividiial-;; but an up¬ 
right understanding does not stand in need of .sophism to direct 
ibe juilgment to a proper conclusion. The world is not now in its 
ea‘iing-strlngs,t<) be so easily imposed upon w iili the most barefaced 
iales of incredulity ; and if Lord Byron expects liud. liis opinions 
;in any subject should carry vveigiit with them, imw irreeor.eilea- 
ble soever they may be to received truths, Ictliiia v'aangc ih,- ex¬ 
isting order of things, and persuade u.s that hell is inucii'iiiore 
desirable than heaven; that virtue possesses fewer cliimus than 
vice; that di.sea.se and poverty are preferable to health and af¬ 
fluence; imbecility to manly vigour; and immorality to religion, 
before he can have the chance to S’ace.eediu prevailing upon ics to 
quit the substance for the shadovy, to exchange the reality for an 
empty mockery, and to .sacrilice both prestnt prosperity and fu¬ 
ture happiness for the mere pleasure of wcdvliiig mi.seiy liere, and 
eternal damiiatioii to cjiue. We re(|uire no stretch of a faiitasti- 
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col imagination to convince us, that tlie STin imparts life to vege¬ 
tation, and vigour to the animal creation, that it shines alike on 
the good and the bad, and performs its appointed revolution, 
without refereuce to the mutability of human opinions or human 
alfairs; luit it is no refutation of established truth to assert, that, 
because its destructive influence is fell in a greater degree in one 
part of the world than another, the variations of liie seasons 
operate to the prejudice of mankind. The moon and the slurs 
diiiiisc their radiance over the whole universe; but would it not 
be the height of presumption to contend, that, because the inn;- 
turiial depredator meets with encouragement from this circum¬ 
stance in his nefarious pursuits, we are naturally to regard the 
planetary .system as a curse to the human race? The ocean ndls 
on from shore to shore, inviting the boldness of cnlcrprize, aial 
ottering peculiar advantages to the spirit of commensi; but is it 
tube supposed that, because it conceals hideous rocks beinalii 
its surface, we should not trust the issues of our fate to the direc¬ 
tion of Omnipotent wisdom? Mighty rivers Ijirak their mounds, 
and fertilize the <n)uutry for the benefit of man ; but though I lie 
peaceful cattle grazing on the banks are soinctiine.s swept away 
to destruction, and the hope of the husbandman is blasted, does 
it follow, as a matter of course, that real evil preponderates in a 
greater proportion than actual good? Thunde.i storms and light¬ 
nings conduce to the rarefaction of an impure atmosphere; but 
is health therefore less valuable, because sickness sinuetinies 
overtakes us? Are the blessings of this life to be less esSceincd 
and sought after, because they may adventitiously be niiiigleil 
with a portion of evil; and is the justice of sujirenie Majesty to 
be questioned, merely because Heaven I'or a wliile snifi.i's deter¬ 
mined wickedness to overpower unprotee.ted goodness? 

Don Juan is a character, the very reverse of that which we 
shoidd like to see a great poet select for his hero. It (•annot be 
denied, tliat Imrd Hyron has done all that the ennibiiiation of 
genius and poetry could do for (he creature of liis fancy—and 
he has even attempted to force upon our credulity a tainted pic¬ 
ture for one jterfect and unstained. He has certainly not failed 
in representing Don Juan as the victim of perfidy and art; and, 
in the undisguised spirit of hypocritical cant, tried to gall us 
with the belief that Juan is a personage “more sinned against 
ilian sinning.” Tliere is mucli to blame in tlie story of his con- 
juictioii with Donna Julia, a female who may be looked upon as a 
libel upon human nature, and a di.sgrace to her sex; but though 
we cannot be angry with Juan for permitting himself to be 
duped witli so mucli facility by the arts of an intriguing woman, 
we carmoi': suFc'evfSr v-.o.-,.. v -., , ".i.. i'.- . 
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we tjiink, under cxistiuf^ circumstances, as aggravations of Ids 
Climes; andtliougli one cannot refrainirom tlic relaxation of one’s 
gravilv, at the ludicrous ligure which the hero makes in the bod- 
chainln r of Julia, when he trundles out in tlie mattress, in spite 
o the risible faculty, we cannot but pity the degradation into 
which I he fenude character is here deliberately plunged. '\\ e 
lameni w ith real sincerity, that so much pains should have been 
tsLenlo oiler every apology for Jidiu’s olleuees, whose detormiiia- 
lioii to take the veil, in order to atone for her moral turpitude, i.s 
imicli more dangerous to female purity tlian the conlimiauce in 
a stale of adultery would have been: because, if such a resolu¬ 
tion could be considered as any palliation of guilt, wo fear l;cr 
example would alford only so many more inducements to the 
fimiate w’orld for the sacrifice of their peace and honour, only to 
s( cure (he unmolested enjoyment of forbidden and uidiallowcd 
pleasures. No regard would he paid to the opinions of sociely; 
and young eveatiires of both sexes would rmsh into the dangerous 
whirlpool of dissipation and lewdness, without relleeting on the 
perilous cciisupienees of indulging in unre.strained passions. Tlic 
bond of.social inicrconr.se would soon dissolve in the miqueneha- 
bie lire of bridal licentiousness; and that re.spect and protection 
vihicli the fair now cxloid from us would be converted into the 
opposiie cxlreiuos. Wv should, in that ca.se, he apt to look upon 
• very woman as only another Julia—a sort of public property, 
wliicb every man was at liberty to seize, that he might appio- 
priaie it to his own use; and after it hod answered hi,s pnrpo.ses, 
ea.'^t it aw’ay to servo those of another. W’o ask the noble author, 
alter the view we. liavc taken of his system, whether its adoption 
has tlie feiideiK'y of promoting the happiness of his species? If 
imi, we will only observe, why does he persist in torturing our 
IcclingsV—We now pass on to Don Juan at sea. The picture 
there exhibited of the miseries of famine, instead of exciting the 
SMupalliy of his readers for the misfortunes of his In ro, will, we 
;;ii ally apprehend, force him either to shut (he book, or to tuni 
over a few of its pages. There is not inurli ol' truth or reality 
in the description lie has given of (his noted scene; but our want 
of faith whispers, that it is all a lictiori. A Vith respect to Bauh e, 
she is a lovely phantom, perhaps a vision conjured up by a warm 
iiiiaginatioii. Re this as it may, we confess oiu’ weakiie.ss in sav¬ 
ing, (hat we fell almost in love vvitli her, when wc were first iidr'o- 
diieed to her aecpiaintaiicc. We were, in siiorl., charmed to in¬ 
toxication, when the glowing picture of this seraphic beauty lirst 
met our view, and thought that the world, with all il.s encliant- 
nients, was well worth a sacrifice, if Hciidee could be pun liased 
vvilh its loss—hut, as we proceeded on with her narrative, we 
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r!;o!s need not bo ashamed. Happy would it be for mankind, 
if the world were more abundantly peopled witli Haideas — 
with her eharms to eiijraRe the affections—but without her 
folly to atone for her .sins ; because if every Jlakhe we encniin- 
lercd resembled her in every respect, with the form of a seraph, 
but the faint of the devil, much better were it for man to be left 
alone and solitary, companionlcss and wretched, tiian that he 
sliould incur the penalty of linking hinisclf with de])ravity. (Jilted 
with .soinething more tlian mortal charms, and formed every way 
for love and happiness, had Lord Byron given a diJl'ercnt turn to 
the catastrophe of her story, vre should perhaps not have felt 
ourselves disposed to use so much severity with the noble bard. 
But while her fa.seinati.tns have tln^ power of exercising a uili'li- 
ery over every sjinpathy of tlm heart—while the dazzlingsplen- 
dor of her beauty eaptivates the imagination, and her lovcliiics.s calls 
Ibriii every energy of the tniinl, the tlevoliou of youtliful passions 
verges to tim onilmsiasm of idolatry. A being like Ilcthlee could 
hi . e held the universe in willin,g thraldom ; and her fetters, so 
fur from hi iiig oppres.sive, would have heeu coveted, and worn 
with pleasure. She might, have gone on extending her eon- 
qne.ns from one exlremily of the world to another, and poten¬ 
tates and sovereigns would have vied with each other in yielding 
her tiie homage of their hearts. Such unlimited pouer 
could have possessed, in no other stale than (hat of innocence; 
and had she not fallen from the proud pre-eminence, she inig'it 
have continued to look on the w'orld around her with self-saiis- 
'netioii, like an angel of bliss, just i.ssuing from (he ])ortal.s of 
heaven with glad tidings to mankind. Her little island was hut 
fairy land, wilii every oi)ject wearing the face of enchantment, 
and the graces and nymphs attending in her train ; while in her 
own form might have hec-ri recognized the featnrns of a .serai)!i. 
But the picture i.i reversed ; atid we think not of Maideo, hut of 
her degradation. We dwell le.ss on her churins, (lian on tiie 
loss of her virtue. Her wantoniKss, her weakness, are sub¬ 
jects of (he deepest regret to us, and interest tJie happiness 
and welfare of womankind in no small degree. And if (lie 
truth must be told, we may atlirni, without the hazard of con¬ 
tradiction, that, viewing iiaidt'e, not as she was, but as she 
is, in onr enquiry into the female character, perhaps it is with no 
little reluctance w'c o.bserve she occupies a smaller place in our 
estimation (liuii the moral and social condition of her sex in ge¬ 
neral. To luu-, if we eonld once be brought to atlopt the prin¬ 
ciples of Lord Byron, we might be justified in applying the lan¬ 
guage of dis.satlsfuetion : ()h woman! woman! why art thou 

.so lovely, and yet .so deceitfiil! Why wearest thou the semblance 
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n-fi have not such a despicable opinion of the loveliest and I'aii c.st. 
part of the creation. It is true, that man, ibr her .sake, wa.s con- 
lenled to incur the penalty of disobedience in infringing the divine 
mandate,—it is true she is the cause of a considerable portion of 
the evils of this life,—it is true that to her weakness is owing 
a quantum of our miseries,—it i.s true, also, that on her account 
many are contented to lose even heaven itself; but may it not 
be asked, at the, same time, that were not all this the case, would 
the condition of huinanit) have been bettered ? Tlie garden of Kuen, 
with all its blessed hopes, wc have, in our lirst pareid :, forl'cited; 
bid it may be added, that a virtuous v-omun is but aiiotbcr Jsdcii. 
and iliat iu her love, and alfection, and endearing synipaihics, we 
may at least partially realize tlie happiness of Jil; simn itself. VV'e 
nican no impiety, and we hope our readers w ill not pul any oh- 
jeetionahle coiisiruelion on this passage.—'I'lu; scene of revelry 
is given with great .spirit and animatio.i ; (he eolouring is higii- 
wrougld, and tile, imagery splendid and stiiking. liaidee and 
Don Juan make a very eonspicumis figure iu ii; but the mirth 


and jollity nliieh pre\ ailed at tiic.se orgies weu; internipted by 
the sudden and unlooked-for appearance of Ilaidec’s father, who 
had been ou( on a ])iratiea! expedition, and was .siipjmsed to he 
l(is(. ,!uaii makes a show ot ill-timed intrepidity, and his rash¬ 
ness is id tended wilh It arful consequences; for he is seized and 
borne away to sea again, wliih; Haidee exjiires from the excess 
ot her iilleetiun lor Juan. Tins seems somewhat ineredible; for 
we have never heard that any maiden, though maddened with 
love, died inim nn're liisappointment, iu so short a period as a 
couple (d days. M o blame her father less Ibr bis sumiuiiry pro- 
eeediiigs towards her paramour, (for in no oilier eliariietei'eitn 
we regard Juan,) than his rashness and lolly in oHcring a fruit¬ 
less opposhimi to the wishes of the former; for had Juan acted 
wilh a little more ciremnspeeiiou and jirudenee, it is possible he 
might have continued in the fruilioii of the sliort-Iived joys, w hieh 
pi aniised him all that his heart eouhl desirig and pei'liiips saved 
poor Ilaidec from a tragical end.—Juan’s lu xt adventure brings 
him to the .seraglio of a iialive prince, lie is soid as a slavw, 
and gains admittance into the harem in female attire. There is 
nolliing novel iu this disguise, as it i.s in common praclice now a 
days m native cmmlrios. We rememher liearing mimlierless 

.stones of handsome young men being picked out by that class 

ot women commonly designated Duennas. In this manner are 
the i/nyon'iww/c youtb.s, we were told, imroduced into the f-5e- 
nnnas ot the lirst lamilies, where every r.ltentioii is iiaid to the 
improvement o( I be ir appearance: they are fed witii the most 
costly dainties, eloflied with the mo.st suinpluoiis apparel, and 

gi alined m every wish which the heart can form, or uri.siniring 
nrolijsion nrocure. A.s rothbrn- ^s sir'>e-ed to row h the e.U’s of 



tlie male part, the women imiiilge in all the criminality of lascivi¬ 
ousness, without any regard to the health of their victims, who, 
it will hardly be believed, expire from sheer exhaustion. These 
unhappy wretches are then thrown into awidl, and the cor()se co¬ 
vered with tilth, dirt, and rubbish of every kind. I'here is not the- 
slightest exaggeration in this account; and we should perhai)s 
not lay much stress on these stories, were they not coininon in 
the mouths of people, and had we not also beard, that females of 
the highest respectability were frctjuently, under various pre¬ 
texts au;l disguises, iji the habit of issuing from their coulinc- 
ments, not only to visit their paramours, but to hire tlieuiselvi's 
out. The lady who had been at the expense of purchasing Juan 
for her ov> ii gratillcation, and who ran some risk of exposure 
and iletertioi) on bis account, expected that he would have impli¬ 
citly given liimsoif up to her direction, but meets with a repulse 
from him. From Juan, or any other individual, in Ids situa¬ 
tion, and of Ids habits, aiul tutored and liackneyed as be \vas in 
the ways ofpleasurc, w Idcli courted 1dm under every hue and shape, 
we were most ceilainl;y not prc))arcd to look for coyness. Wlie- 
tlier Juan is deserving of any legitimate praise for lids partial 
glimpse of virtuous feehiig, is a. (juestioii which we leave to the 
jiersons who may be (houglil less prejudiced than oursidvcs. All 
that remains lor us to say, is notldug more nor less, than lliat a 
man, who after iiaviiig indulged in all the excesses of debam'he- 
ry and licentionsness, either from mere satiety, vexation, or dis¬ 
appointment, makes a show of abhoiTCiice of that very erimum- 
lity in wldeli he had all along delighted, is not luueli cutil led to 
commiseration, or to an exemption from censure.—V\ e [la.ss on 
now to Don Juan’s introduction to the court of Catlicrim- of 
Russia. It is strange, that after his lirm resolution to bear in 
perpetual remembrance the image of the beautil'ul Haidce, ho 
should be lured away from the path of rectitude by the royal 
bait held out to him, and be plunged once more into the vortex 
of dissipation. Callieriue was not certainly a woman ol exlra- 
ordiuary beauty', or great personal accomplishments, or of al- 
tractious powerful enoiigli lo induce Juan to break his ])liglit to 
liaidee, and .so soon to blot out every recollection of the crea¬ 
ture whom he Imd only a sliort time ago pretended to love with 
so much ardour of tenderne.ss, and sucli fervency of passion. 
But there are many Juans in llie world, who, while professing the 
same regard and alfection for ohjecl.s whom they make it the 
whole business of tlieir lives to deceive ami seduce, make no 
scruple to imitate his conduct. The character of the empress 
is drawn in the most hideous colours ; so iiiuch so, that one 
would be naturally led to suppose that Lord Byron was deter¬ 
mined to wage eternal war with the sex. Even his most unex- 
ceptioriable females have some draw back to couulcrbalunce their 
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best qualities ; and it is rather unaccountable, that his Lordship 
cannot favour us with a portraiture of the fair sex without a ble¬ 
mish. We conceive, that of all persons. Lord Byron has the 
least shadow of right to quarrel with the female community ; and 
when he next thinks proper to vent his malice against them, let 
him for once remember, that for the sake of one, if not two beings, 
he ought to restrain his railing propensity. We entertain no 
undue partiality for Catherine, and think that common charity 
ought to be a sufficient inducement to prevent Lord Byron from 
raking the ashes of the dead. But charity is a feeling, which 
we fear has seldom or never any weight with Byron and his ad¬ 
herents, however they may affect to a pretension of it. We beg 
to be distinctly understood, that we do not desire to be thought 
the apologists of the Empress Catherine, or tolerators of the 
vices of her, or any other court in the world. We only feel for 
human nature, and would wish to throw a veil over its frailties. 
We have a respect for those over whose remains the tomb has ' 
closed, and will not drag their failings to public light. With the 
remaining characters, which are of minor consideration, we are 
not disposed to meddle: but Don Juan we cannot dismiss with¬ 
out saying something farther about him. It shall be in few 
words : we think him the most finished piece of hjrpocrisy, un¬ 
blushing impudence, and bold-faced profligacy. He becomes 
too early acquainted with vice, and is made to taste the bliss of 
mundane joys and pleasures, only to feel the pangs of misery 
with the keener anguish and sharper compunction. His next 
exploits are performed in England; and here it was to be desired, 
that he had learned to cast off all those vile habits which he had 
imbibed from foreign education and foreign society. It would 
be defeating our object to accompany Don Juan through the 
whole multifarious course of his achievements; already have we 
exceeded the limits which we had originally assigned to our la¬ 
bours ; but there are one or two points still unnoticed, which we 
are imperiously called upon to bring under observation, with the 
view to refute the pernicious doctrines therein set forth. 

In the two hundred and seventh stanza of the first canto of 
Don Juan, Lord Byron state.s, that his poem is not destitute of a 
moral. What his Lordship’s idea may be of that feeling we 
cannot pretend to divine; but our notion happens to be diametri¬ 
cally opposed to that of the noble bard; and it may not be alto¬ 
gether irrelevant to investigate the merits of his assertion. The 
object which every writer professes to have, in sitting down to 
write and publish his work, is the improvement of his species, and 
the promotion of their happiness. He does not rest satisfied 
with a casual declaration of his object; because affirmation, 
without proof of a good intention, would go for nothing. If he 
displays life in all its variety,—^if he describes men and manners, 

B 
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not as he would wish them to be, but as he actually and bona 
fide finds them,—if he represents things4n their true colours, and 
not overwrought,—if he exposes natural depravity without ex¬ 
aggeration or concealment,—if, in short, he sets vice and virtue in 
their true Ughts before his readers, without an attempt to impose 
on their credulity, and does not treacherously confuse our ideas 
of the one with that of the other, stripping virtue of its natural 
loveliness and beauty, in order to adorn vice with the magic 
cestus of Venus, that men may be deceived by the false charms 
of the latter, and detest the former,—we say that he does more 
actual service to the human race,' than all the bare assertions of a 
host of Byrons and his adherents. But reverse the picture, and 
what is there left for us to admire ? Would the physician be excus¬ 
ed, if he were rashly to abandon the long established practice of 
his profession, and administer the cathartics of a harsh system, 
without first resorting to the lenitives of a gentle treatment? 
What would be thought of the skilful pilot, who instead of guid¬ 
ing the vessel into the harbour of safety on the first indication of a 
storm, abandons the bark to the mercy of the waves and the fury 
of the tempest, to be dashed on the rocks, or ingulfed in a watery 
grave ? What are we to think of the parent, who turns himseU’ 
the violator of his ofl'spring’s chastity, to save her from the viola¬ 
tion of an unprincipled lover; or of the mother, who deliberately 
barters the innocence of her child, and unblushingly leads her to 
tlie couch of adultery, on the plea of rescuing her from the com¬ 
mission of incest? Might not the devil himself urge a similar 
excuse for leading astray the soul from the enjoyment of heaven¬ 
ly bliss, to taste the bitterness of hell, because the depravity of 
the heart was passed all reformation ? These are appalling ques¬ 
tions, and we may be supposed as transgressing the limits of 
moderation; but we boldly and confidently affirm, that such 
dreadful consequences would inevitably result from Lord Byron’s 
system of morality, if his creed could, once be received as pure 
and immaculate. One delinquency is not to be vindicated by 
another, and offences of omission are as flagrant as those of com¬ 
mission. It is idle to SOT, that what is vice in one country may 
be virtue in another, lue “ blind cannot lead the blindnor 
is the tolerance of corrupt habits in one country to be received 
as the very essence of refinement and civilization in another. 
The impurity of one stream cannot be purified by the clear cur¬ 
rent of another: and thus it is with the mind once thoroughly de¬ 
praved; not all the waters of the ocean could wash away the black 
and loathsome stain which defiles it. The savage who satiates 
his thirst of revenge with the gore of his victim, may plead ig¬ 
norance for his excuse; but the mind, refined by education, and 
purified at the spring of knowledge, would become the detested 
image of all the abhorred crimes which the combined malignity 
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of Hades itself could engender, if it sought a justification of its 
iniquities in the sleeping justice of Heaven. Paint pleasure, (we 
change the topic for contrast’s sake,) in the most glittering colours, 
and represent vice in the most seductive and pleasing form, their 
fascinations and allurements would but terrify the virtuous, and en¬ 
courage only the bad. If the former are to be restrained in their 
pursuits by the dread of sarcasm, and the latter to be encouraged 
by the cheers of applause, what is to become of moral responsi¬ 
bility, and for what purpose was a sense of right and wrong im¬ 
planted in the bi-east? We reiterate, that man must be respon¬ 
sible to a superior Agent for his conduct in this life; the mind 
must learn to tremble at guilt, and the heart be harrowed up 
with the idea of infringement of the divine law—but if the vilest 
turpitude is to be viewed with stoical apathy, because it is not 
always that virtue meets with its own reward, and vice with its 
due punishment, or because greatness and meanness are some¬ 
times blended together, religion becomes a mockery, and virtue 
a farce. Few care to reflect, that the justice of Heaven is not 
dead, but slumbers awhile, only to awaken with greater terrors 
at some future period; and when it once unsheathes its sword, 
it will sweep the impenitent to condign punishment, without a 
moment’s reprieve. 

If the mere assertion of Lord Byron, that his poem contains 
a' moral, could be supposed to possess all the value of currency, 
we beg to remind his Lordship, that we are not now in a temper 
to be gulled by a hoax. The system of morality which Lord 
Byron and others of the same stamp are desirous of establishing, 
is contrary to what has heretofore been, with the soundest mo¬ 
tives, received by the world. Nothing but the direst anarchy 
would ensue from the adoption of that which Lord Byron vindi¬ 
cates. The servant might raise his hand against his master, the 
father violate the chastity of his daughter, and the son triumph 
over the honour of his mother, with impunity : the guest may 
then safely rob bis generous host, and friendship degenerate in¬ 
to treachery ; the creature may safely impugn thejtistice of his 
Creator, and the powers of darkness be expected to prevail 
against those of light. Men of his Lordship’s stamp are ever 
forming the wildest and strangest schemes of their own, and how¬ 
ever absurd and foolish, they desire their substitution in lieu of 
the established order. Projects like theirs have no other object 
in view than self-aggrandisement and profit, and, reckless of 
every consequence, they would fain build their prospects of gain 
upon the ruined hopes of their fellow creatures. Whether one 
man pined in distress and want, or another lingered on the rack, 
or perished in a dungeon—whether female innocence fell a prey 
to brutal constupratiou, or rapine, murder, and blasphemy ac¬ 
quired the ascendency—are considerations with which they seldom 
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trouble themselves. Csesar-like they would much rather reign 
one day in the infernal regions of Tartarus, than enjoy the enrap¬ 
turing bliss of Elysium, in common with others, to eternity. To 
the principles of ruffians they join the malice of a fiend, and it is 
not therefore to be wondered, that they growl at a system of philo¬ 
sophy purer than their own, which reduces the social condition to 
one level, without the acknowledgment of individual supremacy,and 
which makes man subordinate to a superior Agent, that exacts the 
fulfilment of every duty, moral and ffivine, and requires implicit 
obedience to his immutable decrees. It is against the authority of 
the great Author of our being that they declare, and maintain the 
most inveterate rebellion: not that there is any settled hatred engen¬ 
dered in their breasts against their fellowcreatures in the abstract. 
This case applies to one set of the discontented and peevish ; but 
there is another, who though they pretend to entertain a high 
veneration for the supreme Being, are yet most unaccountable 
in the habit of giving undisguised expression to their feelings of 
animosity to the human race: this is a direct violation of the 0 hris- 
tian precept, which requires that we should love one another; and 
it betrays the pride and arrogance of the self-exalted Pharisee. 
The divine oracle has long settled the point, in its declaration, 
that he who despises the creature can have no love for the Crea¬ 
tor. 

Sai’casra and ridicule are weapons which the abandoned and 
the profligate never fail to employ against social order and reli¬ 
gion, while they preach doctrines which would suit no other 
creei except their own, and are inapplicable to a state of life 
which leaves us no choice with respect to our moral dependance 
or independence. The unchangeable laws of the Divinity must 
not be broken, without we hold ourselves responsible for their 
infringement. It is no proof of fortitude to set death at defi¬ 
ance ; for there is a point, at which the stoutest heart sometimes 
fails; and when once the appointed hour comes, and we feel the 
doom about to be accomplished, of which we first begin to have 
presentiments, in the icy chillness creeping into the frame, where 
is the mind that would not shrink back upon itself at the recol¬ 
lection, that to the guilty there is no peace beyond the grave ? 
We have known men to vaunt with all the boast of stoicism, 
when they had no apprehension of their fate; but when they be¬ 
held the uplifted axe of fate, and the stroke about to descend on 
them, it was then that the knee which had never before bent, learnt 
to prostrate itself; it was then that the eye, which had never be¬ 
fore been moistened, became filled with the tear of penitence; 
the hand which had never before been lifted upwards, imconsci- 
ously smote the breast; and the tongue, which had never before 
moved, except to utter the most diabolical imprecations and the 
vilest blasphemy, first learned to ciy out for mercy and forgive- 
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ness. While Lord Byron affects to imitate Jupiter, and to shake 
the moral world as a proof of his divinity, he seems to forget, 
that the thunderbolt, launched from a nerveless arm, falls power¬ 
less to the ground, and only confirms his impiety, without con¬ 
vincing us that he is gifted with the omnipotence of Jove. Indeed, 
whenever he attempts to talk of morality, he reminds us of the 
evil spirit assuming the form of a cherub to deceive and delude 
mankind. It is more than idleness in Lord Byron to assume, 
that he satirizes the world, with the view to the advancement of 
morality, and the extirpation of hypocrisy. For this reason he 
selects the most eminent characters, and gibbets them on the 
gallows, as a warning to others. In like manner, the priest may 
throw away tlie sacred book from him, and kindle the torch of war 
with one hand, and, with the other, brandish the deadly weapon, 
and exclaim, that it is for the propagation of Christianity. The 
virgin, who forsakes the tumults of the world, and shuts herself 
up in a cloister to become the spouse of Heaven, no doubt, thinks 
she ofl'ers up a grateful sacrifice. The widow, who mounts the 
fimeral pile of her departed husband, it must be taken for grant¬ 
ed, is led to the commission of deliberate suicide from equally 
laudable motives; and the wretched offspring of superstitioi^ who 
applies the burning brand to the faggots, which are to consume 
at once the dead and the alive, and bereave him of both his pa¬ 
rents in the same hour, becomes a willing parricide, it is pre¬ 
sumed, from equally pious feelings; and while the smoke as¬ 
cends, the deluded spectators of the horrid rite doubtless con¬ 
ceive it a welcome oblation to the Deity. But it is the Chris¬ 
tian alone, who prostrates himself before the throne of Omni¬ 
science, and smiting his breast, exclaims with fervency, “ Lord 
have mercy on me, a miserable sinner.” Man was once Heaven’s 
peculiar favourite; but he has forfeited his title to its clemency, 
and it is only in pity to our helplessness that Omnipotence with¬ 
holds the avenging bolt awhile, and stretches out in the arch of 
heaven his bow, as a sign of reconciliation and peace. Let not 
Lord Byron, or any one else, put faith in the efficacy of his own 
merits: and if no appeal to his understanding will produce convic¬ 
tion, let him at least be persuaded to raise his vision upwards 
and there behold the unerring balance spead forth to we^gh his 
deserts. Alas! he will soon observe, that its trepidations pre- 
ponderate against him, as an indication of his having been 
weighed in the scales, and found wanting. 

One topic still remains. It is presumed that the admirers of 
Don Juan will urge, in excuse of the vituperation contained in 
Its pages, that it is a work of satirical cast. This point we are 
wilbng to concede, and even aUow that it abounds with the pro- 
foundest strokes of wit and humour; but these qualities, which 
term so small a recommendation in favour of any publication. 
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we maintain are mixed up with an undue and disproportionate 
share of gall and personal pique. If to wound private reputation, 
and lacerate the feelings of individuals—if to gibbet the fame of 
every man against whom the satirist may entertain private ani¬ 
mosity and ilbwill, be the legitimate object of satire, then we say, 
that Lord Byron is not only the first-rate satirist of the age, but 
has not been even equalled from the days of Horace to the pre¬ 
sent times. Lord Bjron has not merely been the propagator of 
private slander in his present production, but he has also exceed¬ 
ed every limit in attacking religion itself. Tiie complaisant hu¬ 
mour and playful wt of a Horace is in many respects very pre¬ 
ferable to the stern severity and indignant sarcasm of a Juvenal. 
If vice is to be exposed, let it be attacked in the general; for no 
man, however abandoned, and in whatever estimation his character 
or opinions maybe held, likes to be held up to public derision. A 
certain degree of respect is due to every man, be he who he may; 
and if once we lose sight of civility, which common charity dictates 
should be practised towards all indiscriminately, which we are 
bound to observe in our intercourse with one another, w'e know 
not how soon we may ourselves be placed in a similar situation. 
We all have much to lose, and little to gain; and if no medium 
is to be observed in such things, innocence may sometimes fall a 
sacrifice to the shafts of malice and hatred. Satire, when direct¬ 
ed towards any particular object, seldom produces the desired 
effect, and tends rather to harden the criminal than reclaim him. 
There are few persons in the world, the brightest side of whose 
character is not shaded with some peculiar failing; but it would 
be the height of cruelty to expose a whole life of virtue only to 
correct a single fault. If the highest order of celestial beings 
could err—if even seraphs themselves could be drawn away from 
their blissful habitations by the fascinations of earthly beauty, 
and forced to forfeit the joys of paradise to revel in the arms of 
woman, how much more excusable it is for man to be led astray 
by the false lures spread out to bewilder his imagination. We 
are not advocates for vicious pleasure; but while we would an¬ 
xiously protect individuality from personal invective, we desire 
to see the satirist take a more extended range for the exercise of 
his faevdties. Satire is, after all, a most dangerous weapon; 
and like a two-edged sword, it is apt to wound the hand that 
wields it, by its recoil. 



Don Juan. Cantos XII. XIII. and XIV. By the Right Ho¬ 
nourable Lord Byron. London, 1823. 


Poeta nascitur, non fit, is a maxim in poetry, which has been 
confirmed in its application to that branch of literature by llte 
experience of many, who had from time to time tried their ut¬ 
most powers in the craft of poesy without any chance of success. 
But then ii may be asked, that if such is the insurmountable bar¬ 
rier, wbicli opposes itself to the successful cultivation of one of 
the most interesting studies, why so great a number should still 
continue to lisp in poetic fiction, when it is almo.«t certain that 
their best endeavours would end in disappointment and failure. 
The truth of this observation is too obvious to be denied; but we 
can no more account for the fatality of some perverse minds, than 
we could without the wings of Daedalus hope to fly. Ask the 
wretched delver, why he madly risks his life by plunging into the 
bowels of the dark abyss, and he will tell you that it is for the 
pill poses of gain. Ask again the diver, who endangers his safety by 
casting himself into the watery gulpb, what it is that induces him 
to encounter the perils of the sea, and he will inform you that he ex¬ 
pects his laboui's to be rewarded by the possession of the “ Orient 
pearl,” which lies concealed from human view in the dejiths of the 
fathomless ocean. Every profession has some object of profit nr 
pleasure in view ; but yet the man, to whom nature has denied 
the gift of inspiration, has no such hope to solace himself with. 
He may have strong faculties adapted to other pursuits, but un¬ 
fortunately for him, they cannot be employed to any advantage in 
the only way perhaps in which he chooses to exercise them. We 
are all wonderfully partial to ourselves, and one man thinks himself 
more favoured than another, and more capable of shining in any 
particular occupation than his rival. We derive a certain satis! ac¬ 
tion from viewing the success of our performances, in the comple¬ 
tion of which days midnights are unthinkingly wasted, and are apt 
to be angry with the world, when we find that it is not disposed to 
pay a more than ordinary sliare of respect to our opinions, or to dis¬ 
pute our claims to merit, which, iu the enthusiasm of the moment, 
w e often flatter ourselves we possess in a pre-eminent degree. He 
who has once persuaded himself that be was liorn a poet, is seldom 
or never convinced of his error, even if failure attend his eflbrfs. 
He makes his daily offerings to Apollo, and is prepossessed wdth 
the idea that it cannot but be acceptable. As he satisfies himsel! 
with merely flinging the sacrifice at the shrine of that deity, he ne¬ 
ver waits to. witness the result, as to whether the poetical garland 
he had taken the trouble to weave for presentation to his patron is 
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suffered to perish v.’ith premature decay, or treasured up as a 
grateful oblatiou. vPoetry is one of the most difficult efforts of 
the human mind, and presents in itself an assemblage of the 
choicest beauties and attractions, both of nature and art./ It re¬ 
sembles a garden tastefully laid out with the most selecf flower- 
plants, that in due season blossom in all their variegated charms; 
and whilst some are nourished by the refreshing dews of heaven, 
and some are invigorated by the genial warmth of the sun, others 
bloom under the milder hut more cherishing influence of 05’nthia. 
Tile savage that understands not the intrinsic value of the diamond, 
would mistake it for a piece of glass, or cast it from liim as worth¬ 
less dross; but to the man w'ho has studied its properties, it be¬ 
comes inestimable: and thus it is with the real lovers of poetry, 
that betray a decided predilection for the cultivation of it, while 
those who arc incapable of feeling its beauties disregard the 
claims it has on their attention, which is easilytransi'erred to 
.some other pursuit. The rose is unquestionably unrivalled in 
bloom and fragrance by all other flowers, and so it is with heaven- 
born poesy, which possesses an acknowledged supremacy over 
every study. We are aivare, that among all the celestial bodies 
that are hung aloft in the chain of creation, the glorious orb of 
day is the most beautiful and splendid in formation, though each 
in itself is capable of exciting oiir wonder and admiration, by the 
universal harmony and eifulgence which they separately and con¬ 
jointly display; so poetry is tlie most captivating of all pursuits. 

But poetry, to be attractive,must be impassioned; forwitliout 
feeling, intense, ardent feeling, it may please, but will never keep 
possession of the heart, the w'armestatfections of which must he ex¬ 
cited to enable it to appreciate its most intrinsic beauties. Wliat 
was it that gave such interest to the glowing verses of Homer? What 
was it that rendered those of Virgil so harmonious, and imjiarted 
sublimity and grandeur to the effusions of Milton, or communicat¬ 
ed such a pleasing variety to the matchless produel ions of immor¬ 
tal Shakespeare, and made Byron equally admired and worship¬ 
ped, but passion and feeling? Deprive them of these qualities, and 
they will dwindle into comparative insignificance ; but whilst they 
have them, they will be elevated to the dignity of “ demigods.” 
What, on flic other hand, it may be asked, is it tlial renders insipid 
and lifcless the most laboured compositions of the luckless race of 
poetasters, hut the ward of inspiration, which is the very soul of 
poetry:—such, indeed, is (he general character of the majority of 
cfl'usions with which the newspapers of this country teem, even to 
disgust. It would nevertlieless be the most egregious captious¬ 
ness in us to say, that the poetry of the Indian prints is totally 
worlbless, and undeserving of (lie smallest consideration. Some¬ 
times, we own, it has fallen to nnr lot to encounter what has af¬ 
forded Hs pleasure and recreation in the perusal, something that 



Ijas recompensed the toil and vexation of wading through a mass 
of the most senseless stuff that can be imagined. On such occa¬ 
sions, we have felt ourselves placed in the precise situation of a 
traveller, who is cheered in his wearisome pilgrimage at intervals 
by the distant but momentary glimmerings of a star twinkling 
in some solitary part of the heavens, while the rest was obscured 
by the gathering clouds that presaged a storm. It is like a rose 
blooming in a wilderness, while all around exhibits cheerless gloom 
and dreary waste, a sudden gleam of sunshine breaking forth in 
the midst of desolation and horror. Even witli these concessions, 
we confess, we are far from being satisfied with the general run 
of our Indian poetry, wliieli is for the most part dull, heavy, 
vapid, and verbose. Do we look for this failure in the ener¬ 
vating intlucncn of the torrid zone, or the barrenness of poetical 
.subjects? The fact of Asia having given birth to poets of sterl¬ 
ing merit before now, is a sutlicient answer to the interro¬ 
gatory, and a refutation of the charge, which is utterly without 
foundation. The compression and vigour of a Ferdosi, the ani¬ 
mating strains of a Haufiz, and the soul-inspiring lays of a Sadi, 
prove to us that poetical harmony was not extinct in this part 
of the world. Other causes must be assigned for the present 
dearth of poetical talent in this country, than those we have 
hinted at. Even if we were inclined to be fastidious in our 
observation, we could not, after all, be borne out in it, since the 
circumstance of some mighty masters having of late years sprung 
up among us would contradict it. The poetical lyre has been 
alternately swept with masterly execution by a Bernard Wyclitie, 
a Cytheron, a Richardson, a Wright, and the author of Heera. 
Mr. Lawson, too, is well entitled to take his stand among those 
inheritors of poetic fame, whom we have just used the freedom to 
mention. The first of these is eminently distinguished for a cer¬ 
tain loftiness of thought and fertility of imagination ; while Cy¬ 
theron excels in the lyrical department; andfe.Richardson has 
often interested our best feelings, by the soothing strains of poe¬ 
try ill which he seems to delight. Mr. Wright’s forte appears to 
be the descriptive; and Mr. Lawson’s powers are so varied, that he 
need only exert them in order to succeed. These are spirits, to 
whose authority we would bow with submission; nor are we 
conscious oi ever having endeavoured to say a word in disparage¬ 
ment of them. In short, if the truth were known, wo llatler our¬ 
selves it would be found that we had done every thing in our powia* 
to raise their reputation in the estimation of the public; but i1 is 
not befittiifg us to urge any thing in self-commendation, or we 

many opportunities of wliich we have 
availed ourselves, at various time.s,of directing the public aitenliou 
to their labours. Such a theme is always pleasing, and w e could 
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dwell on it at greater length, were we not afraid of trespassing 
too much upon the patience of the reader. 

But vituperation apart, let us in all candour and mildness 
examine the claims of our Indian poetasters to poetical distinc¬ 
tion ; and in doing so, it behoves us to support our allegation on 
the character of the poetry of the Indian prints, in which, though 
much appears to blame, something may still be found to com¬ 
mend. It is possible that this declaration on our part may give 
ofi'ence to some, and draw upon ourselves the spiteful sneers of 
others. We have already had the misfortune to give umbrage, 
in a certain quarter, by the freedom and openness of our remarks; 
and we shrewdly suspect that the individual we have in our eye 
is one of those, who are emphatically styled the irritahile tjamx. 
He is not only a poet, but also professes to be a critic; and it is 
his practice to praise a certain class of writers, whose licentious¬ 
ness and blasphemy would rather call for the application of the lash, 
and to disparage the attempts of those, whose peaceable habits 
and religious persuasion would, on the contr.aiy, entitle them to 
our forbearance and respect. We declare once for all, that «e 
may be amused with the tricks and grimaces of a buffoon, but 
we caniiot brook the sarcasms of a literary pedlar. In taking 
a review, then, of Indian poetry, we confess, we have not often 
met with what we could wholly approve; and it must, at the same 
time, be allowed that some of the poetasters of the day have ac¬ 
quired a certain knack of rhyming, which is their best qualifica¬ 
tion, and cm which they pride themselves with self-complacency, 
while an unnecessary deal of stress is laid upon the imlimited 
employment of pompous epithets, which are regulated more by 
sound than sense; conjecturing, that an indiscriminate profusion 
of incongruous metaphors and farfetched similies, together with 
an exuberance of unmeaning imageries, will compensate lor the 
absence of the combination of poetical ideas and poetical harmo¬ 
ny. These are contrivances which have saved the reputation of 
many a pseudo-poet; but upon a close examination, it will be 
found that they generally abound with the grossest inconsis¬ 
tencies, contradictions, and nonsense. 

Authors of this stamp, it is lamentable to perceive, confound 
poetry with art; but with how much truth remains yet to be ex¬ 
plained. Art may produce rhyme; native genius, joined to cir¬ 
cumstance, can alone develope the poet; and this is so essential 
and so omnipotent over all the fetters imposed by low birth, vid- 
gar association, and a vicious or defective education, that the 
germ shall burst through the ungrateful soil, and produce fruit, to 
whicli that of the hotbeds of art, or even a genial or kindly cultiva¬ 
tion, cannot always compare in flavour and fragrancy. It is, 
moreover, obvious that- the arts and sciences are attainable by 
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comiMou capacities, with very little industi y and application; and 
if poetry could with propriety and reason be termed an art, it 
would be easy for men of parts to excel in it j but so untenable 
is the ground on which this hypothesis has been built, that it re¬ 
quires little argument to refute its absurdity; and surely the 
practical experience of those who have long toiled after an un¬ 
profitable, but fascinating pursuit, ought to convince our incre¬ 
dulity. Witness the unhappy fates of Chatterton, Henry Kirke 
White, and others, now to fame unknown, the genial current of 
whose souls neglect and poverty could never impede. 

It will be conceded to u.s, that the press of this country groans 
with the weight of trash, vapid and verbose, displaying equal 
sterility of imagination and contempt of metrical arrangement. 
Poets of circumscribed talents and stinted imaginations possess, 
however, one recommendation, which may be thought by some, 
less difficult to please, to counterbalance more prominent defects. 
They overwhelm us w'ilh the flattest conceits, a species of trick¬ 
ery, by which they hope to surprise attention and inveigle 
praise. It is by torturing the poetic faculty to the utmost stretch 
that it can be earried, that a poetaster sometimes happens to 
strike out a bold conception, or an original idea; but to pith and 
nerve he has no claim ; and even this, species of negative merit 
has a limitation fixed to it, so that an effusion without the fire 
of inspiration and the energy of passion fails in its effect. The 
imagery of “ Larks cai’olling their lays in the sky “ zephyrs 
breathing the perfume of spices, and the fragrance of the Arabi¬ 
an groves of “ azure-clad angels “ fiery orbs singing in their 
spheres“ Fancy listening to the music of the stars,” &c. &c. 
may indeed pass for strength and beauty among school-boys and 
school-girls ; but with men of sense and understanding, they are 
gewgaws, calculated to tickle the fancy of children only. It is 
at all times pleasant to listen to the music of inspiration, which 
addresses itself at once to otm feelings; but even the harp of Or¬ 
pheus, which charmed trees and mountains, would become, in the 
hands of our Indian poetasters, transformed into a “ gaudy viol, 
fit for the fingers of eunuchs and the ears of courtezans.” 

If it should be said, that these observations have no sorl of 
connection with the immediate subject of this article, we would 
humbly beg to remind such casuists, that there is many a “ lisi>- 
ing” youth, vyho in the vanity of his heart, when puffed up with 
the partial paise of private friends, imagines himself a Byron or a 
Scott in obscurity, whose folly it is not impossible that our .stric¬ 
tures may cure. Already has a bulky volume made its appearance 
at this Presidency, filled with scraps of effusions, which we can- 
not help thinking are a complete abortion of the poetical faculty. 

Of the various kinds of poetry that obtain, the amorous seems 
to have occupied the attention of the cultivators of it to a greater 
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degree than any other. Hence it is that we find the columns of 
newspaper.s, both here and at home, crammed with strains breath¬ 
ing the tendemeas of love—which is moat indubitably a noble 
theme; but if, instead of the sickening measure with which we 
are constantly regaled, utterance could be given to sentiments at 
once exalted and commanding, the mind would be inspired with 
something like kindred sympathy, and we should in that case 
have little cause to complain. Instead of this, what have we, but 
the stalest ideas repeated a hundred times over and over, and cloth¬ 
ed in the inflated language of fulsome flattery. The most com¬ 
mon epithets, the most hackneyed expressions, and the most tire¬ 
some verbiage, are the adventitious helps called in to second pas¬ 
sion, which is assumed without being felt, and poetized without 
being understood. It is this that wearies and nauseates the reader; 
and yet it is wonderful to relate, there is not the veriest simple¬ 
ton of a lovesick swain, who does not imagine himself gifted with 
the faculty of poetry. Writers of this stamp merely skim the 
surface of things, but are unable to reach the source of the foun¬ 
tain. U would be censoriousness in us to avow, that whatever 
may be our own opinion of the poetry of the Indian prints, there 
are not some amongst its numerous readers, who do not declan; 
them.selves pleased with the fancy displayed in it, and amused 
with the conceit observable therein. True merit stands in no 
need ol' false help, and will never fail to be universally acknow¬ 
ledged. Where real intrinsic beauty exists, it will be discover¬ 
ed and admired. No man, who has any taste for the charms 
of music, admires the instrument only; but he has his senses borne 
away by the intoxicating cadences of the harmony .struck from 
its chords. The shell is throwm away, when the pearl which 
was originally concealed in it is obtained, and the mine forsaken, 
when the gem which sparkled in its cavern is secured. 

Lyrical, descriptive, and satirical poetry, has in these times em¬ 
ployed the pen of a great many writers, not so much, perhap.s, 
from a paucity of subjects in other branches of poesy, as from a 
want of capacity in the heroic measure. We meet witli many 
a poet treading in the footsteps of a .fuveual ami a Horace ; but 
scarcely one in a century who attempts the bolder flight of a 
Homer or a Virgil. Of the former, the author of the Satires in 
India appears to us the most successful of his brethren in this 
country. The field, indeed, is extensive enough, but the reapers 
of the harvest are few. Without confining our remarks to India 
exclusively, we maybe permitted to notice, that Lord Byron and 
Mr. Moore have proved the most succes.sful candidates in these 
species of poetical composition, and are undoubtedly witliout ri¬ 
vals in them. To imagine that they could be competed in this 
quarter of the globe, would be the height of absurdity. But unfor¬ 
tunately for the formei-, we regret to say that his .satirical pieces. 
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though incomparable in themselves, are so much mixed up 
with acrimuniousness and personal sarcasm, as to make the mind 
shudder at the consequences, which would infallibly result from 
the encouragement of the feeling they exhibit, to the prejudice of 
society. It is good to possess the strength of a giant; but to 
use it with that consciousness is cruelty. Yet Lord Byron is 
the iirst satirist who has so used his powers, certainly not in 
the service of mankind, or for the promotion of virtue, and the 
extermination of vice and profligacy; but to the destruction of 
peace and harmony, and the encouragement of the vilest and 
most corrupt of human passions. Of the correcttiess of this 
assertion, Don Juan is a memorable example; and if any 
body is inclined to doubt us, let him consult the publication 
first, and then yield credence to our allegation, when he will have 
abundant reasons to be satisfied in regard tq the justice of our 
remark. Don Juan is assuredly the work of no ordinary mind; 
and we feel convinced that the author’s knowledge of human nature, 
and his acquaintance with the sources and windings of the va¬ 
rious ])assions wliich agitate the breast of man, are profound and 
extensive. The poem abounds, moreover, with the most master¬ 
ly strok(!S of wit and humour—requisites which are the character¬ 
istics of few modern authors, who pretend to amuse us with the 
productions of their fancies—but still it is lamentable to find that 
Lord Byron discovers too inuch irritability and vindiefiveness to 
be quite unexceptionable in our chaster ears. To hunt his ene¬ 
mies down to death seems to be his chief aim; and on tlie whole, 
we think lie has, in the liitteniess of his heart, frequently indulg¬ 
ed in distorted views and partial delineations of men and man¬ 
ners, in so much that one is naturally led to question tin: motives 
of the writer, in coming forward to tax our curiosity by pre¬ 
senting us with a picture, which lays no claim to fidelity of re¬ 
presentation, and to suppose that none hut a mind imbued with 
the very worst (eelings could liave trampled ujion the most sa- 
cre.d rights of social intercourse. If man be really and without 
exaggeration what the poet has chosen to paint him, not as the 
noblest part of the creation, but the work of a fiend, it is easy 
to perceive whither this anomalous hypolliesis would lead, and 
of what dregs the character of the noble Lord himself must be 
formed. What is he now, and what would he be ? He cannot 
annihilate existence to mould and fashion it according to his own 
whim and pleasure. He cannot add to or take away from its allot¬ 
ted misery or happiness, as apportioned from the beginning : and 
if woman, lovely and interesting, though in many respects weak and 
fickle—jierliaps an emblem of the inconstant and envious planet 
which rules the night—be what she is described in the Ibriner 
cantos of Don Juan, how can he remedy the evil ? Why then 
pluck the tender blossom from its parent stock, and crush it, ere it 
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is fit to wither ? Lord Byron’s woman is different from what her 
Creator intended her—not the rose-bud bursting into a full¬ 
blown blossom; pure and unsullied as the snow on the mountain’s 
top,ready to melt before the heated rays of the scorching sun—beau¬ 
tiful as a cherub deputed from above with the tidings of peace 
and gladness to man—but fostering fiendish malice, and exhibiting 
her mental hideousness to scare and terrify the sex for whose 
comfort she was created. This is woman, we repeat, as the au¬ 
thor of Don Juan has represented her. Little as Lord Byron 
may be aware, that iu forcing so'vile a likeness of the female 
character upon our credulity, he is himself likely to share in the 
disgrace and infamy, which he would fain attach to it; we can¬ 
not for an instant suppose that his Lordship has alone, to 
the exclusion of all men, dropped from the clouds, and is con¬ 
sequently free from the spots and impurities which defile hu¬ 
manity. It would be scandalous to make such an exception in 
his own favour, and to pass a sweeping censure upon the rest of 
mankind, because his Lordship has not been treated by some with 
that lenity, which he has not himself been most forward in exer¬ 
cising towards others. If be does not openly and avowedly de¬ 
clare his own immaculate purity, he has done so in substance ; 
and when he turns with indignation and sarcasm upon all who 
happen to entertain a difference of opinion upon any matters, whe¬ 
ther connected with church or civil polity, can it be imagined 
that his Lordship, in raising a hue and cry against his adver¬ 
saries, makes no invidious distinction in his own behalf. He 
who wrenches a firebrand from the blazing pile to destroy the 
))roporty of his neighbour, may some time or another perish 
in a conflagration of his own making. To presume to walk on 
the watery main, in imitation of St. Peter, without the singular 
faith of that martyr to Christianity, would be to overwhelm one’s 
self with destruction. He that wishes to bend the bow of Ulys¬ 
ses, must first assure himself of the vigour and dexterity 
which the sturdy arm of that prince possessed. Lord Byron 
has more than aft’orded us an earnest of his desire to perlbrm 
these wonders; but as yet he has failed to adduce any proofs of 
bis miracle-working faculties. All that he has heretofore done, was 
the mere exhibition of the agility of a mountebank; which con¬ 
tributed to our diversion, but tended to produce no solid con¬ 
viction of his capability and valour to execute what he professed 
to midertakc. It would appear that Lord Byron’s quarrel with 
his species had originated in some private pique and disappoint¬ 
ment. Like a froward child, perhaps, he felt offended with his 
gewgaw, and wanted to dash it on the ground; but was prevented 
doing so by his nurse, when he commenced pouting and crying, 
because he was not allowed to commit the meditated mischief. 
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Lord Byron has somewhere insinnated, that if his writings are 
impious, the Paradise Lost of Milton must suffer equally under 
that imputation. But this is not true of that illustrious bard; 
and before we feel authorized to make so unjust a charge as 
this, we must in the first instance look into the character of his 
great poem, and examine the motives which impelled him to un¬ 
dertake the composition of it. Besides, we do not happen to 
recollect that Milton makes use of objectionable language in 
more than one or two places; but which is attributable rather to 
chance or circumstance, than to design:—it is,moreover,put into 
the mouth of the devil, from whose lips theology could not, of 
course, be expected to drop; and even then, Milton does not make 
virtue subservient to vice and immorality. The envy which is 
engendered in the breast of Satan, from a contemplation of his 
irremediable guilt and wretchedness, when all the creatures of 
God who had not fallen from their primitive innocence were 
comparatively happy and blessed, may be supposed to have oc¬ 
casioned the expression of those bitter feelings, which he is made 
to utter in his soliloquy. Milton is not systematically profane, 
as we apprehend is literally the case with Lord Byron; nor 
can it be said that Milton ever sacrifices to poetical harmony 
his just sense of the moral government of the world, and his de¬ 
pendence upon the justice and mercy of his Creator. But Lord 
Byron, in the design and plot of his poem, does not always pre¬ 
serve that admirable consistency of a conviction of the unerring 
wisdom of omnipotence, which marks the conduct ofParadise Lost. 
No poet, ancient or modern, has ever stooped to the meanness of 
making the evils of this life triumphant over the good which 
prevails in the world :—Manfred, Laura, Beppo, Mazeppa, and 
Don Juan, are complete exemplifications of this circumstance. 
The speeches of Lucifer in Cain, with the result which they pro¬ 
duce on the susceptible mind of the first fratricide, in ultimately 
and entirely estranging him from the service and adoration of 
his divine Maker, and in persuading him that God was the au¬ 
thor of sin, must not be forgotten, since they afford another pa¬ 
rallel point, and strengthen the grounds of our accusation against 
Lord By roll. Milton’s worst characters, excepting the devil him¬ 
self, are angels, compared to the best of Lord Byron’s; and their 
most reprehensible acts do not create those horrid sensations of 
shuddering and fearful trembling, which are excited by a view 
of the actions assigned to those of the latter; because the deeds of 
the one are casual, or are ascribable to the natural course of 
events, wtliout being darkened by the guilt of cold-blooded pre¬ 
meditation, while those of the other are engendered in feelings 
of the worst and darkest complexion. But Milton was a man 
pious even to enthusiasm, and not destitute of Christian charity 
towards the frailties and weaknesses of his fellow beings. He 
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too had his failings, but they were tempered and corrected by 
the emollients of that religion, which he knew came from above, 
and which he had embraced, not because it was the creed of his 
forefathers, but because he had carefully examined its doctiines, 
and felt convinced that it was the only real source of consolation 
and happiness under all human trials. How difl'eient is the pre¬ 
dicament in which Lord Byron Stands to Milton! After closely re¬ 
viewing liis Lordship’s political and literary career, and scanning 
the history of his private and public acts, we protest we are un¬ 
able to discover in what essentials Lord Byron can be said to as¬ 
similate to his great predecessor. Let him then clear tliis difficulty, 
before he again thinks of justifying his blasphemies and impieties— 
which cannot be vindicated by the only solitary instance which 
Paradise Lost affords; and that too, of so trivial a kind, as 
scarcely to create any serious apprehension in the reader’s 
mind. Another charge we bring against our author is, that 
all his heroes and heroines are notoriously prolligate and vicious 
characters, without a single amiable trait in them to induce any 
charitable allowances on their behalf. The magic lantern which 
he holds in his hand, contains pictures distorted and disfigured in 
the execution, which he would have us believe are faithful por¬ 
traits of the human .species; but we are not now in a condition 
to be deceived by the boldness of the magician’s asseverations ; 
and indeed the glare of the light is too strong to impose upon 
us a hideous caricature for a correct resemblance. This is 
not the method which Milton ever i-esortedto of establishing any 
favourite postulatuin; nor is it the practice ofany other living writer 
of fame : it is one, however .’which Lord Byron has chosen, and to 
which he is ready to sacrifice every noble consideration. The 
broadest insinuations, and the directest implications. Lord Byron 
has hitherto been contented to repel, not by fairness of argument, 
strength of reasoning, and manliness of dignity; but by subterfuges, 
evasions, and shifts, as mean and despicable in their own nature, as 
they have proved useless and futile in their tendency. Another 
objection to his Lordship’s availing himself of the plea of 
Milton’s impiety, by continually preaching against the follies 
and crimes of his opponents, is, that he wishes to secine to him¬ 
self immunities which he withholds from others. One impiety 
is not to be excused by the commission of another of a greater 
magnitude—yet so thinks Lord Byron—an opinion in which few 
are so besotted as to join him. What is the drama entitled 
“ Cain a Mystery,” if not a tissue of the grossest impieties? Tell 
him so, and he will instantly retort upon Milton. This mode of 
meeting his opponents is neither fair nor just, and would be inad¬ 
missible in the case of a criminal standing at the bar of justice. 
Why then shotild it be available to Lord Byron, or any other man 
similarly placed? How inconsistent in any individual gil'ted as his 
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Lordship is, with the most splendid genius and versatile talents, ma¬ 
tured and perfected by a classical and well-grounded education 
an education beyond which the nobility of England do not aspire—to 

descend to this dishonourable bye-way manner of defending actions 

whicli cannot bear the glare of scrutiny into the motives, be they what 
they may, which actuated them. To what a miserable dilemma has 
not Lord Byron unwittingly reduced himself, by his uncontrollable 
and headstrong pertinacity ! And now that he is caught in a snare 
of his own making, he raves and foams like a madman, because 
he was not forewarned of the peril. ■ Happily the world is not yet 
in its dotage, to be gulled by the most palpable improbabilities, 
much less by the legerdemain tricks of bis Lordship—as some ol 
his satellites have been. It was observed by the celebrated Burke, 
to whom even Lord Byron must bow with deference, that from the 
sublime to the ridiculous there is but one step; and to this last 
stale of degradation, it is to be feared, his Lordship is fast ap¬ 
proaching. The truth of this remark has been exemplified in 
the various [iroductions of bis Lordship’s muse, from the sub¬ 
lime and inimitable effusion of Childe Harold to the burldsqne 
Vision of Judgment, published in the early number of “ The Libe¬ 
ral”—a periodical, that dragged the lingering existence of a few 
short months, and then expired in its own ashes. What reputation, 
fame, or honour. Lord Byron gained by the publicity of the pa¬ 
rody in question, we have never been able to ascertain. He may 
])erliaps have succeeded in communicating a momentary pain 
to Mr. Southey’s bosom ; but he could ba\'e acquired no lasting 
renown or popularity by the Ictling off of tliat literary squib. 
So long as Lord Byron is suffered to hurl the thunders of Jupiter, 
he cares not whom he lays prostrate, friend or foe ; and whilst, 
iEohis-like, be lets loose the fiercest winds of heaven, in the midst 
of the universal liavock, he sits undisturbed and contented, because 
the ruin reaches him not. But for om^e arrest the uplifted thun¬ 
derbolt from liis arm, and he becomes infuriated with madness. 
To the juirity of his intentions, and the justice of his eansc, Lord 
Byron seldom trusts the vindication of his conduct; while it is 
his invariable practice to exculpate himsclf,hy endeavouring to fix on 
others the odium which attaches to his own character: and when¬ 
ever insinuations, whether direct or indirect, are made regarding 
the general scope of his writings, he turns quick upon his oppo¬ 
nents, and tries to overwhelm them with the vilest calumny, and 
most blasphemous imprecations. It is more with his system, than 
with his Lordship individually, that fault is found ; and it is la¬ 
mentable to ))erceiye,tliat while he neglects his person, he defends 
the character ol his productions with a degree of repreliensihle 
obstinacy. W e do not believe that any personal dislike is foster¬ 
ed against his Lordship by even men who have, given him the 
greatest annoyance ; but we imagine their hostility arises from the 



scaring anomaly of his doctrines upon aU subjects: and for oar> 
selves, we can see little commendable in the principles which he 
seems anxious of promulgating to the world at large, without re¬ 
flecting that they are not suitable to the habits of mankind and the 
temper of the timp. 

We hope it wilf not be thought, from the nature of our strictures 
in the preceding paragraphs, that our opinion of Lord Byron is 
at all inimical to his poetic fame. As far as mere metrical ar¬ 
rangement and poetical harmony are concerned, we entertain the 
highest admiration for his Lordship’s talent; but in his senti¬ 
ments and principles we cannot so easily coincide. We have, in 
a subsequent part of this article, as well as elsewhere, expressed 
ourselves in the most unqualified term^ of the poetical excellencies 
which pervade almost all his performances; but beyond this we can¬ 
not bring ourselves to approve; for the general tenour of his doc¬ 
trines, on whatever topic, is of a complexion too terrifying to meet 
with our approbation and support: and however specious in 
their external form, they are too glaring to deceive and delude all. 
So profusely are they scattered in every one of his effusions, and 
particularly in the early cantos of Don Juan, that they obviate 
the necessity of our entering into a fuller elucidation of the ten¬ 
dency they lead to, than what has already occupied our time and 
our attention. We feel confident that our opposition does not 
spring from that love of singularity, by which we could hope to 
benefit in the slightest measure. The name of Byron, abstracted¬ 
ly considered, contains no charm or illusion; but the peculiar 
fascination of it arises from a combination of circumstances. The 
spell, however, which had hitherto bound the faculties of his wor¬ 
shippers, is now broken, and the glittering paged, which before, 
arrayed in the robes of Fancy, appeared too gorgeous and dazzling 
to be steadily gazed at, now turns out a stock of wood, fit only to 
be cast into the fire. The temple that vice had, in the days of de¬ 
lusion and superstition, reared to itself, is at length demolished 
and levelled to the ground, as the eyes of its votaries are begin¬ 
ning to be purged of the mists that had before obscured their visu¬ 
al organ. Enough is seen to the forniation of a correct judgment 
on the merits of Don Juan, though its deformities are glossed over 
with the nicest touches of the artist’s pencil; yet vice is never 
amiable, even though it should be decked out in the garb of vir¬ 
tue, and rendered attractive and imposing by every false and me¬ 
retricious art. Not the magic zone of the Paphian goddess can 
impart fascination to natural deformity; and not even the blan¬ 
dishments of the Graces can invest a disagreeable object with 
loveliness, so as to hold the heart in willing thraldom. Such is 
the exact picture of Don Juan, which, in tracing the real sources 
of the passions, and in describing incidents and scenes, so grossly 
outrages nature and her laws, that few would beUeve the author 
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to be serious, that he records nothing which- truthwould not war¬ 
rant, that all his portraits are faithful copies of originals, and 
that he has neither ex^gerated, nor “ set down aught in malice.* 
This is not correct. The limner may exert his utmost skill and in¬ 
genuity to pass off a counterfeit for the reality: detection, how¬ 
ever, is not quite impossible; although it is with concern we add, 
that many are liable to be cheated and deceived by the artifices 
of a practised scaramouch. Incredulity is the inherent feeling 
of the human mind; and when a man has acquired a certain 
quantum of celebrity, he is apt to exercise a very wide latitude 
of privilege in all his actions, to which in after life he becomes so 
thoroughly wedded, that no after consideration can reconcile him 
to a forfeiture of it. Imagining infallibility to be an attribute of his 
nature, he petulantly refuses his acquiescence to the propriety of 
having his motives weighed in the balance of public opinion, and 
thinks the world spiteful when his deeds accord not with its 
suffrage. Precisely in this situation stands Lord Byron; and from 
the dogmatical tone in which he has been habituated to commu¬ 
nicate bis notions, it would seem that he was not prepared for a 
rejection of them from any class of men. Authors, atUicted with 
a temper like this, are most testy on points relating to their opi¬ 
nions, which, whether they be consistent with the dictates of 
propriety and reason or not, are maintained with persevering 
inflexibility against the concurrent force of received truths and 
established axioms. Even in matters of pure literary enqui¬ 
ry, they plead the exemption of their writings from the canons of 
critical disquisition, and disacknowledge the supremacy of that 
court to whose decisions, except in their own persons, they would 
consider others pei'fectly amenable. This is an anomaly irre¬ 
concilable with every notion of a just and proper feeling, and is so 
subversive of the first principles of a well-regulated taste andjudg- 
ment, that it would be a waste of time to enter into a laboured 
exposure of its fallacy, and a refutation of the sophistry in which 
it is arrayed. 

We have before observed, that Lord Byron and Moore arc two 
of the best and most successful satirists that divide the republic of 
letters. The former ingeniously employs his faculties in lashing 
the vices of mankind with peculiar freedom and delicacy; so that 
while his satires are rendered apparently harmless and innocu¬ 
ous, they are in effect not the less sharp and cutting, because they 
do not openly betray the lurking venom which is concealed with- ' 
in them. The latter indiscriminately scatters his poisoned arrows 
around him, though not so artfully, yet not without doing as much 
execution and mischief as his rival. The victims of the first are 
kings, potentates, and princes, who in .the pride and vanity of 
their hearts think themselves privileged to traffic with, and 
barter the liberties and happiness of their subjects; and the last 
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points his thunderbolts at objects undignified either by worth 
or rank, whose insignificance, we should imagine, oiighl to 
protect them from the lightnings of the incensed satirist’s 
wrath, who would seem to evince a fixedness of determina¬ 
tion to scourge the growing follies of his species, regardless 
of all consequences, and without taking into account the common 
infirmities and diseases of their nature, as if he alone were exempt¬ 
ed from their contamination. Moore occasionally has a coarseness 
and vidgarity of slang, from which the more polished periods of 
Byron are particularly free; which is one reason why Lord Byron’s 
satirical elfusions are considered less otlensive than those of 
Moore. Lord Byron writes more with the view of securing the 
admiration of posterity, though he does not altogether reject 
the applause of cotemporary times ; but Moore appears to us 
more desirous of living in the recollection of the present genera¬ 
tion only, without caring for those honourable distinctions which 
the approbation of future ages would confer, and without being 
impelled in the race by a longing after fame immortal. Moore 
is a poet, endowed with an imagination splendid, gorgeous, and 
dazzling; but he wants vigour and solidity, which belong exclu¬ 
sively to Byron. We are pleased, and even charmed with the 
])oetry of Moore; but not satisfied,—and wdien w'e have once 
shut up the pages which delighted and amused us awhile, we 
feel a sensation within of having missed soraetliiug, which w'e 
cannot immediately recollect. Moore will not b(!ar to be studied 
often, while we may run over Byron’s productions without being 
wearied. Moore glitters and dazzles, but does not command 
the sympathy of his readers. He weaves a fairy web, whose 
shining films may arrest observation, without creating any de¬ 
sire to analyze the mysterious quality of its texture. Lord Byron 
is the opposite of all this, and will no doubt be praised and admir¬ 
ed, when Moore is forgotten. 

In associating the name of Byron with that of Moore, we mean 
no disparagement to the latter. They are both excellent, each in 
his own way, and liave both contributed much to the intellectual 
stock. Moore has,however, one advantage over Lord Byron, of 
not exulting over tlie misfortunes of his fellow creatures, and turn¬ 
ing their natural infirmities into subjects for merriment and 
laughter. We know' not where to look for an exception in his 
Lordship’s universal niisanthroj)y; and if, according to his o\vn 
declaration, he has ever done any good in his time, the merit of 
the act is obscured by tlie extensive mischief which his obnoxious 
writings have in some instances produced. The virtues of a series 
of years may be cancelled by the folly of a moment; but a whole 
life of vicious habits can never be redeemed by a solitary act of 
genero.sity or benevolence. It is ea.sy to roll (lown the stone of 
Sisyphus; but to the labour of reascending the summit of the 
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rock with it, few are equal. Such, however, has not been the 
career of Moore, who, whatever the faults of bis versification 
may be, has nothing to reproach himself with: not so Lord By¬ 
ron, of whom it cannot be said, that he has not written a line 
which dying he would not wish to blot out. Confining our remarks 
to their poetical reputations merely, we candidly confess, that 
his very best production, not even excepting Lalla Rhook, must 
yield in merit to any of Lord Byron’s less laboured pieces. 
Moore and Byron are two planets in the literary hemisphere, as 
distinct from each other’s attraction, as any two different bodies 
can possibly be. They move in their own separate orbits, and 
reliect their owm proper lights—though that of the one is of an 
intenscr warmth, and more dazzling splendour, than that of the 
other, which tries to keep at a distance, lest it be eclipsed by 
the overpowering radiance of its great rival. For our.selves, 
we have no mean opinion of the bard of Erin; but we have 
a higher one of Byron; and without seeming to acquiesce 
in the sentiments of the latter, in which we have never coin¬ 
cided, we may surely be allowed, in common with others, the 
privilege of expressing our simple admiration of the harmonious 
structm’e of his verse. We should be glad to bind the brow 
of Moore with a wreath of emeralds, and rejoice to see the 
rose blooming on that of Byron. 

Of all our author’s productions, Don Juan has been the imme¬ 
diate topic of as much praise and censure, as almost any human 
composition that we are acquainted with. This is no more than 
what we were prepared to expect from a poem of so questionable 
and dubious a character. Yet to the credit of LordByron,let it be re¬ 
collected, that of the fourteen cantos w’hich have been published, 
the last three are not so much tainted with personal satire as 
the eleven previous ones; and if they do not altogether aspire to 
the highest flights of poetry, as their precursors, they are not 
tinctured with that invincible bitterness of sarcasm and reckless¬ 
ness of invective, which blacken the former cantos. Lord Byron 
is unquestionably becoming more and more serious, as he pro¬ 
ceeds with the execution of his design ; and the nearer he ap¬ 
proaches the catastrophe, the more solemn and pompous he grows. 
He has exchanged the flaming sword, that breathed fire and de¬ 
struction, for an Aaron-like rod, that one day turns into a ser¬ 
pent, hissing and flying at every object, and the next puts forth 
blossoms, that draw their hues from the sun and the rainbow, 
and their fragrance from the sweets of pai’adise. He has seen, 
that if the world will not admire nor regard virtue, when she 
comes adorned and beautified with all the blandishments and 
graces of a Cleopatra, blushing like an eastern bride, and glit¬ 
tering with all tlie splendours of royalty, or arrayed in celestial 
charms, like Venus issuing from the foam of the sea, of the most 
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as she of being embraced, when she comes clothed with the 
terrors of a fury. Perhaps it is under a conviction of the utter 
impossibility of attaining the legitimate object which all writers 
profess to have in view; that he has deemed it absolutely necessa¬ 
ry to change the tone of his strictures; yet so little does he appear 
to be skilled in the tactics of ruses de guerre of satire, that in 
the midst of his assumed disguise, we occasionally perceive 
gleams of the same ruthless spirit of rancour,which have marked his 
track heretofore, in the history of human passions and human in¬ 
firmities. If, in reference to Don Juaii, the sun of poesy is not 
absolutely shorn of its golden beams, that before dazzled the 
sight of the reader, and deprived him of the power of fixing 
his steady gaze on tlie splencUd glories which encircle its orb, 
its glow is nevertheless become somewhat milder. Some have 
supposed that Lord Byron’s genius is on the wane, from having 
perused the last cantos of Don Juan, because it is presumed that 
it does not exhibit the same vividness and felicity of conception, 
and luxurious richness of poetical harmony, in which the 
bolder muse of the noble bard had hitherto revelled, even 
to sickening. There is perhaps the same difference between 
the earlier and later productions of our author, as there may 
be conceived to exist between the paradise of the Mahometans 
and the Elysium of the Pagans, the one abounding with 
the most perfect happiness that can possibly be derived from 
the society of blooming Houries, whose beauty is of such 
a mould as to soften the heart of the most obdurate stoic, 
and the circumstance of rivers flowing with milk and honey, 
from which the faithful may take their without satiety; 
—while the other holds out an invitation by the perpetual shade 
and verdure of its scenery, the ease and indolence in which 
all may indulge without risking censure, feasting upon am¬ 
brosia, and quaffing the nectar of the gods. Yet on the tree 
of life of both, we discover the most lasting verdure, the most 
variegated blossoms, and the most luscious fruit, whose taste 
confers immortality, and from the droppings of whose swegts 
a perfumed fragrance arises, that fills the whole universe with the 
aroma of the most odoriferous flowers, and which ravishes the 
senses by the richness of its odour. True it is, that the cantos 
before us have not much of this quality; but it would be dege¬ 
nerating into the utmost extravagance of fastidiousness, to say that 
they are wholly unpleasing and unattractive, as it was lately 
affirmed by a sagacious critic. We are far from being ambitious 
of imitating the example of some, who condemn a work merely 
for the sake of condemning, and extol its merits only for the 
pleasure of praising. For ourselves, we cull and separate the 
flowers from the weeds, which would otherwise choke and destroy 
them; and we may further be allowed to observe, without being 



thought to compromise our sincerity, that even in Don Juan, 
Lord Byron has given ample proofs of a great pdprolific mind; 
and that in some of its stanzas, he powerfully reminds us of 
Apollo riding out in the golden chariot of the sun, and in the 
brightness of his glory traversing- the zodiac, which, as the bur¬ 
nished wheels of his glittering car roll onwards, becomes irradi¬ 
ated with a dazzling splendour, till at length the whole face of 
heaven is illumined with streams of celestial light, that at the 
same moment imparts its brilliancy to the earth, and dissipates 
its gloom. 

We now proceiid to take a brief and rapid outline of the 
remaining adventures of Don Juan, since his arrival in England, 
His introduction into the first English families is the natural conse¬ 
quence, partly of his birth, and partly of the high situation which 
he held in the Russian service, as well as the diplomatic charac¬ 
ter, under the auspices of which he appeared at St. James’s. 
The advantages which this circumstance too obviously atforded 
to the noble author, of chastising the irregularities of those against 
whom he had conceived a dislike, or perhaps of checking the 
prcpo.slerous customs of the age, were too great to be carelessly 
trilled witlt—accordingly he assumes a mask, that he might the 
more safely iiiduige his favourite propensity of hurling his anathe¬ 
mas, with little discrimination and judgment, at the whole race of 
mankind, for the offences ofa few, who had incurred his hatred and 
displeasure. Having thus declared war, though he'might have 
perceived his mistake, which he was not too eager to acknow¬ 
ledge and rectify, he probably had not the manliness and candour 
afterwards to consult his peace and quietness by capitulating on 
honourable term's. Perhaps Lord Byron may think it more 
commendable to sufi'rr martyrdom in the cause which behas himself 
espoused, whether a good or bad one, than ow n his errors, make 
a reparation for his crimes, and, Nebuchadnezzar-like, let the 
dews of heaven wash his body, that his “ sins may be made as 
w'hite as snow.” 

After some preliminary matter, descanting on the pernicious 
and destructive, ettects arising from an inordinate desire of pos¬ 
sessing unlimited wealth, and breaking forth into sarcastic re¬ 
flections on the dreadful tendency to which the fatal passion of 
love very Irequently leads, and the no less to be dreaded conse¬ 
quences resulting if om an injudicious connection, the twenty-third 
stanza of the twelfth canto opens w'ith a resumption of Don Juan’s 
career in London. Our readers will doubtless recollect Juan’s 
Moslem protegee, named Leila, with her “ Orient eyes,” whom he 
had generously rescued from the hands of two Russian soldiers, 
when she was on the point of being butchered in cold blood at 
the siege of Ishmael; and that she had accompanied her preserver 
and benefactor on his excursion to England. Juan’s female ac- 
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qnaititancps, prppossessed in Ler favour, begin to exhibit a laudable 
spirit of euiulatioii in regard to the inode of edueation, which 
each appears solicilous should be adopted for the cultivation of 
her young mind. One proposes one system, and another another 
system; while all agree that something ought to be done for her 
moral and intellectual improvement, but under the superintendence 
of a iierson of rank and influence. Don Juan’s decision I'ell upon 
Lady Pineh-beek, a superannuated matron, who was at one time 
reckoncfl virl nous; but scandal, with its hundred mouths, had since 
blazoned forth her ladyship’s frailty, which had latterly become 
the subject of conversation among those disturbers of public tran¬ 
quillity, w ho are alvvaj s busying themselves in raking up the afl'airs 
of families, and publishing them with industrious assiduity and 
numberless additions to the world. Lady Pinch-beck was admir¬ 
ed. however, for her w it; and her hon mots were repeated from 
mouth to mouth, as deserving of perpetuation. To these qualities 
were added those of charity, and cxcmplariness in her domestic 
conduct. 8hc had a high and lofty demeanour, and occasionally 
even eondcscanded to bestow her admonitions gratuitously 
on young people, who, .she took it for granted, stood in need of her 
advice. To little Jjeila .she was much attached, and even Don 
J uan had made considerable progress in her ladyship’s good graces. 
Leaving Leila, therefore, eiilircly to the management of Lady 
Piuch-bcck,wlios(! daughtcr.s, the poet informs us, were very ad¬ 
vantageously settled in lll'e, Duu Juan mixes activa-ly in the 
dissipations and revelries of fashion. He visits every ball, forms 
a party at every' fete, and enters with spirit and animation into 
all 'orisol'gaieties. The twelfth canto is chiefly tilled with reflec¬ 
tions; and in this particular Lord Byron allows himself the ut¬ 
most latitude of exjwessioii, inveighing with all the acrimony of 
disappointed feelings against the irregular habits, which too ol'ten 
Jind a ready admission into those circles where no restraint is put 
upon the most criminal excesses. 

In the tliirtccntli canto, we find the author assuming a turn of 
seriousness in his narrative, and gravely deprecating the. practice 
of purposely misconsl ruing the broadest jests at vice into a cul¬ 
pable intention; which habit, with bis usual charity, be ascribes 
to those, who he stales arc styled rigidly virtuous. This is not 
true, and where we have had so many grounds for suspicion, 
assertion will not pass for proof. We do not blame Lord Byron 
for making the gross follies of our nature the subject of bis sa¬ 
tirical powers; but because he seldom, if ever, makes any discri¬ 
mination between the two great agents which actuate almost all 
oiir actions— vice and virtue,—because be does not separate the 
bad from the good,—because he himself seldom observes a medi¬ 
um between jest and earnestness,—because he sweepingly con¬ 
demns the whole human species, and because he often confounds 
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religion with mere morality. Every man is at perfect freedom 
to chastise arrogance and conceit, to launch the lightnings of 
his indignation at whatever bears the semblance of vice, and to 
propose plans and schemes for general improvement; l>ut it 
would be absurd to begin the work by giving a loose to iiersonal 
slander and abuse, contemning established authority, and endea¬ 
vouring to overturn indisputable truths. Manners, and not men, 
if vitiated, and tending to the destruction of rational liberty ami 
ha])piness, merit exposure and castigation; hut we reprobate, 
in the strongest and most unqualilied terms, the habit of descend¬ 
ing from generalities into particularities. Such is ilu; invanatile 
and constant practice, which has grown upon Lord llyrou, svlio 
is strangely anxious to secure the immunities of a s •ll^jriv lleg, ;l 
.system to himself, from the henelit of which ho would siTupnlniisly 
debar all who profess acri’.ed dilforout from I hat wliieli regubOes 
his own faith. In his struggles. Lord Bj'ron seems to I'oegct, 
that in “corporal sulferance, tlie meanest worm fei Is as gnnit a 
pang, as when the mightiest giant breathes liis lastand would, 
in the vastnnss of his strength, trample, upon the crawiing pismire, 
widiout seeming to care for the agonies iindi'r wliieli it writhes ; 
whilst the puncture of the smallest bhide of grass would in liis 
own person extort the groan of ])aiii and anguish from his L irtl- 
sliip. This is the excess of moral prudisiiness, we had alm.isf stii 1 
turpitude, which, however well it may he disguised for a time, w.ll 
at last betray itself, and entail upon tlio unhappy prefend'T eerfain 
shame and ignominy.—Wc are next introduced to Lady V.li iinc 
Amimdevillc, whose beauty and accomplislmienls. in (he heyday 
of youth, li.ad made some impression on the hearts of lun- nor- 
vshippers—and who, to borrow llio author’s phraseology, had in¬ 
spired men with eloquence in her praise, aridslniek (hirnli the gen- 
tier sox, whether with adtniralion for her charms, or jealousy of 
her loveliness, we are left to conjecture. She was married to a 
nohlemau of some consequence, and rc)H!ialion for statesman¬ 
like qualities; but his disposition was irascible and baiiglitv, 
and he had also the characti'r of being self-ojiinionativc. These are 
the personages with whom Don Juan becomes inlimat'', and 
through whose kind auspices the circle of his friend; and ae- 
qnaiufaiices is rapidly enlarged. Lord Henry wa.s gdied, like 
most men, with some of the strangest peculiarities; and pi nba- 
bly under the inllueuce of one of these, he in a liitie time l on- 
ceives a strong jiartialily for Juan, who. to shew his sense of 
this condescension, pays the utnmst deference to his iinble 
patron in all things—and as it was his good fortune to jmssciw. a 
conciliatory temper, wc may well presume it rocominentled 
him not a little to the notice and esteem of the ilhistrioiis peer; 
for Juan was the man after Lord Henry’s heart. Thi.s iiobleman’.s 
mansion was situated in Blank Blank square, to which Juan was of- 
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ten invited and always welcomed. Of Lady Adeline, the author 
says: 

XXXII. 


To all she was polite, without parade ; 

To some she showed attention of that kind 
Which flatters, but is flattery conveyed 
In such a sort a.s cannot leave behind 
A trace imworlliv either wife or maid; 

A gentle, genial courtesy of mind. 

To those who were, or passed for meritorious. 
Just to console sad glory for being glorious : 

xxxm. 


Which is in all respecl.s, save nmv and (hen, 

A dull and desolate appendage. Gaze 
Upon the shades oftho.se distinguished men. 

Who were, or are the puppet-show.s of prai-se. 

The praise of persecution. Gaze again 
On the most favoured; and amidst the blaze 
Of sunset halos o’er the laurol-browed. 

What can yc recognize? a gilded cloud, p. 71. Canto XIII. 

This reminds us something of Childe Harold; we mean only ia 
reference to the .strain of moralizing which is here and else¬ 
where attempted; and bears a strong aflmity to the lightminded¬ 
ness and blameable laxity, wliich are so visible in tlie former 
cantos. It is like viewing the breatlile.ss calm and peaceful 
serenity of the ocean, after the violence of the storm had subsid¬ 
ed, and its agitation ceased: it is like turning from the harrowing 
desolation of a scene laid waste by warring elements, to fix your 
looks upon the freshness and verdure of a smiling landscape, over 
which the blight of the Simoom has not passed; but whose na¬ 
tural beauty is heightened by the moisture they derive from the 
rain, hanging in large pearly drops upon the leaves and blades. 
It was to be wished, that Lord Byron had not so soon changed 
the pleasing theme, as will be plainly seen by the .succeeding 
stanza, in which the portrait of Lady Adeline is continued. 


XXXIV. 

There also wa.s of course in Adeliue 
That calm patrician polish in the address. 

Which ne'er can pass the ccpiinoctial line 
Of any thing wnicli nat\ire would express. 

Just as a Mandarin buds nothing fine. 

At least his manner surters no! to guess 
That any thing he views can greally please. 

Perhaps we’ve borrowed this from the Chinese, p.72. Can. XIII. 

The winter being now at a close, the fashionables had all 
begun to forsake tlie gay metropolis to retire to their country villas. 
Lord and Lady Araundeville, resolving to give a grand fdte dur- 
mu’ the approaching season, invite a large party to meet at their 
country residence; and amongst the nobility and gentry, who 
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were engaged to partake of their hospitality, the Russian en¬ 
voy, who is no less a personage than Don Juan himself, was 
also a guest. This place of entertainment, belonging to the 
above mentioned illustrious pair,is called Norman Abbey, once a 
gothic structure, and forming an old monastery; but now enlarg¬ 
ed and beautified by various additions, alterations, and improve¬ 
ments made to it, according to modern taste. Its ancient situa¬ 
tion and appearance are described in strong and glowing lan¬ 
guage. 

LVI 

It stood embosom'd in a happy valley, 

Crowned by high woodlands, where the Druid oak 
Stood like Caractaciis, in act to rally 

His host, witli broad arms ’gainst the tliunder-stroke j 
And from beneath his houghs were seen to sally 
The dappled foresters—as day aw'oke. 

The branching stag swept dowti with all his herd. 

To quaff a brook which murmur’d like a bird. 

LVII. 

Before the mansion lay a liquid lake, 

Broad as transparent, deeji, and freshly fed 
By a river, which its soften’d wav did lake 
In currents thro’ the calmer water spread 
Around: the wild fowl nestled in the brake 
And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed : 

The woods sloped downwards to its brink, and stood 
With their green faces fix’d upon the flood. 

LVIII. 

Its outlet dash’d unt o a deep cascade. 

Sparkling with foam, until again subsiding 
Its shriller echoes—like an infant niadi! 

Quiet—sank into softer ripples, gliding 
Into a rivulet; and thus allayed. 

Pursued its course, now gleaming, and now hiding 
Its windings thro’ the woods ; now cle.u-, now blue. 

According as the skies their shadows threw. 

LIX. 

A glorious remnant of the golliic pile, 

(While yet the clmrcli was Rome’s) stood half apart 
In a grand arch, which once screen'd mans an aisle. 

These last had disappear’d—a loss to art: 

The first yet frown’d superbly o’er Ihe soil. 

And kindled I'eeliugs in the roughest heart. 

Which mourn’d the power of time’s or tempest's march. 

In gazing on that venerable arch. pp. 83, »I, Canto XIII. 

One part of this noble building had in former times been par¬ 
ticularly appropriated for devotional purposes and the reception 
of saint-like images, as may be obviously gathered from the pre¬ 
ceding and following stanzas, which latter only we can quote. 
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LXI. 

But in a liislu'r niclie, alone, but croun'd, 

'I'he viri'ln mother of the God-born child, 

Willi li''r Son in her blessed arms, look’d round. 

Spared by some chance, when all beside ^Yas spoil’d. 

She made the earth below seem holy ground. 

'I’his may be superstition, weak or wild. 

But even the faintest relics of a shrine 

Of any worship, wake some thoughts divine, p. 8,5, Canto XITI. 
The thought in the three next stanzas is no less beautifully 
conceived and elegantly e.xecutcd; and it is in the hope that the 
reader’s mind will feel the full force of our remark, that we ai'o 
induced to present him wdth them. 

LXII. 

A mighty window, hollow in the centre, 

■Shorn of its gla.s.s of thousand eoloiirings. 

Through which the deepen’d glories once ooiild enter, 

Slri;aming IV an olf the sun like ser,iph’s svings. 

Now yawns all desolate : now loud, mow fainter. 

The gale .sweeps thro’ its fretwork, and oft sin.'.s 
The owl his aiilhein, wlicre the silenced guire 
Lie with their hallelujahs cpiench'd like lire. 

LXIU. 

But in the noon-tiile of (lie nionn, and nlien 
The wind is winged from one point of heaven. 

There moans a strange unearthly sound, whicli llicre 
Is musical—a dying accent, driven 
Through the huge arcli, which soars and sinks ag ihi. 

Some deem it hut the distant echo given 
Back to the night wind by the waterfall. 

And hannonized by tlie old choral wall : 

LXIV. 

Others, that some original shape, or form 
Sliaped by decay perchance, hath given the power 
(Though less than tlml of Memnon’s statu*', warm 
In Egypt’s ravs, to harp at a fixed hoar) 

To this grey ruin, with a voice to charm. 

Sad. but serene, it sweeps o’er trei' or tower: 

The eanse I know not, nor can solve ; but such 
The fact—I’ve heard it—once perhaps loo much. pp. 86, 87, 
Canto XIII. 

Thi.s beautiful description of Norman Abbey is concluded in 
the two succeeding stanzas, wliicli we think will be admired 
as much as the preceding ones. It may be necessary to premise, 
however, that such was the interesting appearance of this an¬ 
cient edifice under its original .structure ; but which, after pa.ssing 
into the bands of its present proprietor, had received numerous 
embellisliments, as taste or curiosity prompted. 

LXV. 

Amidst the court a gothic fountain play’d, 

Symmetrical, but deck’d with carvings quaint. 
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Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 

And here perhaps a monster, there a saint 
Tlie spring gush’d thro’ grim mont hs, of granite made. 

And sparkled into basins, where it spent 
Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles. 

Like man’s vain-glory, and his vainer troubles. 

LXVI. 

The mansion’s self v^as vast and venerable, 

AVith more of the mnnastie than has been 
Elsewhere preserved : the cloisters still were stables. 

The cells too and refectory, 1 ween : 

An erquisite small chai)el had been able, 

’Till unimpair’d, to decorate the scene ; 

The rest had been reformed, replac<“d, nr sunk. 

And spokcmoreorthebaronthanthemonk, ji)). 87,88,Can. Xlfl. 

Amidst a variety of furniture, with which the apartnients 
were decorated, to set them oil' to all possible advantage, the 
building, in its present t ransformed state, was richly adorned with 
paintings executed by the first artists. 

1,XXI. 

But ever and anon, to soothe j onr vision, 

Fatignrd with those hcrediinrv glories. 

There rose a Carlo Dolce, or a 'I’ltian, 

Or wilder gronpe of savage Salvatore’s: 

Here danced Albimo’s Imrs, and here the sea shone 
In \ ernefs (icean lights ; and there the stories 
or martyrs need, as Spagnolelto tainted 
His brush with nil the hloodofall the sainted. 

LXXH. 

Her c sweetly .spread a landscape of Loraine : 

'J'here Itembraiidt made his darkness equrd light. 

Or gloom' Car.i'.aggin’s gloomier stain 

Bron/.ed o'er some lean and stoic anchorite ; 

Blit, 111! a 'I’cniers woos, and not in vain. 

Your e\ es to revel in a livelier sight; 

His bell-iiicuthed goblet makes me feel ipiite Dainsli 
Or Dutch w ilh (hirst—what ho 1 a flask of Rhenish, pp. 90, 91, 
Canto XIH. 

The parly invited at Lord and Lady .Aniundeville’.s cniiiifry 
.seat, which was no other than Norman Abbey ilself, at letigth 
begin to a.s.semble, of whom a long and circnnistantial detail is 
given, which, to avoid tediousness, we pass over; as a mere cutti- 
logiie of names and other trilling particulars, however esscidial 
to the interest of a narrative, will hardly gratify the taste of our 
more refined reader.s. The festive .scene is described with 
grea^animatioii and felicity of expression, atw'hieh the usual ca¬ 
rousals take place, such us the diversion of dancing, cards and 
other amusements, as were most agreeable to (lie dill’ercnt tastes 
of different visitors. At a very late hour—a circumstance quite 
common at these orgies—the guests retire one after another; and 
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hfre this canto ends, which, in our opinion, appears to be the best 
of the three. 

Canto the fourteenth opens with a serious reflection on death, 
a subject at all times unpleasant to think of, and always ap¬ 
palling and tcri ific to the guilty mind. Lord Byron, contrary to 
our expectation, has given a grave and cogitative turn to it, and w'e 
must own a good deal surprised us by his strain of moralizing on 
this topic, which reminds us more of the philosopher, who had 
all his lifetime studied these things, and profited by the lesson 
they afi'ord, than of the man of the world, who seldom sutlers 
thoughts of this kind to intrude on his privacy, and who never 
troubles himself with rcllccting on the probability of one day 
pursuing the same darksome journey which is appointed for all, 
both rich and poor, whether of a gay or saturnine turn of dispo¬ 
sition. For once Lord Byron seems to have quitted his usual 
tone of levity and trifling, and to have assumed a sedateness of 
thinking, a mood in which we do not always find his Lordship 
immersed. It is indeed quite retfc.sbing to see Lord Byron 
strip himself of his accustomed inconsiderate light-heartedness, 
which, to say the least of it, is neither creditable to the reputation 
of the author, nor to the feelings of the man. But after all, this 
humorous fit, which had perhaps been pttrposely assumed to 
answer certain views, is ol'short duration, and Lord Byron again 
unceremoniously relapses into his former thoughtlessness. 

111 . 

For me I know nought; nothing I deny. 

Admit, vejert, coiiteiiin ; and what know yoti. 

Except perhaps that you were born to die ? 

And both may after all turn out untrue. 

An age may come. Font of eternity, 

VVlien notliing shall be either old or new. 

Death, so call’d, is a thing which makes men weep. 

And yet a tiiird of life i.s pass’d in sleep. 

IV. 

A sleep withoiit dreaim, after a rough day 
Of loll, is nhat ^^e covet iin'St; and )et 
How clay sliriuks back from more fpiiesccnt clay! 

The very suicide, tliat pay.s his debt 
At once with instalnunfs (an old way 
Of paying debts, vvliieh creditors regret) 

IjeU out impatiently hi.s ru.shiug breath, 

'^**^***^ of life than dread of death, pp. 118, 119, Canto 

This may frequently be the case; but the truth of it is 
sometimes qtiestionable; for it ha.s happened, in some instances, 
that the dread of death is not greater than the disgust felt 
for life. We know that the culprit, whose crimes are not of the 
blackest die, and sufficient to call for the employment of the bow¬ 
string, or to merit the punishment of decapitation, immured 
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in a dungeon, or condemned to the gallics, shews a greater reluct¬ 
ance to live than to die. The monarch, who was exposed naked 
in an iron cage, as a spectacle to the gaze of the populare, would 
have welcomed the friendly stroke, which should haveterminat(ul 
his shame and his misery, rather than have rejoiced at the prospect 
of a life of such ignominious wretchedness being prolonged to years 
of continued infamy. Caesar would rather have bled a thousand 
times over again, than consented to b(>g the boon of life from the 
mercy of the conspirators, to be a bye-word and scorn to the 
Jloman multitude, stript of his honours, and reduced to the level 
of commonalty. Antony w'ould rather have embraced deal it in a 
hundred horrid shapes, than have .submitted of his own free ac¬ 
cord to be the slave of Augustus ; and even Cleopatra herself 
would have sooner exposed her arm to the sting of a 
million of adders, than have given her enemies an oitportmiity 
of trampling upon her fallen fortunes. With far different feelings 
(lid the sages and philosophers of other days regard the ap¬ 
proaches of the grim messenger, than those which Lord Byron 
is pleased to ascribe to us. We are afraid of having digressed 
too long from the point, to which wc gladly return ; and as the 
thought is pur.sned in the two following stanzas, we shall make no 
apology for extracting them here. 

V. 

’Tis lound him, near him, here, (here, every where ; 

\ud tliero's a courage which Kroxvs out of fear. 

Perhaps of all most desperate, which will dare 
The worst to know it:—when the niouiilains rear 
Their peaks beneath your human foot, and there 
You look down o’er the precipice, and drear 
The ffulf of rock yawns,—you can’t gaze a minute 
Without an avtful wish to plunge within it. 

VI. 

'Ti.s true, jou don't—but, pale and struck with terror, 

Retiu! : but look into your past impression 1 
And you will find, though shuddering at the miiror 
Of your own thoughts, in all their self confession. 

The lurking l)’a.s, be it (rutli or error; 

To the unknown ; a secret prepossession, 

To plunge with all your fears—but where ? you know not. 

Ami that’s the reason why you do—or do not. Pp. 119,120. Canto 

XIV. 

All this is very well; but it is to be lamented that Lord Byroii 
should so soon descend from the serious to resume the sarcastic; 
for iu the tenth stanza, we catch him sneering at the clerical pro¬ 
fession. 

X. 

I’ve bronglit this world about my ears, and eke 
The other; that’s to say, the clergy — who 

I 
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Upon my head have bid their thunders break 
In piciiis libels by no means a few. 

And yet I can’t help scribbling once a week, 

Tiring old readers, nor discovering new. 

In ynutli I nrote because my mind was full. 

And now because I feel it growing dull. P. 122. Canto XIA^. 

Before resuming; the thread of his narrative, with which we 
are not often troubled in these canto.s, the author breaks out into 
a deal of digres-sive matter; and, not to tire us with only fictitious 
incidents, wc are told that there is some truth in what he re- 
latc.s. 

xiir. 

Besides, my mu.se by no means deals in fiction : 

She gathers a repertory of faef.s, 

Of course with some reserve and slight restriction. 

But mostly sings of human things amt acts— 

And that’.s one cause she meets witli contradiction. 

For too mncli truth, at first sight, ne'er attracts; 

\ml Here her object only what’s call’d glory. 

With more case too, she’d tell a different story. P. 123. Can. XVI. 

A train of reflection .so edifying as this, is pursued through 
.several successive stanzas, not totally destitute of interest; and 
under the impression that they will afford at least amusement, if 
not a solid gratification, we present our readers with the follow¬ 
ing. 

XIV. 

Love, war, a tempe.st—surely there’s variety; 

Also a seasoning slight of inenbration ; 

A bird’s eye view too of that wild society; 

A slight glance thrown on men of every station. 

If voii have nought else, here’.s at least satiety, 

Both in performance and in prdparation; 

And though these lines should only line portmanteaus. 

Trade will be all the better for these cantos. 

XV. 

The portion of this world which I at present 
Have taken up to fill the following sermon, 

Is one of which thcre’.s no description recent : 

The reason why is easy to determine: 

Although it seems both prominent and pleasant. 

There is a sameness in its gems and ermine, 

A full and family likenc,ss tlirough all ages. 

Of no great promise for poetic pages. P. 124, Canto XIV. 

Notwithstanding the author’.s assurance of treating us with 
variety in his mode of thinking, there is, we fancy, little of re¬ 
ality in the above morceaux, though he does not wholly fail to re¬ 
deem his pledge in what follows. 

XVI. 

With much to excite, there’s little to exalt^ 

Nothing that speaks to all men and all times^ 
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A sort of varnisli over every fault; 

A kind of eoinmoii-place, even in llieir crimes. 

Fictitious passions, wit without much salt, 

A want of that true nature which sublimes 
WhateVr it shows with truth; a smooth monotony 
Of character, in tliose at least wlio hai e got any. 

XVII. 

Sometimes indeed, like soldiers olT parade. 

They break their ranks, and gladly leave the drill; 

But then the roll-call draws Ihein back afraid. 

And they must he, or seem what they were : still 
Doubtless it is a brilliant inasi(uerade ; 

But when of the Hrst sight you’ve had your fill, 

It lulls—at least it did .so ujinn me, 

'J’liis paradi.se of Pleasure and Eiiiiui. P. 12i). Can. Xl\ . 

hat a [jity it i.s that Lord Byron i.s not in (tries' ’.s onirr.s; for 
in ,s])ile of his dislike and Jiatredoflliat profcs.sion, we believe liiin 
every way qualilied lo rend<;r his discourses not only edifyinf^, 
but agreeable and jdeasarit. have, liowever. not eoinplelcly 
done with his sermon, which i.s spun out to the length of a few 
more stanzas. 

XV HI. 

\V hen we have made our love, and gaiiicil our gaining. 

Dres'. voted, shone, and, may he, something move ; 

AVilh dandies dined ; heard sciialor.i dcrlainiiiig; 

.Seen Iw'auties brought to market In the .score ; 

Sad rakes lo sadder husliands chastely taming : 

'riii re's little left but lo be bored or hnie. 
vv itncs.s those “ ci-du mt! joints honiMit’s ' vvho .stem 
The stream, nor leave tht^ world which leav elh litem. P. I'Jli.C.XI \ ; 

Now this is all very line, and wo really (tcreeive nothing very 
objectionable in it—but gnliappily his Lordship soon deseenils 
front this envied eminence, whence he iniglit have continued to 
hurl his moral Iliuniler.s without commilling much serious mis¬ 
chief, to rail at the female sex, though not with the same invin¬ 
cible bitterness and malignity as he has done in the former cantos 
^ XXIII. 

.Mas! worlds fall—ami woman, siitee she fell’d 
'I’he world (as, .sitiee that history', less polite 
Than Inie, liiitli been a erecil so strictly held) 
lias not yet given tip the practice quite. 

Poor (Ititig of usages ! coerc’d, conipelVd, 

Victim when wrong, and martyr oft when right, 

C/oiidenm’d (o child-bed, as men for their sins 
llavti sliiiviiig too entailed upon tlieir chins. 

That a feeling of sympalhy should be excited in the bosom of 
Itord Byron on account of tlie many hardships to which iJic fe¬ 
male condition is naturally exposctl, is what, from his habitual 
aiilipathy for them, we never expected. Yet that he should 

1 2 
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30 suddenly change a tone of becoming gravity, as may be seen 
from the follo^ring stanzas, and resume his wonted habit of 
levelling his siu ers at the whole sex, is a circumstance much to 
be regretted, and which leads us to suspect that his tenderness was 
only feigned. 

XXVI. 

“ Petticoat influence” is a great reproach. 

Which oven those who obey would fain be thought 
To fly from, as from hungry pikes a roach; 

But since beneath it upon e-irth we’re brought 
By various joltings of life’s hackney coach, 

I for one venerate a petticoat—. 

A garment of .1 mystical sublimity. 

No matter whether russet, silk, or dimity. 

xxvn. 

Much I respect, and much I have ador’d. 

In my young days, that chaste and goodly veil. 

Which holds a treasure, like a miser’s hoard. 

And more attracts by all it doth conceal— 

A golden scabbard on a damasque sword, 

A loving letter with a mystic seal, 

\ cure for grief—for what can ever rankle 
Before a petticoat and peeping ancle ? 

XXVIII. 

And when upon a silent, sullen day. 

With a Sirocco, for example, blowing. 

When even the sea looks dim with all its spray. 

And sulkily the river's ripple’s flowing. 

And the skies show that very ancient gray, 

The sober, sad antithesis to glowing,— 

’Tis pleasant, if then any thing is pleasant, 

TcMuiteh a glimpse even of a pretjy peasant Pp. IM, 131, Can. 

The history of Don Jiian’.s adventures is next resumed, and we 
accordingly proceed with the portion with w hich the author him¬ 
self commences. 

XXIX. 

We left otir heroes and onr heroines 
In that fair clime which don’t depend on climate. 

Quite independent of the Zodiac’s signs, • 

Tliougli certainly more diflicult to rhyme at. 

Because the sun and stars, and aught that shines, 

Mountains, and all we can be most sublime at. 

Are there'oft dull and dreary as a dun — 

Whether a sky’s or tradcsmiin’s, is all one. 

XXX. 

And in-door life is less poetical; 

And out of door hath showers, and mists, and sleet, 

With which I could not brew a pastoral. 

But be it as it may, a bard must meet 
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All flilTiculties, whether ^reat or small, 

'I'll spoil his undertaking or complete. 

And work away, like spirit upon matter. 

Embarrass’d somewhat both with fir.e and water. Pp. 131 132 
Can. XIV. 

Don Juan’s excellent qualities and accommodating temper are 
thus encomia.stical!y described. 

XXXI. 

Juan—in this respect at least like saint.s— 

Was all things unto people of all sorts. 

And lived contentedly, without complaints, 

In ramps, in ships, in cottages, or courts— 

Born with (hat happy soul which seldom faints. 

And mingling modestly in toils or sports, 
lie likewise could he most things to aii women. 

Without the coxcombry of certain she men. P. 132. Can. XIV. 

Juan .subsequently accompanies his party a fox hunting, a di¬ 
version in wliitdi he acquits himself with credit, considering his 
extraction, his education, his habits, and manners, which were all 
foreign, and wliich, it might be supposed, bad entirely unfitted him 
for joining in a sport, to which he had never been accustomed 
in bis own country. 

XXXV. 

Such were his trophies;—not of spear and shield, 

But leaps and bursts, and sometimes fox’s brushes ; 

A ct 1 must own—altlioiigli in this I yield 
'I'o patriot syrapatliy a Briton’s bhushes,— 

He tbouglit at heart like courtly Cliestcriield, 

Who, after a long chase o’er hilts, dales, bushes. 

And what not, though he rode beyond all price. 

Asked next day, “If men e'er iiunted twice P. 134. Can. XIV. 

But he was gifted with other qualifications, (equally profitable,' 
besides that of horsemanship. 

XXXVI. 

lie also had a quality uncommon 
To early risers after a long chase, 

Wlio wake in winter ere the cock can summon 
December’s drowsy day to his dull race,— 

A quality agreeable to woman, 

AA'lien her soft, liquid words run on apace. 

Who likes a listener, whether saint or sinner,— 

He did not fall asleep just after dinner. 

XXXVIl. 

But, light and airy, stood on the alert. 

And shone in the best part of dialogue. 

By luimouriiig always what they might assert. 

And Iksteniiig to the topics most in vogue; 

Now grave, now gay, but never dull or pert; 

And smiling but in secret—cuuuing rogue! 
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He ne’er presum’d to make an error clearer— 

In sliort, there never was a better hearer. P. 135. Can. XIV. 

He was also eminently skilled in the nimble movements of the 
“ light fantastic toe,” and on many occasions hi^ly distinguish¬ 
ed himself under the mild and gentle banners of Terpsichore. 
XXXVIII. 

And then he dancedall foreigners excel 
'flic serious Anglois in the eloquence 
Of pantomime he danced, I say, right well, 

With emphasis, an<l also with good sense— 

A thing in footing indispensable : 

He danced without theatrical pretence. 

Not like a ballelfe-master in the Vhn 
Of his drill’d nymphs, but like a gentleman. 

' XXXIX. 

Chaste were his steps, each kept within due bound. 

And elegance was sprinkled o'er his ligure; 

Like swift Camilla, lie scarce skimmed the ground. 

And rather held in than put fortli his vigour; 

And then he had an eiir for rawsic’s sound. 

Which might defy a crotched critic’s rigour. 

Such clas.sic pas—sans set off our hero. 

He glanced like a personilied Bolero; 

XL. 

Or, like a flying hour before Aurora, 

In Guido’s famous fresco, which alone 
Is worth a tour to Home, although no more a 
Remnant were there of the old world’s sole throne. 

The “ tout ensemhle^ of his movements wore a 
Grace of the soft ideal, seldom .shown. 

And ne’er to be described ; for to tlie dolour 
Of bard.s and prosers, words are void of colour. Pp. 136. 137, 
Can. XIV. 

Thus Juan conciliated the good graces of all his acquaintances, 
by whom he was so much admired and re.spected, that he became 
a favourite with all. 

XLI. 

No marvel then he was a favourite ; 

A liill-growu Cupid, very much admired; 

A little spoilt, but by no means so quite; 

At least he kept his vanity retired. 

Such was his tact, he could alike delight 
The chaste, and those who’re not so much in.spired. 

'riic Ontcliess of Fitz-Fulke, who loved “ traensserie,” 

Began to treat him with some small “ anacerie." P. 137. Canto 
XIV. 

Of this illustrious peeress we have the following account. 

XLII. 

She was a line, and somewhat fall-blown blonde. 

Desirable, distinguish’d, celebrated 
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For several winters in the grand, grand monde. 

I’d rather not say what might be related • 

Of her exploits, for this were ticklish ground. 

Besides there might be falsehood in what’s stated. 

Her late performance had been a dead set 

At Lord Augustus Fitz-Plantagenet. P. 138. Canto XIV. 

The strange adventure above alluded to between Lord Augus¬ 
tus and Lady Fitz-Fulke, as might have been expected, made 
some noise in the higher circles, as we learn from the following 
stanza. 

XLIV. 

The circle smil’d, then whisper’d, and then sneer’d ; 

The misses bridled, and the malron.s frown’d ; 

Some hop’d things might not turn out .as (hev fe.sr’d: 

Some would not deem such women could be found; 

Some ne’er believ’d one half of what thev heard ; 

Some look’d perplex’d, and others look'd profound, 

A iid several pitied with sinecre regret 

Poor I,ord Augu.stus Fitz-Plantagenet. P. 139. Can. XIV. 

What Lady Amundeville thought of the Dutchess’s conduct, 
the author has not forgotten to apprize us. 

XLVI. 

But, oh that I should ever pen .so sad a line ! 

Fired with an abstract love of virtue, she, 

My Dian of the Rphesians, Lady Adeline, 

Began to think the dutchess’ conduct free. 

Regretting much that she had chosen so bad a line. 

And waxing chiller in her courtesy. 

Looked grave and pale to see her friend’s fragility. 

For which most friends re.serve their sensibility. P. 140. Can. XIV. 

Here the author feels himself at full liberty to soliloquize, and 
addresses an apostrophe to friendship, tiiat would, by the bye, 
have done no trifling honour even to the genius of Sterne. 

XLVII. 

There’s nought in this bad world like sympathy ; 

’Tis so becoming to the soul and face ; 

Sets to soft music the harmonious sigh. 

And robes sweet friendship in a Brussel’s lace. 

Without a friend, what were humanity, 

To hunt our errors up with a good grace ? 

Consoling us with—" Would you had thought twice ! 

All! if you had but follow’d my advice.” 

XLVIII. 

Oh, Job! YOU had two friends : one’s quite enough. 

Especially when vve are ill at ea.se; 

These are but bad pilots when the weather’s rough. 

Doctors less famous for their cures than fees. 

Let no man grumble when his friends fall off, 

As they will do, like leaves at the first breeze: 
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When vour affairs come round, one way or t’other, 

Go to the coffee house, and take another. 

In the two next stanzas a different change is rung, which we 
trust will not be found uninteresting. 

XLIX. 

But this is not my maxim: had it been. 

Some heart athes had been spared me; yet I care not— 

I would not be a tortoise iu his screen 
Of stubborn shell, which waves and weather wear not. 

’Tis better on the whole to have felt'and seen 
That which humanity may bear, or bear not. 

’Twill teach discernment to the sensitive, 

And not to pour their ocean in a sieve'. 

L. 

Of all the horrid, hideous notes of woe. 

Sadder than owl-songs or tlie midnight blast. 

Is that portentous phrase, “ 1 told you so,” 

Utter’d by friends, those prophets of the past, 

Wlio ’.stead of saying what you now should do. 

Own they foresaw that you would tall at last. 

And solace your slight lapse ’gainst, “ boms tnm-es,” 

With a long memorandum of old stories. Pp. 141,142. Can.XlV. 

Lady Adeline’s anger takes a sweeping range, in so much that 
both the unliappy dutcliess and Juan (who certainly is blame¬ 
less) share in her displeasure. 

LI. 

The Lady Adeline’s serene severity 
Was uof contined to feeling for her friend, 

Whose fame slie rather doubted with j)osterity. 

Unless her habits should begin to mend; 

But Juan also shared iu her austerity. 

But mix'd with pity, pure as e’er was penn’d: 

His inexperience moved her gentle ruth. 

And (as her junior by six weeks) his youth. 

The apostrophe to Time is quite unique, and we venture to 
hope that we will be forgiven for transplanting it, from its origi¬ 
nal stock, into our own pages. 

Oh, Time! why dost not pause ? Thy scythe, so dirty 
Widi rust, should surely cease to hack, aud hew. 

Reset it; shave more smoothly, also slower. 

If but to keep thy credit as a mower. P. 143. Can. XIV. 

Of Lady Adelin^l’s youthful appearance and habits, we have a 
very interesting description. 

LV. 

At sixteen she came out; presented, vaunted. 

She put all coronets into commotion: 

At seventeen too the world was still enchanted 
With the new Venus of their brilliant ocean: 
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At eighteen, thongb below her feet still panted 
A hecatomb of suitors wiA devotion. 

She had consented to create again 
That Adam, called “ the happiest of men.” 

LVI. 

Since then she’d sparkled thro’ three glowing winters. 

Admired, adored; but also so correct,’* 

That she had puzzled all the acutest hinters. 

Without the apparel of being circumspect: 

They could not even glean the slightest splinters 
From off the marble, which had no defect. 

She’d also snatch’d a moment since her marriage. 

To bear a son and heir—and one miscarriage. 

LVII. 

Fondly the wheeling fire-flies flew around her. 

Those little glitterers of the London night. 

But none of these possess’d a sting to wound her— 

She was a pitch beyond a coxcomb’s flight. 

Perhaps she wish’d an aspirant profounder; 

But whatso’er she wished, she acted right; 

And whether coldness, pride, or virtue, dignify 
A woman, so she’s good, what does it signify ? Pp. 144,145. Can. 


Juan in the mean time becomes attached to a certain dutchess, 
to break whose chains lady Adeline exerts all her powers; and, 
with that view, concerts a plan^ which she communicates to 
her husband, in order to obtain his acquiescence and co-opera¬ 
tion. 

LXV. ■ 

And first, in the o’erflowing of her heart. 

Which really knew, or thought it knew no guile. 

She call’d her husband now and then apart, 

And bade him counsel Juan. With a smile. 

Lord Henry heard her plans of artless art 
To wean Don Juan Iroin the siren’s wile; 

And answer’d, like a statesman or a prophet. 

In su^^uise that she could make nothing of it, P. 149, Can. 

But Lord Henry does not so easily come into her plans, and 
assigns strange reasons for his conduct. 

LXVI. 

Firstly, he said, " He never interfered 
“ In any body’s business but the king’s;” 

Next, that “ he*never judged from what appear’d, 

“ Without strong reason, of those sorts of tilings:” 

Thirdly, that “ Juan had more brain than beard, 

“And was not to be held in leading strings 

K 
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And fourthly, what need hardly he said twice, 

" That good but rarely came from good advice.” 

LXVII. 

And. therefore, doubtless to approve the truth 
Of the last axiom, he advised his spouse 

To leave the parties to themselves, forsooth. 

At least as far as hicnul’ancft allows: 

That time would temper Juan’s faults of youth; 

That young men raivly mado monastic vows; 

That opposition only more attaches— 

But here a messenger brought in dispatches. P. 150, Can. XIV. 

The poet aigaiii ventures into the digressive, ami after a long 
and tetliou.s fit of reflection, which partakes more of a desultory 
character than otherw'ise, he resumes the narrative part, where 
he had abruptly broken oil’. 

T.XXXV. 

Our gentle .Adeline had one defcctr- 
Hcr lienrl was vacant, though a splendid mansion ; 

Her conduct had been pcrfectlv correct. 

As she had seen nought claim-'ng its expansioii. 

A wavering spirit may be easier wreck’d. 

Because ’tis frailer, doal»(les.s, than a .siaucli one ; 

But when the latter works its own undoing. 

Its inner crush is like an earthquake’s ruin. 

LXXXVl. 

She loved her lord, or thought so; but that love 
Cost her an effort, which is a sad toil. 

The stone of Sisyphus, if once we move 
Our feelings ’gainst the nature of tlie soil. 

She’d notliing to complain of, or reprove. 

No bickerings, no connubial turmoil: 

Their union was a model to behold. 

Serene and noble—conjugal, but cold. Pp. 159, 160, Can. XIV. 

This is no very amiable portrait of Lady Adeline, who could 
not even plead disparity of years in her own and Lord Henry’s 
age; nor are we given to understand that the match between the 
fated pair was either that of convenience, force, or accident: no 
such cause having existed, nor any plausible reason assigned to 
excuse the dull and uniform tenour of their matrimonial existence, 
we are compelled to look for an explanation of the want of 
conjugal harmony betwixt Lord and Lady Amundeville in some 
other circumstance, since our author is not very explicit in hi* 
delineation. 


LXXXVII. 

Tliere was no great disparity of years. 

Though much in temper; but they never clash’d: 
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They moved like stars united in their spheres. 

Or like the Rhone by Leman’s waters wash’d, 

Where miiiffled and yet separate appears 
The river from the lake, all blnely dash’d 
I’lirnnsli the serene and placid glassy deep. 

Which fain would lull its river-child to sleep. 

P. 160. Can. XIV. 

Lady .\delinc, like most of her .sex, when she felt the slightest 
interest in any circumstance, had her strongest .sympathy ex- 
ciled in one particular direction; and, under this feeling, it was 
Don Juan’s fate to engage her warmest regard, which may have 
piobably originaleal in all tlic tenderness of pure and disinter¬ 
ested friendship for the youth and inexperience of the hero. 

XCI. 

She knew not her own heart; how then should 1 
I think not she was fhm in love with .Tnan: 

If so, she woiclil have, load the slrength to tly 
’I'he wild sensalion, unto her a new one: 

She merely felt a eommon sympathy 
(I will not say it was a false or true one) 

In him, heeaiise she thought he was in danger— 

Her husbiirurs friend, her own, young, and a stranger. 

In the next stanza, the sentiment here expressed is enlarged 
upon, and a greater latitude allowed to the developeuient of a 
feeling so ardent and lively as that which Lady Adeline had be¬ 
gun to clieri.sh towards Don Juan. 

XCIT. 

She was, or thought she was, his friend—and this 
tVithont the force of friendship, or romance 
Of Platonism, which leads so oft amiss 
Ladies wlio’ve studied friendship but in Prance, 

Or Germany, whwe people purely kiss, 

'I'o thus much Adeline would not advance; 

But of such friendship a.s man’s may to man be, 

.She was a.s capable as woman can be. P. 163, Can. XIV. 

We are no advocates for what is called platonic friendship, 
which used one time to he so much admired, and under cover of 
which the blackest and most atrocious intrigues have been fos¬ 
tered and matured, to the ruin of the peace of society. We have 
next a touch of the pathetic about the sweet and tender influ¬ 
ence of love, in a style peculiar to Lord Byron. 

XCIV. 

Love bears within its breatt tlie very germ 
Of change; and how should this be otherwi.se ? 

That violent things more quickly find a term 
Is shown lino’ nature’s whole analogies; 

K 
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And how should the mo|t fierce of all be finft? 

Would you have endless lightning lA the skies? 

Methinks love’s very title says enough: 

How should “ the fender passion” e’er be toughf 

xcv. 

Alas! by all experience, seldom yet 
(I merely quote what I have heard from many) 

Had lovers not some reason to regret 
The passion which made Solomon a eany, 

I’ve also seen some wives (not to forget 
The marriage state, tlie best or worst of smy) 

Who were the very paragons of wives, 

Yet made the misery of at least two lives. P. 164. Can. XIV. 

But to return to Don Juan and Lady Adeline, whom the author 
frequently sacrifices to his love of paradox in these cantos. 

XCVII. 

Whether Don Juan and chaste Adeline 
Grow friends in this or any other sense. 

Will be discuss’d hereafter, I opine: 

At present I am glad of a pretence 
To leave them hovering, as the effect is fine. 

And keeps the atrocious reader in suspense; 

The surest way for ladies and for books 
To bait their tender or their tenter hooks. 

XCVII.. 

Whedier they rode or walk’d, or studied Spanish 
To read Don Quixote in the originalj 
A pleasure which before all others vanish ; 

Whether their talk was of the kind call’d “ small,” 

Or serious, are the topics I must banish 
To the next Canto; where perhaps I shall 
Say something to the purpose, and display 
Considerable talent in my way. Ppy 165,166. Can. XIV. 

Of this we believe him very capable, nor did it require 
his solemn assurance to impress us with a conviction of his abi¬ 
lity. A little caution is gratuitously forced upon us in respect 
to the conjectures we may be idly disposed to indulge in on 
the score of Juan’s hinted connection with Lady Adeline. 

XCIX. 

Above aD, I beg all men to forbear 
Anticipating aught about the matter: 

They’ll only make mistakes about the fair. 

And Juan too, especially the latter. ^ 

And 1 shall take a much more serious air 
Than I have yet done, in this epic satire. 

It is not clear that Adeline and Juan 
"Will fall; but if they do, ’twill be their ruin, P. 1^. Can. XIV. 
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At the close of the fourteenth canto, the poet assumes a mock 
serious air, and begins to moralize in an ironical tone. 

C. 

Blit great things spring from littleWould you think. 

That in our youth, as dangerous a passion 
As e’er brought man and woman to the brink 
Of ruin, rose from such a slight occasion, 

As few would ever dream could form the link 
Of such a sentimental situation ?_ 

You’ll never guess. I’ll bet yon millions, milliards— 

It all springs from a harmless game atnilliards. P.167. Can. XIV. 

How far our author is correct in asserting that truth always 
sounds strangely, we do not mean to dispute in this place; but 
taking the gravamen of the assertion in a relative point of view, 
and considering the bearings of the situation in which man 
stands to man, we cannot be surprised at the observation which 
the noble bard would seem to insist upon, as being not wholly 
without foundation. But our business is not with metaphysics, 
and we close our extracts with the penultimate stanza of this 
canto. 

Cl. 

’Tis strange—^but true; for truth is always strange. 

Stranger tjmn fiction: if it could be told, 

IIoiv much would novels gain by the exchange: 

How differently tlie world would men behold! 

How oft would vice and virtue places change ! 

The new world would be nothing to the old. 

If some' Columbus of the moral seas 

Would show mankind their sotd’s antipodes. Ibid. 

We know not whether the moral Columbus, which Lord 
Byron here talks of, is not theMomus of the heathen mythology, 
from which we learn, that when Jupiter first created man, he 
gratuitously sent for Momus to look at this masterpiece of 
godlike workmanship, and asked him what he thought of it. 
The god of raillery wished that a window had been placed in 
his breast, to enable one to see what were the exact current of 
the several passions which engendered in his bosom. All this 
sounds extremely well in theory; but let us for a while examine 
the consequences, which would inevitably result from the adop¬ 
tion of a precaution which Momus, (and there are even in our 
times many who resemble him in their habits and temperaments,) in 
the plenitude of his wisdom, recommended to Jupiter. Bad as 
the world is (and we desire to know how the existing evils are 
to be remedied,) it would in that case have proved much more in¬ 
tolerable ; for where is the man, who in his sober senses would 
dream of cultivating social intercourse, with the same unreserv¬ 
edness and cordiality which at present mark all his transactions. 
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with one of his species, when by means of Momns’s window, he 
might perceive the dangerous tendency to which friendship 
with a man of corrupt passions would mtimately lead. Who, 
when the fascination of beauty begins to exercise its witchery and 
captiv ate the soul, would be mad enough to link his “ fate with 
hers,’' if it were found, on examination, that the object of his 
choice w’as gifted with qualities not the most estimable or envi¬ 
able, and vice versa ? The most beautiful and lovely ereature 
might he of a jealous and termagant'disposition, and thus pre¬ 
sent an insuperable bar to matrimonial felicity. Still stronger 
objections might exist on the part of the opposite sex, who 
would have to lament an eternal celibacy, without the prospect 
of seeing an end to so distressing a misfortune. In short, friend¬ 
ship woidd degenerate into treachery, magnanimity into self¬ 
ishness, and generosity into ostentation. The honest tradesman 
would be accused of peculation, the citizen suspected of har¬ 
bouring discontent, and the faithful minister accused of priestcraft; 
whilst the conscientious statesman, who had hitherto consulted 
only the honour and glory of his country, would be brouglit to 
sulfer on the ignominious block for ambition and tyranny. The 
father of a growing family would regard with the eye of jealousy 
the manlj perfections of his offspring, and the latter forget the duty 
of veneration towards Ihe former; whilst the mother would view 
with envy and alarm the budding beauties of a lovely and inno¬ 
cent daughter, and the daughter withdraw all proper conlideuce 
from the mother, in whose maternal bosom she is now taught to 
repose all her tender anxieties, solicitudes, and a thousand other 
agitations. The husband of an amiable and engaging wife would 
watch the footsteps of the latter with provoking suspicion, and 
the wife resent the injurious and unfeeling conduct of the un- 
ha|)py husband, by wantonly indulging inthat very licentiousness 
w hicli had been at first unjustly imputed to her. Thus complaint 
upon complaint would continue to harass society, and misery 
imdtiply upon misery to embitter human life. Indeed Lord 
Byron does not seem to be aware of the real extent of the mis¬ 
chief to which he would (it is hardly to be doubted) himself be¬ 
come an unwilling sacrifice—for who would take upon trust all 
that his Lordship is now pleased to urge against the human 
character ? Lord Byron surely cannot be so unreasonable as to 
expect any concessions in his individual favour: and if the vision 
of his moral Columbus were once to be fully, actually, and bona 
fide realized, his Lordship would be equally involved in the 
general calamity. After this plain statement, we ask,,to what pos¬ 
sible improvements is the adoption of the system, to which Lord 
Byron makes allusion in stanza 101 of the fourteenth canto, 
to lead? Comparatively speaking, none. The same mischievous 



consequences would result from the introduction of the one as 
from that of the other, without the possibility of our living to see 
a termination of them. Destroy confidence between man and 
man, and his condition on earth would be one of complete misery; 
but so long as a mutual bond is suffered to exist, man may be 
figuratively said to live in a moral paradise. Even amongst 
devils, the compact of social endearment makes their state some¬ 
what tolerable. Confidence is the Gordian knot—cut it, and all 
the evils of Pandora’s box would afresh overwhelm the world. It 
is confidence, mutually exercised, that makes man an enviable 
creature—itis an attachment of this sort that eternally links breast 
to breast, without suspicion and without distrust—it is this 
which attaches to life its value, and unites mankind in the indis¬ 
soluble bond of pure and disinterested friendship—which secures 
to nations the good will and intercourse ol' one another, without 
the formalities of strict watchfulness and unbending scrutiny—it 
is, in a word, in our moral relation, the fiery pillar which in the 
season of trial guides our footsteps in the journey of life, and 
turns to a column of smoke and vanishes away, when our path 
is no longer beset with snares. 

ft is a question involving Some consideration, as to what is the 
primary object which Lord Byron proposes to himself in the 
publication of Don Juan. As it is not a work of a moral tenden¬ 
cy, we find it difficult to give a response. Surely it cannot be to 
blacken and asperse the characters of his political enemies; to 
chastise Mr. Southey for the severe castigations which lie has 
sometimes condescended to bestow on the noble poet, or to hold 
up to ridicule and contumely the literary and personal reputa¬ 
tion of Mr. Jeffrey, for the now slumbering crime of having depre¬ 
ciated his Lordship’s juvenile talents, when he originally com¬ 
menced plucking feathers from Apollo’s wings. If it be the cor¬ 
rection of the corrupt passions of the human heart, the eradication 
of the perverse and ignoble principles, which too often choke up 
the genial current of the soul, and seduce the mind from the path 
of rectitude and uprightnes.s, and the improvement and enlarge¬ 
ment of the understanding, we tell Lord Byron that he has woe¬ 
fully mistaken the means he has had recourse to, and that abler 
pens than what his Lordship can ever hope to wield, have before 
laboured in the same vocation, without profit and witliout success. 
If by indiscriminately lashing the fashionable foibles, and ani¬ 
madverting on the conduct of those whose end and aim is to 
abet and support every species of intemperance, lewdness, 
and degeneracy, he thinks of setting a bound to caprice, folly, 
and prejudice, we would ask Lord Byron whether he is the man 
to effect this desireable change, even granting that he possessed 
the requisite qualifications to superinduce it. If, again, he be 
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thoroi^hly disgusted and sickened with the affectation and va¬ 
nity which too surely prevail in society, and is consequently desi¬ 
rous of exterminating those evils—if it be his object to refine the 
vitiated taste, and correct the manners of a corrupt and pro¬ 
fligate age—if his views be directed to the encouragement of 
virtue, the promotion of true religion, and the extinction of vice, 
we again ask, is Lord Byron the individual, who possesses 
both the inclination and the power to accomplish and perpe¬ 
tuate the end ? If his Lordship’s efforts are employed in restor¬ 
ing the golden period of primeval happiness, wnich our first 
progenitors freely enjoyed, and of which we have not so much 
as even the remnant left, we may in the last place be permitted 
to ask his Lordship, where is his prerogative, by the magic of 
which he hopes to produce the change in view? For argument’s 
sake, let it be admitted, that the mere dictum of any writer of 
powerful talents and capability had the tendency of effecting a 
complete innovation in the manners of the age, what are the quali¬ 
fications and the dispositions which he must bring into the field 
to command success ? Sages and philosophers have agreed, that 
patience is a great virtue, and that, joined to application, dili¬ 
gence, and fortitude, wonders might be done by it in the removal 
of the most hazardous obstacles. The exercise of these quali¬ 
ties will be absolutely necessary in the prosecution of so praise¬ 
worthy an intention as we have mentioned, the moral and intel¬ 
lectual improvement of society. The first requisite is genius, 
not ordinary, but transcendent. Local knowledge, that is, in¬ 
formation on every point connected with the literature, history, 
and society of the country, cannot be dispensed with. The sphere 
of the writer’s life should be above the common level, without 
which reading and research would give him but a confined view 
of the manners and general circumstances of those around him. 
He must bring to the task a mind divested of prejudice and par¬ 
tiality ; otherwise it is to be feared that his pictures will be dis¬ 
torted, and his resemblances faint. He may draw a particular like¬ 
ness, it is true; but it will be either too well or too ill done, and 
the tout ensemble will not be distinct and perfect; he may shew 
nature, not in her unadorned nakedness and simplicity, but as 
his heated fancy chose to represent her. He must lash vice 
and folly wherever they are to be found; but refrain from ca¬ 
ricaturing private character, only to gratify personal pique and 
private animosity. Opposition will no doubt be offered to his 
strictures, and attacks upon his writmgs made from all quar¬ 
ters by the malevolent and ill-disposed; but his heart should 
be proof against anonymous slander. The next and grandest 
requisite is, that he must not be destitute of religious education; 
’.God. our best endeavours are liable to fail 
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and be lost. A profligate writer may indeed descant on the 
charms ol' virtue, and try to expose the ilefonnity of vice, without 
much success ; wliilst his pretensions will only be laughed at, and 
his dogiualisin Ireated with derision. No such man has ever yet 
succeeded in making a true proscljlc ; indeed it'is not in the 
nature of things that ho should—and however he may mislead, by 
his fatal example, the unreflecting and the uninformed, his .since¬ 
rity will always be a matter of doubt, and his professions of his 
own peace and efiuanimity of mind at best tend but to amuse 
the wavering and the unsettled. Conciliation and forbearance 
must be practised, rather than that invective and abuse shoiddbe 
heedlessly resorted to, to reclaim the profligate and unthinking 
from the ciror of their ways. Hoouglit rather to be a ministering 
angel to the diseased in mind, and evince the noble and gencroms 
tdiiluntiuopy of a Howard towards the distresses and miseries of 
his fellow ereatiires. than turn from them w ith loatliing and ab¬ 
horrence. It would redound incalculably more to his credit, to 
imilate the meek and lowly pattern presented in tlie blessed and 
lioly character of the Founder of our religion, than unsheatb 
from its .slei'piiig scabhard the destroying sword of iMahomel for 
the propagidioii of his creed. Nothing so soon and so easily de¬ 
feats tin; niijectas a want of conciliation ; and, in the great work 
of reforming the, eoiTui)t manners of eornipt times, as the absence 
of common charity toi\ards the failings of others. It is mm h 
more advisabl(; to administer the gentle restoratives of salutary 
iastructioy, and the opiates (d'wisdom and learning.than toforee 
(liejiatieni to swallow the bitter cathartics of unpleasant and 
i('])nlsi\c admoidtion. It may be wise and jmlieious to post 
walehfni eentinels at, tlie avenues to the citadel oI'iIk; heart; 
but a ilisliuelion must be made between li ieml and foe, and (ho 
approach of an enemy with the flag of tr(ic(; must not lx; repel¬ 
led without we have indisputable proofs of an insidious design. 
It is also esseiiiially neressary to sueet ss. that the repiitatieii of 
a moral writer should, if possible, he free from the least taint; 
otherwise, those who do not wish well to his endeavours, will not 
abstain from indulging in aerimonioiis reflect ions at the expmise 
of his feelings, and reminding him of Ihe necessity of jmrifyiiig his 
own character bclbre ho thinks of seltiiig up tor a reformer. 
Such has fre<|i!eiitly been the ca.se, and it would not he a matter 
of astonishment if the farce were in be repeated in the instance 
of our author. Have not already some of Lord Byron’s advm- 
sarirs occasionally assailed him on tlie score of self-amendment, 
and how has he met the cluirge ? Not fairly and openlyv but by 
retaliation, abuse, and invective, the bitferest, the lowest, and tlie 
most .scortiful. The imtable disposition whieli Lord By roti has 
not failed to exhibit in all las recriminatory publications, joined to 
a great portion of malevolence, and to a want of civility towards his 
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t>ppmieiiti!, (leslroys his claim to the distinction we allude to. 
\Ve have no objection to his Lordship’s continuing: to amuse us 
with the niasterlj touches of his inimitable pencil, provided his 
reseinblaiu'cs be ecnlined to truth and nature ; but how far he has 
a right to I'orcc upon us a code of morals, when that which regu¬ 
lates his own immediate conduct is not free from impurities, is a 
question of considerable moment, and caniiothe disposed of with¬ 
out t!ie maturcst deliberation. Talents Lord Byron may boast 
of in the liighest degree ; but instead of improving and chasten¬ 
ing itis faculties by deep reading and studious habits, imfortu- 
nalely for his Lordship, the channel of bis ideas seems to be per¬ 
verted, and the stream must consequently become stagnant and 
polluted. With genius such as ho possesses, what miglit not 
he have accomplished; but how little has he yet performed? 
We regard Lord Byron as a kind of phenomenon in the poetical 
world; and when we glance over his bannonious pages, we feel 
as if the best days of Shakespeare, Ben Johnson, Spencer, and 
Milton, were revived in our imagination. We are conscious of 
a certain share of pride and pleasure, that tlic volumes which com¬ 
pose his Lordshi[)’s ])<‘rfonnances, so far oidy, as respects their 
poetry, are a splendid ornament to the library of the gentleman 
and the scholar. But when wc for a moment more narrowly ex¬ 
amine the tendency of his vvriting.s, and retlect uiioii the mis¬ 
chiefs they may possibly have occasioned, a sigli of mingled 
pity and sorrow involuntarily escapes us. Alas! what a wreck 
of genius diH's not Lord Byron present to us. It is as if tlie 
furious elements had desolated the universe, and turned the sniil- 
ing face of nature and the beauties ol' creation into scenes of 
gloomy iioiTor and confu.sion. It is as if the flaming sword 
otthe destroying angel had devastated the earth, and plunged 
the little w orld ol inun into primordial cliaos—it is as if a second 
deluge had overw helmevl the world, and as if the (errors of Sodom 
and Gomorrah were, again to be realized. We see (hen clearly 
that Lord Byron is not (he person, wliom we Ihuik capable 
of reforming the age. Fasliion and folly are always legitimate 
subjects for the unimpeded exerci.se of the satiri.st’s facul¬ 
ties ; and so long as he tries to engage our attention by (he 
sviceessful exposure of absurd customs and ridiculous distinctions 
ill society, we shall be the lust to complain of Lord Byron : but 
let him once depart ii oni this lawful course, and he becomes 
the evil genius of his species, who without his adventitious aid 
are miserable enough to require to add to their suflerings. 

It now becomes necessary lo discuss the general merits of 
so wonderful a f.Toiluction as Don Juan ; for it is scarcely to be 
imagined that Lord Byron would liave wasted so much of his 
time and abilities in tlie eonqiosition of this admirable, and yet 
'pernicious werformauce, without havinu- some obiect in view:—we 
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say ailinirable, because it would be the height of fastidiousness 
and aOectation to deny it that praise which is its due for tlu; vari¬ 
ed excellencies that undoubtedly belong to it; and pernicious, be¬ 
cause its sco))e is calculated to produce consequences of a inis- 
cliievous nature, if not counteracted by a stronger and more 
eliicacious remedy than the evil itself. Don Juan—even separated 
from Lord Bjron’s other works—has sufficient merit to earn 
him the most lasting fame. As the composition of a wind, which 
hardly ranks inferior to that of our best and most <listinguisbed 
poets, it is without its erjunl in modern literature, and possesses 
all the requisites of a standard work ; but this is after all a nc- 
ga1i\c sort of praise, Avhieh lias been yielded to even those gifted 
with less talent than oiu’ author—it was the permanent and 
living-like quality, with which the inimortal strains of a Shake¬ 
speare and a Milton are imbued, that gained them the most 
imperishable renown. Yet with claims like w'hat we have 
ventured to urge in its favour, it is to be remembered that 
Don Juan is not (piite faultless. No man who has once read 
Lord Byron’s poetry, would not be stre.ek with the most 
admired beauties, both of thought and diction ; and indeed, 
when he jileases, lie can fascinate ns with the insinuating 
loveliness of the most enclianting poe.sy :—but it is only when 
he throws aside his coarser habit, and puls on tlie magic 
ccstns, that be can charm os to inlo.'tication ; yet wln ii he changes 
it for an indelicate attire, lie .shocks our feelings iiy his coarse¬ 
ness and vulgarity. Of this Lord Byron .seems to he conscious 
ill some degree; still it is to he regretted that lie lakes so 
little pains to remove the. objections, vihieli have, been urged 
in reference to the lendeney of his wriiiiig.s. He .sni'ely could 
not he ignorant of the delusive iiilliieme which his powerful 
and brilliant imagination had in the prinn of its vigour acquired 
over the tastes and feelings of his readens, when ielol worship 
was unthinkingly and unretlectingly paid to him. The times 
are changed, the illusion is gone, and no one now pro¬ 
claims the infallibility of tlie eastern paged, fjord Byron 
posses.ses all the distinguishing essentials necessary to the con¬ 
stitution of a great poet and mighty master; and W'e know no 
modern author, who we think is capable of contesting the 
palm with him. His skill in the poetic art is too superior to 
admit of competition by any clforts of plodding intellects, wlmse 
most laboured efl’usions are but the mere “ ignis-fatuus* of the 
day; tlie “ Will o’the wisp” of the boor; or tlic * beams da 
meteor” of the moment:—and when his imagination bocnines 
truly inspired with heavenly musings, lie touches his poetic lyre 
with a witchery of execution tran.sporting in the highest degree; 
while the sounds which burst from its trembling strings are so 
•we«t and ravishing, as to draw the heart forcibly within the 
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circle of their enchantment; like the enraptui'ing notes of the 
Talkative Bird of Arabian creation, which had the magical 
efi'ect of alluring around its cage the whole feathered creation by 
the sweetness of its warblings. Sometimes the strains of his 
instrimicnt emulate the music of the spl.-eres. and astonish the 
mind by their excellence;—sometimes they sink, vvitlioiil, how¬ 
ever, materially degenerating their characteristic quality, into 
the .softness oi' terrestrial melody, and thus remind the enthii- 
sia.stic admirerof the harmotiious babblings of the Yellow Foun¬ 
tain, desi-rilnal in some eastern stories, that, self-agitated, 
threw up its golden waters to a wonderful height, accompanied 
by a murmuring intonation, and sparkling with a brilliancy that 
far outslione Ibe sun’s meridian splendour; and sometimes tiu'y 
resemble tbe tramsportiog ,sy mpliony w hicli we are told issued 
from the e.liarmed leaves and branches of the Harmonious I'n.'c, 
wliicli, by certain movements, perhaps cau.sed by some unseen 
fairy power, produced the completest and the most delightful 
concert that ever eaplivaled the imagination. \ et, strange as it 
may appear, still it is no less true, that in the midst of these won- 
tler-working.s, we are sometimes most unaeeountably startled 
from our trance hy the discordant jarrings that occasionally 
proceed from the same source. To resume our usual ))laiuucss, 
the poem of Don Juan is not totally destitiitc of .specimens of 
the former happy kind; but unfortunately it exhibits, in many 
places, obscurities that would reflect little credit on a mind, even 
less cultivated than Lord Byron’s. When beauties, in any 
popular work of a great author, are so sparingly scudfered. it is 
reasonable to suppose that they do not often strike tbe reader 
with suliicient force, and eon.seqnently mucli of their interest 
is lost. Don Juan i.s not, however, that sort of production wliicii 
would admit of heiug hastily .scanned over. It owes inm h of its 
reputation to flic partiality of its admirers. We willingly con¬ 
cede, that it is not Lord Byron’s wish or design to consult the 
taste or the judgment of th<‘ vulgar herd, who have not the cajia- 
city to keej) pace with the strides of Ids genius; but it will be 
allowed us, that aii author who lias tlie good fortune to gain 
a certain degree of pre-eminence by the attractive graces of Ids per¬ 
formances, and dc.sirc.s to retain Ids popularity, is under some ob¬ 
ligation to those w lio.se concurrent apjilau.se had conduced to raise 
him to Ids jiresent pinnacle of fame and glory ; and that it would be 
more coiisoiiani with Ids liter.iry reputation to continue to alford 
the same recreation and delight to all classes of his admirers as 
heretofore. On a comparison with the earlier writing.s of Lord 
Byron, Don Juan will be found to bear the same relation to Cliilde 
Harold, The Corsair, The Bride of Abydos, The Prisoner of 
Ctiilon, and Laura, that the Iliad of Homer docs to lii.s Ody ssey, 
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or the Paradise Lost of Milton to Jiis Paradise Regained. Even 
with these drawbacks, we are free to confess, that in Don Juan 
may be discovered the traces of a mighty intellect, grappling with 
a world of thought intense and rapid, and losingitself amidst its 
own unfathomable profundityand if it do not abound, after 
ail, ifb the same lavish ])rofu.sion of beauties and excellencies 
whieli contradi.sling\iisb the anlhov’.s oilier Imppier eliiisious of 
more sterling merit, it is not totally de.slitnte of recommenda¬ 
tion, blit ratliev seems like a string of * Orient pearls at random 
strung," in which some arc larger and olhei s smalier. but eacli of 
iiie.slimable value. Indeed the most .sceptical rcsuler will lind it 
dillieidl, under all the disadvantages the jiociii of Don Juan la¬ 
bour,not to acknowledge that it .shews the hand of a master, 
who is familiar «ilh all the niceties and elegancjes of poeti¬ 
cal composition, or not to feel the exrpiisite force of the most 
profound ami ingenious strokes of wit and humour that are so 
abundantly scattered tliroughout this esfraordinary production. 
There is scariady a stanza in the last three erntos, which does 
not exhibit the most lioislied touches of the most cutting sarcasm 
anil irony, under the feigned semblance of either .sym])alhy, 
wiiieh the writer does not feel, or piiy, wdiieh he despises; and 
the,so various feelings are called into action Iiy incidents that an; 
ill tlii'ir ouii nature whimsical or ludicrous. To assume on any 
occasion, at a sudden call, a tone of .serionsness iii In ating of 
topics llial have nothing of a grave or sintiinciital eliaracter; 
to iinpart an air of gravity to )Kdpably absurd and laiighabje. 
iiK'idciits, and to descant w illi a .sort o( san(j~jroid candour and 
interest oil matters tliat call fortli llie siiontaiicous cvercise of 
those feelings, are (pialities iiniii alive of .s(l ong salirieal powers, 
with which lew wits ot the present ir/.vc gciieralion are in any 
ways gifted. Every man feels him,self at liberty - ami certainly 
no task is easier than that ol dcrlaiiiiing against vice, and extolling 
the ))raisr.s ami perfections ofvirlne, to uliicli all would become 
marlyr.s, if some penalty were not exarlid IVoin them as a 
proof of their sincerity; and wc, arc far froiii insiiiiialiiig lliat; 
Lord Byron is the only cxi^cplimi to this rule ; lie too has 
joined in the common outcry, but wants the retiring zeal of 
a saint, and sometimes overdoes (he thing. For discover¬ 
ing the weak side of our nature, and taking pos“e,ssion of the 
“ vantage grmind,” Lord Byron has peculiar talents, and is 
certainly w ithont a competitor amoiigsl the satirists of the age : 
but, unlike most of them,•(who make the fraillies and follies of 
their superiors a trade that gives them some reckoning,) as lie 
seems conscious of his own strength, and comes fully prepared to 
conquer or die,he bears upon the foe with all hi.s mi;llit and main, 
and has seldom been known to retire from the coiiHicf with his 
lance shivered. But if the trepidations of the balance at all incline 
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in his favour. Lord Byron, boa-cons(riclor iiho, crushes his 
\\'retched victim till his very bones are actually pulverized. 
Even if discomfited at the outset, he returns to the charge time 
after time, acquiring fresh vigour and reiunved courage, till at 
Icngtli nothing can nithstand liim. Tlicy wlio have had the 
patience to accompany his Lordship through all the stages of his 
literary controversies, will meet with a confirmation of our al¬ 
legation. Wliat wo blame Lord Byron cliiefly for, is the exist¬ 
ence of cold-blooded levity, in even the most unexceptionable of 
his pii'ces; so that his most ardent anil disinterested admirers are 
sometimes startled by his paradoxes. In the present publication, 
we think Lord Byron has shewn a command and mastery of his 
subject, a felicity of ex|)rcssi()n in the cnminunication of his ideas, 
and a vein of Inimour, that have seldom been equalled, and never 
surpassed by his cotemporarics. Ills comiection with the more 
polished circles seems to have laid bare to his searching eye all 
its iminunilies and customs, and no iiieiihmt of note appears to 
liave escaped his shrewdni;ss and sagacity ; but he has turned every 
thing to account. He has had the art ol'praising what deserved, 
abstractedly considered, no panegy rii-., and of making that ajqiear 
pleasing and agreeable which in itsi-lt'had nothing to recommend 
it to our particular notice or observation. Lord Byron lias also had 
the ingenuity to cover his sword w itli leaves of myrtle, that he may 
do the greater execution by its seeming harmlessness. He pre¬ 
sents to the unsuspicious object of his dislike a b(\autiful nosegay 
of flowers of many hues; but the poisonous adder is artfully con¬ 
cealed under their odoriferous petals, ready to pollute with the 
envenomed shaft of his tongue the first thaw into life and 
activity;—like a rattle-snake, he faseinates only to destroy, 
and leave the miserable, vielim to perish unpitied and forgot¬ 
ten. His adroltm ss is, on the other band, not less prominently 
exbiliiled in presenting the bowl—that minister of treachery 
and death—dissolved with pearls ami gems of great price:— 
while tlip brim is unconsciously apjilied to the lips, lie mysteri¬ 
ously mingles a deleterious powder with the beverage, and thus 
eonsigiis the dupe of his malignity In swift dcsiriielioii. Again, 
like a powerful magician, he needs only to breathe, the cabalistic 
word, and the scene of desolation would instantly assume the glow¬ 
ing aspect of a smiling laiulscajU’, the more easily to decoy the 
wearied traveller to certain misery and endless ruin. Such is the 
power which Lord Byron possesses, and such are its fatal efleels, 
—such the bewitching charms of his poetry, and such the allure¬ 
ments and fascinations in which liis doclriiies arc usually arrayed. 
Interested in the success of a production, on the merits of vvliich he 
is content to rest the continuance, of his fame and popularity, liord 
Byron has putforth Ids utmost vigour; while the means by which he 
endeavours to secure those objects are not always commensurate 
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with tlie end proposed. With the talents for which Lord Byron is 
distinguished, what good might he not have done; Iiow many lost 
spirits miglit he not have recovered from tlie delusive paths of 
error and prejudice; what essential service might he not have 
rendered (o religion and virtue; and how many souls now en- 
gulphed in (he dark and devious windings of perdition, might he 
not have brought back to the fruition of a glorious and blessed eter¬ 
nity ! Achievements like these, thougli humble in mime, would 
have retlecfed a brighter atul more durable lustre on his Lord¬ 
ship’s fame and character, than all the renown he has acquired by 
the conctirreiit aihniratioii of the world. D(;ed,s such as these aie 
wort liy t he ambition even of angels and archangels; and their con- 
suiiimation is capable of y ielding a much more solid ami la.-.liiig 
pleasure to the mind than the most lavish and prodigal profusion 
of interested praise, which tlie popular breath ran otter to the 
tlivinity of its own making. But Lord Byron would sooner catch 
the gilded bubble, vvliose evunesceiiee is as eeiiain as its solidity is 
a mere mockery,—wliiiih floats in the air, drifted from one course, 
to another, as the current of popular acclamation either drives it 
forward this or that way,—than hiiihl his hopes upon tliat ada¬ 
mantine Rock, which even the thunderbolt, with all its vengeful 
fury, cannot rive and disunite for an instant. In tiiis respect, how¬ 
ever, IjordByron does not stand singular and alone;for there are 
many intiie world, who like him live and move as the gale of flat¬ 
tery directs their fortunes,—who would willingly evcJiange that 
crown of immortality, which never fades aw ay,"lor a pensliable 
chaplet of flowers, that would bloom and decay ere the sun 
had ))erformed its diurnal revolution. If it be thought that 
our eiitlmsiasm has carried us bey ond tlie pale of candour and 
Irulli, ill measuring out our mite of praise on the score of the poe¬ 
tical iiieriLs of Don Juan, we would desire our opponents to 
transfer their attention to the work itseli ; and if nature has 
gifted them with sullicient pereiiption to cherish the elegan¬ 
cies, and appreciate the poetical beauties of Don Juan, they 
will be dispo.sed to do us justice in joining issue with us. 
Wc W'ould here he understood as not at all meddling with 
the principles the author has avouched, and tlie startling notions 
he has inculcated in its pages, to which we can never be expect¬ 
ed or induced to yield a moment’s acquiescence ; but our opinion 
hp reference only to its poetry—and to which every can¬ 
did mind will readily assent, whatever actual variance there 
may exist as to other matters unconnected with the point of ver- 
silicalion. And it may not be irrelevant (o state here, that 
in perusing Don Juan, we have done so with feelings very 
different from the sen.sations of those, who come to the task with 
certain prepossessions, and who consequently are cither wil¬ 
fully blind to the merits of an author, who is made to atone 
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ed;, or are absolutely vociferous in praise of the most careless 
and faulty one, because in their habits and tempers ihey may 
happen to correspond. This is a complaint by no means ground¬ 
less; tor our readers may remember the high-flown panegyric 
that was, on a recent occasion, passed upon a volume of poems 
full of the meanest doggrcls of blasphemy,licentiousness, and stu¬ 
pidity. liut Lord liyron seems to be an exception to the 
general rule : readers of every class have devoured his slight¬ 
est sketches to the neglect of his colemporaries; and cri¬ 
tics of every nafioii and counfry have united in lauding his ef¬ 
forts, ami weaving a triumphal wreathe to adorn his poetic 
brows with. ^Vdien Lord Hyroii does ehoose to exert his 
faculties, and to tax his iinagiiiatioii, he surpasse.s our most 
sanguine expectations in pouring forth the genuine aspirations 
of his mind: and, to use another eastern metaphor, we may 
say of liim, that his Lordshiji has planted and w atered a most 
wmnderful poetical tree iu the garilen of literature; t!ie like of 
w'hieh had never before been seen or heard of, except in llie lertile 
pages of Oriental roiiianee, whose trunk is compo.sed of virgin 
gold, and branehes of buruislicd silver,— which sheds leaves nl 
emerald, puts forth blossoms of clustering pearls, and produces 
fruit of rubies anil diamonds. 

Without being thought to recede from the position we have 
assumed, or the points we have advaneed, and without eonipro- 
mising flic dignity of our strictures (as clsewliere stated,) or sueli 
as we may yet think it necessary to intrude upon the atten¬ 
tion of our readers im the interesting subject of imr ailliun 's 
pretensions, we have iio licsitatiou in declaring, that the lime will 
come, when Lord liyron will be ranked with the first poofs (iia. 
the world has produced, lii liim we behold the genius of the 
most celebrated and lavoiin il bards, both of ancient and iiioderi! 
times, revived. His mighly mimf has ventured to grasp a whole 
world of thought, and, disdaining to wear liie shackles w'hieh the 
frigid forms ofeuslom would impo.se upon il, burst forth in all 
its native sireiigth and splendour. When Lord lly ron, miinsli- 
gated by his evil spirit, stretches out his liami to (ouch ihe harp, 
the vision of Orpheus, auimatiiig the deaderoutiou with life aii! 
eiiergy by the simiul of his lyre, that spread a protecting ehariii 
even over the loullisoine horrors of Tartarus iUself, becomes, as il 
were, realized in our apprehension. Hot Nature, how'ever ])i ofuse in 
other le.spi i ts, i.s not alvviiys prodigal of her choicest gifts in the 
produelio.i ol bidugs that are each of a species. It is only when 
generatiims iiave passed aw'ay, and seareely a trace is left of her 
former gramteur, that she takes a sudden freak of astounding the 
world with some new speeimens of her wonder-working power. 
I’jiese are those giants of literary fame, who at certtdu iu- 
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tervals are persuaded to revisit the earth, like the cheering 
beams of the sun, reluming the benighted wilds of Lapland after 
a long lapse. It is thus tliat a Homer, a Virgil, a Shakespeare, 
a Milton, and a Byron, have successively iiTadiated the intellec¬ 
tual universe with the rays of their genius. To look back with 
unconcern to the joyous periods, when the immortal spirits we 
have named “ strutted their brief hour on the stage,” delight¬ 
ing and astonishing their admirers with their sublime and wonder¬ 
ful eUUsions, is impossible. Yet it is a remarkable truism, that 
merit, while it is universally coveted, is at the same time not un¬ 
accompanied with envy and detraction; and hence we find, that 
the greatest poets of all ages and countries have been praised 
or disparaged by one party or another. Lord Byron too has not 
escaped a similar fate ; and hence are accountable the variations 
of abuse and slander, and high-wrought encomiums, which have 
been alternately showered upon poor Byron—poor, because com¬ 
mon charily has not been exercised towards him by those even 
who alfceted to be quite indifferent to his fame and character, and 
because his contemners have been guilty of no little preposterous- 
iiess, ill sitting in judgment upon him for offences, of which he is 
perlia[>s not guilty. We do not desire it to he said of us, that • 
in our zeal for the literary reputation of our author, we are anxi¬ 
ous of representing him as more sinned ngainst titan sinning ; 
but if any sign of yearning be discovered in us towards his Lord- 
ship, we flatter ourselves that it will not be found wholly uncha.s- 
tened and untempered inits tone by that I'cclingof impartiality and 
trntli, which gives to opinion on any subject its value. We have 
read and .studiedLordByron with considerable iiileresi, atteiilion, 
and assiduity, uninixed with any undue share of ill-timed bias ; 
and to our judgment, the structure of his verse appears nervous, 
pithy,and well formed. Sometimes his numbers rise to that elevation 
of grandeur and sublimity, which inspires the mind with the. high¬ 
est admiration, and at other times glide into a sort of languishing 
tenderness and pathos. Lord Byron’s poetry is so crowded with 
beauties of every kind, that he may not unajdly be compared to 
a man, who has all his life been confined in a garden interspersed 
with the most lovely and engaging flowers that ever blushed and 
expanded before the rays of the sun;—and who in his anxiety to 
pluck only the glowing rose, disregards the claims of the rest, and 
thus not unconsciously exposes himself to the puncture of the 
thorn. Lord Byron, like Nature herself, is at times extremely 
prodigal of his excellencies; and on such occasions, the heart 
could not be found that would not be entirely overcome by the 
magic of his strains, which, like the varied swell bursting from 
the pliant strings of an j®olian harp, when the breath of an amo¬ 
rous zephyr in tender dalliance kisses them, entrance the intel¬ 
lectual faculties into forgetfulness; or which, like the thrilling 
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symphciny of aerial music, when elves and fairies are gambollinjr 
by ftioonlighf, break upon the slumbers of a benighted traveller. 
I'liese are charms for which, of ail living poets. Lord Byron is 
most eminently distinguished; and yet, with merit such as this, 
his Lordship’s muse is sometimes as capricious as possible, though, 
upon the whole, his poems are unequalled for metrical ai range- 
ment, and sweetness and harmony of expression, that render 
them as pleasingly varied and boundlessly attractive as his genius 
is undoubtedly unrivalled. Sometimes he cwries away our feelings 
by the instrinsic strength and beauty of Itis compositions, and at 
other times rouses them by the impassioned tone he suddenly as¬ 
sumes ; I hus keeping alive the interest which is begun to be felt, and 
exciting new ones in progression. Sometimes Lord Byron displaj s 
a sui’prising richness of diction, chasteness of conception, purity 
and correctness of taste, and clearness and maturity of iudgnient; 
of which tliere is no parallel in any of the modern aulliors; and 
at others w'e find liim sacriticing all these excellent qualities to an 
uncontroled exhibition of the most gorgeous beaiiiies of versili- 
cation—he is then all sun-shiuc, and no shade. AV'ith respect to 
Don Juan, however. Lord Byron ajipcars to have bestow ed les.s 
pains in the structure of his verse, than is visible in his more 11- 
nished productions. The same remark applies also to Bepjio, form¬ 
ed upoiia .similar model, which, with thepubliealion in qiiestion,is 
more distinguished in rytlnn for poni]) and sound than redolency 
and elegance—but even the oce,asional harshness and ruggedness 
discoverable in the.se two poem.s, are not without their attrac¬ 
tions, like the distant roar of a foaming cataract, that daslies its 
whitened spray over rocks and precijiices, striking the beludder 
w ith awe and fearful trembling. The mind of Byron is a fountain 
w'hicb, though it is continually throwing up its waters, still remain.s 
fidlaiid unexhaiisteft—it is a j)erennialspring, which is self-suppli¬ 
ed. We are not fond of indulging in hyperbole; and when it is recol¬ 
lected, that scarcely a year rolls over our heads, but the fertile muse 
of Byron pours forth her lays in the most ca))ti\ating strains of 
poetry, our wonder will cease, ami those who would now ac¬ 
cuse us 0 , adulation ami (lattery, will join us iu awarding the Iri- 
bute of sincere praise to merit so diversilied and unparalleled as 
that •which most indubitably belongs to Lord Byron. Still it must 
be a matter of deep concern ami regret, lliat a poet of his Lord- 
shijj’s stamp should so often stoop lo Ihe prostitution of his uu- 
derstandiiig. With qualilicatioiis such as those we have taken 
upon ourselves to describe, sutfuriimt to ennoble any mind, aud more 
than sufticieid to exalt Lord Byron to the most pre-eminent and 
enviable station, which no other poet of any age or country has 
ever attained, an<l to make him the mightiest among the mighty, 
how painful luiust it be to reflect, that he should liaveprecipitated 
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abject state of comparative worthlessness and degradation in the 
moral scale! How distracting to find him, the most favoured 
atnong the favoured of fortune’s frolics, and who might have 
raised himself to the bliss of a cherub, doomed to the hopeless 
and despairing life of a confirmed apostate from honour, virtue, 
and religion! Possibly our motives may be mistaken, for we are 
not quite practised in the difficult theme of panegyric; and it may 
not be therefore out of place to state here, that without appear¬ 
ing to participate in all our author’s sentiments and opinions, we 
may be safely allowed to eulogize, even in the most unqualified 
and unmeasured terms, the style and casle of hispoelry—further 
we do not wish to trespass upon our province. This, strictly 
speaking, is nothing more than what the most conscientious, the 
most learned, and the ablest critics of every nation and country 
have done, and what our illustrious cotemporarics of the North 
are daily in (he habit of putting into practice;. We mean not to 
provoke a comparison with them, in which we alone would sufler,. 
and which, if indulged in, would savor of vanity and arrogance 
equally culpable; but our sole object is to deprecate that sjnrit 
of censoriousitess and determined hostility, which, while it pre¬ 
judges a case, loses sight of all truth and reason. We have un¬ 
reservedly and with candour bestowed our mite of praise on an 
author so deservedly popular and admired as Lord Byron, and 
have as unceremoniously met and corabate<l his vague notions 
and dogmas regarding religion and morality, without the sacri¬ 
fice of that fairness and inqvartiality which he has a right to 
expect from u.s, and which his pre-eminent talents would have at 
all (im<;s commanded. 

We have before observed, that there is not much of incident, 
or dialogue in the twelfth, thirteen, and fourteenth cantos 
of Don Juan, but that they are chiefly tilled with didactic and 
moral reflections. Indeed more than one half of the present vo- 
luim; is occupied in this manner, and the poet has availed himself 
of every opportunity that oli’ered itself of appealing to the feel¬ 
ings and pas.sions of his readers ; though in his anxiety to keep 
their faculties spell-bound, he sometimes betrays a tone of ill- 
suppressed levity and ridicule, even on occasions where the strict¬ 
est seriousness should be preserved. In these cantos, the hero 
seems to bo of secondary consideration, while other personages of 
less note are prominently thrust forward on the tapis merely to 
make a show. The interest which Don J uan himself creates, com¬ 
pared with what the other characters excite, is proportionably tri¬ 
fling to what he does in the former psud of the poem, where he is 
all life, bustle, and animation; while here he merely fills up a blank. 
We think less of Don Juan in the cantos before us, and more of 
Lord and Lady Amundeville, whose portraiture is delineated 
with considerable spirit. In all the scenes in which these illus- 
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triojis personages arc engaged, Lord Byron acquits himself with 
credit, and in which we certainly recognize some faint touches 
of a master’s hand. The descriptive seems to be his princi¬ 
pal forte; and in this particular, in reference to the cantos 
we are treating of, he is hardly outdone, even by the spark¬ 
ling and inimitable sketches which glow in the preceding 
ones. But this praise must be confined to only a few stan¬ 
zas, though we could have wished that it had extended to 
the whole publication. It has been remarked, that all Lord 
Byron’s heroes are likenesses of the one and same original; and of 
Juan it may be said, (hat he is but an emanation of Beppo, Laura, 
and Mazeppa; with this dift'erence, however, that the latter are 
perfect delineations of the same character, while the former- 
makes but faint approaches to his prototypes. A like career of 
heartless and cold-blooded profligacy and dissipation marks the 
lives and ae.tions of them all—Laura, Mazeppa, and Beppo are 
finished pieces of villainy, whilst Don Juan is but young in 
crimes; though, from the specimens he has already aflbrded us of 
his disposition to improve every incident to his advantage, he will 
one day resemble them in every respect. It will be in vain to 
urge his extreme youth, and want of knowledge and discretion in 
worldly afl’airs, as a palliation of the moral guilt that must attach 
itself to all such characters, and unreasonable to find an excuse for 
his criminal excesses in the infirmities of human nature, and the 
culpability, of those who first seduced him from propriety and 
decorum to the familiarity of vice in all its variety. Though the 
author has exerted himself I o the utmost to represent his hero in a 
less amiable light, than that in which we are compelled to view him, 
happily for the honour and dignity of our nature, Lor<l Bj ron 
has not succeeded in his wsh ; for not the warmest and most de¬ 
voted advocate he may have in his service, has yet had the au¬ 
dacity to join issue with his Lordship, and pronounce Don Juan 
to be a blameless and unexceptionable character, and to recom¬ 
mend him as a fit pattern for imitation. Nor can it be urged, 
with the remotest hope of conviction, that the pictures exhibitetl 
in Don Juan are in any way calculated to give an ell'ectual check 
to the growing intemperance and excesses of an immoral and 
vicious age, and thereby to reform the manners and correct the 
depravity of the times, which are fast verging to abominations ol 
every hue and description. The assertion, moreover, that such 
is the tendency of Jjord Byron’s writings in general, is not borni' 
out by their result; .and his Lordship has as yet not condescend¬ 
ed tofavoui’us with proofs of his own purity. Man, in the abstract, 
is not that degraded being which Lord Byron would?fain re¬ 
present him : he is more ])rone to be worked upon by exam- 
ole than by precept—for although we admit, for argument’s sake, 
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existence, yet it would be untrue and unjust to say that it was 
wholly unmixed with good, which in some measure counteracts the 
pernicious eflects wought by the former in the estimate of human 
happiness. Does Lord Byron seek to alleviate the miseries of 
his fellow creatures? There is a wide field open for the exercise 
of the most active benevolence: the intention, if not feigned, is 
laudable, and the attempt would be godlike :—but we are not in 
a eonditiou to be amused with trumped up stories, and should be 
glad to learn if the means by which his Lordship proposes to 
ellect his object, are adequate, or not, to its accomplishment: and 
if they are, it is questionable whether the unassisted ell'ovts of 
one man would be sufficient to tliat end. But if his Lordship 
means to rely only on his individual strength tor the cleansing of 
the Augean stable, it would be preposterous to imagine that he 
could ever succeed. As well might he attempt to imitate the voice 
of Joshua, and command the sun and moon to stand still. He has 
neither the power, with which thatprophetoftJod was gifted;nor 
can he boast of the purity of Elijah, and command a little cloud to 
arise out of the sea, that, as it gradually mounted higher ami 
higher, continued to expand itself every moment, till in time it 
overspread a whole country, and poured forth the genial shower 
to moisten and irrigate the soil that was before parched and 
dried up. From the view we have taken of the general design 
and subject of the poem, it Avill appeiir obvious that the aullior, 
if he wrote it with any such intentions as we have presumed, 
will find himself much mistaken at last, as to the expectation 
he may have formed of his success. We have seen what Lord 
Byron is most free to promise ; but we have seen also 
what his professions generally amount to. Our credulity is 
taxed, till we are almost afraid of its verging oii childishness. 
But with regard to the general character of the poetry of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cantos, it is much on a par with 
that of the first five, though on the whole we are of opinion, 
that the present cantos will not bear a comparison with their pre¬ 
decessors ; while we are free to confess, that in the former there are 
some genuine bui'sts of impassioned feeling, for which those under 
review are not so jirorainently conspicuous. We cannot venture 
upon our owm authority to affirm, that the natural vigour of (he 
author’s genius seems to have forsaken him in the composition of 
this part of the poem—but to us there appears a decided want 
of animation, and of that exuberant flow of spirits, which 
adoni the first portion. It would appear that Lord Byron was 
becoming tired of his subject, and that in consequence his 
imagination began to flag, as he reluctantly pursued the con¬ 
tinuous train of his ideas in resuming the story. We have already 
said, and care not to repeat here, that there are some of the finest 
specimens of poetry in the three last cantos; but without ’areteiT]’- 
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ing to instruct or edify the reader much, they may still please 
his taste for the beautiful and picturesque. 

But the object of poetry is not only to communicate plea¬ 
sure, but also instruction to the mind; and it is not enough 
that the mind alone should be amused and delighted; but 
tlie heart likewise should be informed and corrected. Un¬ 
less sucii be the scope of every poetical efiusion, time and 
labour, which might be more profitably employed, are wast¬ 
ed to little purpose. In applying this criterion to Lord 
Byron's writings, it is truly lamentable to observe how little 
there is in them conducive to general benefit. Lord By ron's 
poetry, abstractedly considered, is capable of afl'ording plea¬ 
sure and recreation to his readers; but it is questionable 
whether, of thousands that sit down with the utmost eager¬ 
ness and avidity to devour his productions, a single individual 
ever rises from a perusal of them much edified and improved in 
heart and mind. If admonition directly conveyed be unpleasant 
and repulsive—and such we cannot deny has often been found to 
be the case—it rarely occurs that salutary instruction, concealed 
in the pleasing garb of fiction, is entirely lost on the understand¬ 
ing, however it may reject counsel, when openly ami unceremo¬ 
niously obtruded on our attention. Thus it is that a foil judici¬ 
ously plac(?d, adds to the natural brilliancy of some gems that 
are not sufficiently dazzling in themselves. In like manner, 
it turns out, that the plainest truths are sometimes made more 
acceptable than at others, through any other channel. From 
the general character of Lord Byron’s compositions, whe¬ 
ther in prose or verse, w'e feel ourselves at liberty to doubt that 
the design of Don Juan is either the instruction or (he improve¬ 
ment of mankind. Entertainment simply seems to be its chief 
end, and this it will contribute to yield, in every sense of the 
word, to any person who may choose to take it up with that view; 
bnt beyond this, we presume, it has no other title to our recom¬ 
mendation—because the jdan the illustrious author has mark¬ 
ed out for his guidance, is, we fear, diametrically o))pos<’(l 
to the reception of the most undeniable truths and established 
maxims. All Lord Byron’s energies are directed to the gratili- 
cation of strong passions, whilst tlie utmost force of a vigorous 
imagination is exerted to throw ridicule and discredit both 
on the private and public reputations of those, wlio are in any 
manner or way opposed to the dissemination of principles, moral, 
religious, and political, that are subversive of social order and 
tranquillity—to dissolve with the touch of his magical crutch 
every relation of life, w'hich secures the peace and happiness of 
mankind, and completely to overturn those settled opinions 
which have been handed down from posterity to post'erity as 
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told, that tlie world has heretofore gone on wrong, and therefore 
requires to be set right, by a man too, who has as yet afforded us 
no indisputable proofs of his superior wisdom and foresight—and 
who mistiikes inflexible obstinacy for virtuous perseverance in 
the rectitude of Ids own conduct? Does Lord Byron pretend to 
set up for a reformer, with the view of correcting the existing 
abuses, and retrieving the error of our ways? The task is 
easier in the contemplation than in the performance ; and those 
who have before his Lordship made the same attempt, have found 
it more than a Herculean labour to produce a radical change in 
the system which basal] along governed the movements of society. 
Ask a madman wind his condition is, and he will try to amuse 
vou with talcs of other days. According to his own idea, lie 
was born a monarch, whom his rebellious and refractory subjects 
had consi>ired to divest of regal authority, and deprive the enjoy¬ 
ment of tile honours appertaining to his exalted .station. The Epi¬ 
curean philosopher, absorbed in his own seltishncss, would reply to 
the interrogatory, that the charms of life consist in the pleasures 
of the palate, the gratification of which he consults in preference to 
every other consideration : and the man of ambition would fain 
persuade you. tliat the only outlet to human felicity is, not the 
subjugation of liis passions, but the conquest of the universe; 
while the historian thinks that he renders no common service 
to his fellow creatures and their posterity', when lie studiously 
watches the revidution of empires and the sure though gradual 
eivilizalioii of barbarism and ignorance; and the poet is su- 
pi'cmely blessed, when an oi'igiiial idea or a new imagery 
strikes bis w’arm fancy. Let the most extravagant wisli that 
one can form be accomplished, and then interrogate the 
cherisher of it as to the state of his fcidiugs, and his an¬ 
swer will, in all probability, be, that some other desires still 
haunt him. Wliat, thou, are we slavishly to suffer ourselves 
to be moulded by the whim and caprice of one being, and to 
acknowledge his dictate.s to be the rule of life? Lord Byron 
would be but a dreaming fool, if he had the vanity to believe 
that mankind are weak enough to consult Ids pleasure in all 
their eoncernmeafs; and he may yet live to find, that they are 
not such ideots as he has the charity to suppose them, so as 
to be easily gulled by tbe speciousness of bis arguments. The 
days are long past when he' might possibly have built his hopes 
upon our credulity. Lord Byron may play the magician over 
again, if he pleases; but though we may at a distance be amused 
with the shadows that dance before our imagination, we are 
still too hal’d to be prevailed upon to mistake them for realities, 
and fondly to grapple with the unsubstantial pageant. WJiat has 
his Lordship gained by consecrating his time and his talents to 
the services of an evil agency ? What heartfelt satisfaction has he 
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derived from having made it a trade to asperse the characters of 
those whom he hated from political motives, and to lacerate the 
feelings of others whom he despised ? What at last have been 
the wages of his unnatural and \inconquerable hostility against 
the whole human race, but misery, discontent, and confusion ? 
Don Juan is a complete history of crimes and follies—crimes un¬ 
parallelled, and follies inexcusable. Let his Lordship rebut 
these charges, if he can; but not mock us with a catalogue of 
imaginary complaints, that have neither “ scot nor lot” with 
our creed. What country has Lord Byron yet visited, whether 
for the purposes of pleasure or of utility, where be has not 
been hooted by the more sensible portion of the community ? 
What cause has he yet embarked in, which was not disgraced 
and defeated by his intemperance and indiscretion ? What sctcie- 
ty has he yet cultivated, that he did not afterwards desert and 
revile ? This is not a fanciful picture of Lord Byron, the whole 
tenor of whose life affords pregnant materials for it. A bad man 
may indeed essay to forget the internal anguish which rankles in 
his bosom, by plunging into all the excesses of dissipation; but 
even amid the din of music, the voice of conscience will strike the 
reveller with fearful appalling; and amidst the noisy mirth of 
boisterous festivity, the worm that never dies will not cease to 
feed upon the carcase of a depraved and degenerate heart. 

It is a remarkable feature in the present cantos, that they 
are in a great measure free from the foulness of pcTsonal slan¬ 
der. We do not once meet with the name of j\Ir. Southey; 
and only in two or three places, a sneer is let off against Mr. 
Jeffrey. His Lordship may perhaps have been fearful of draw¬ 
ing too largely upon the patience of his readers, and thought that 
frequent recurrence to the same tiresome topic, though deck¬ 
ed out in the most gorgeous trappings with which his imagina¬ 
tion, ever fertile in expedients, could array it, would rattier tend 
to the creation of disgust and abhorrence, than any other 
feeling. Poor Jeffrey, for the unhappy sin which he once 
unadvisedly committed against his Lordship, in not shewing that 
tenderness to his juvenile muse, which ho has since learnt to 
exercise towards his rijier years, is jmrsued even to the death, 
with an unconquerable inveteracy of hatred, that gives no anti¬ 
cipation of a termination. This is vindiciiveness of the worst 
complexion ; and we think that Mr. Jeffrey’s subsequent amende 
honorable entitles him to some forbearance from Lord Byron. 
Less right has the latter to assume the privilege of unceasing 
retaliation, when all along it has been a system with him to at¬ 
tack even the unoffending, and to calumniate every thing against 
which he happens to conceive a dislike. Bating a few draw'- 
backs, we must own that we feel much more entertained with the 
perusal of the three last cantos of Don Juan, on account of their 
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and although, in delineation of character and descriptions of 
scenes and incidents, there seems to be some falling off, still 
we are ready to confess, that much is contained in them not un- 
worihy of commendation; and satisfied with having pointed 
out the only exceptions that appeared to us too prominent to 
escape notice, it will not be necessary for us to revert to them 
at the close of our strictures. We are, however, happy, most 
hai)py to find, tliut in the publication under consideration, the 
author makes no heartless and brutal attacks upon womankind, 
with which the first and second parts teem so Woefully. 
arc at a’'loss to what to attribute this remission of their sins; 
and could wish that he had beet) ecjually sparing in other 
respects. It is true, that in the present instance, Lord Byron 
has not dealt invidiously with flie sex itsoll'; but he has iicver- 
theless taken advantage of their common foibles, to imtulge 
ill llie liittcrest sarcasms at the expense of those fashionable follies, 
which we grant are the legitimate property ot every satirist who 
chooses to make the most of them. In the cantos in question. 
Lord Byron lias given the same latitude to liis satirical powers 
as in. the former ones; but at the same finic he has nsed more 
caution on that head, without betraying any symptoms of inward 
chagrin and vexation at the iudiil'ercuco manifested by those 
whom he. had most fiercely attacked, and which escaped his jie- 
uetration brlure, when he was employed in writing the first 
part—whieh, we regret to .say, is shamefully imbued will) an 
inveterate malignity of spleen, and savage brutality of un¬ 
feeling personal calumny, which we cannot help reganliiig as 
very discreditable to .the talents and feelings of the anlhor. 
Jjord Byron’s forbearing to hurl his anathemas against the .sex 
ill the maimer he has before done, we slirev, dly suspect, ari.scs 
not from any subsequent twinge of conscieiice, or piity for the 
ftnlleriiigs of those uiifortnnale, but still amiable and lovely he- 
iiigs, whose distresses and weaknesses ought to be a siillleieiit. 
protection against every species of violence, as from the appre¬ 
hension of giving ofl’ence by uneeusiiig malice. It has like¬ 
wise afforded us considerable pleasure to ob.serve, tliat tlicre 
is little fault to be found with the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth cantos, on the score of religion and morality. There 
are indeed a few contemptuous sneers passed on them, lliongh 
tliey are of too light a kind to deserve any serioiw notice I'rmn 
us, and are far from exhibiting the same unconquerable apathy, 
and hardness of heart, and a defiance of threats held out to his 
literary political foes,—circumstances which mark his Lordship’s 
former conduct. We do not ascribe this lenity to any candour on 
Lord Byron’s part, much less are we disposed to carry it to the 
account of a right feeling which he may have suddenly imbibed, 



from a reflection of his enormities. We rather imagine it is 
attributable to a desire of avoiding a repetition of the same to¬ 
pics, which have been over and over again exhausted in the 
former cantos. In spite of his -assumed indifl'erence, we plainly 
perceive that Lord Byron is attached to the world, and fond of 
its pleasures, however he may aftect to despise them. He is tho¬ 
roughly wedded to the pomps and vanities of this life, though he 
takes all imaginable pains to convince us that he is nauseated 
sviththem: else wherefore continually rail at them, ami still cling 
to them, as if to abandon them would be death to his hopes ? 
This was not the way which the sages and philosophers of anti¬ 
quity adopted to evince their neutrality and uiiconcerriedness of 
the events revolving around them. He also wishes to assume an 
appearance of self-satisfaction, dignity, and calmness, amid the 
vilest obloquy with which he is sometimes assailed by those who 
either envy his fame, or dread his vengeance. This is any thing 
but a true picture of his mind; else why does he betray such 
bitterness of rancour, such imbecoming warmth of sensibility^ and 
galling severity of invective in all his recriminatory pieces, wliich 
have from time to time obtained publicity ? He would, forsooth, 
impress us with the belief, that he has never winced under the lasli 
of his opponents ; and y et, like a spider, he crouchingly watches 
the opportunity, that he may with the greater security spring 
upon his unsuspecting victim, and spit forth his venom to 
deprive it of all motion and power of escape from liis poisoned 
fangs. Upon many occasions. Lord Byron has made a shew of 
heroism, particularly where there was no I'ear of its being 
put to the test; yet if the hour of trial should ever arrive, we 
doubt much whether the courage of martyrdom would not utter¬ 
ly forsake him. Like Swift, Lord Byron is the traducer of all 
parties; and he resembling, as he does, that great genius in one 
particular, we fear he still wants Swift’s resolution to remain faith¬ 
ful to his own standard, should there be any prospect of its being 
at any time totally deserted by his present friends and allies. In¬ 
deed we already begin to perceive symptoms of wavering and un¬ 
steadiness in some of his opitiion.s, which he used in former times 
to maintain with the most inflexible pertinacity, wliile he tries to 
slielter himself on some points under the cover of otlier great 
men’s reputation. So much waywardnes.s, and such balancing in 
matters of mere opinion, we never expected from a man of Lord 
Byron’s temper, whom we thought more of a Caesar than a 
Pompey, and who, we further presumed, would rather have been 
the first man in a village, than the second in Rome. 

If it he imagined that we are unnecessarily severe in our 
strictures upon Don Juan, we reply, that we are not more 
so than the occasion really demands. As far as mere merit 
of composition is concerned, we are willing to yield every 
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praise to Lord Byron; for too much of it can never be lavished 
on him on that account. In beauty of versification, vigour of ima¬ 
gination, fertility of invention, amplification of design, and rich¬ 
ness of sentiment and imagery, with all the niceties and graces of 
style, he is certainly unequalled in these days of poetical fiction. 
In reviewing, therefore, the work of an author, whose celebrity 
has been established on too firm a basis to be easily undermined, 
we are justified in looking for the same purity of thought, cor¬ 
rectness of principle, and plainness of dealing, that we could expect’ 
from those of inferior reputation ; for we are yet to learn, that an 
acquisition of the brightest renown confers the privilege of violat¬ 
ing the sanctity of truth, and transgressing the immut able law's of 
sound morality. Although Don Juan is not entirely destitute of 
the es.sentials requisite to constitute good poetn'. still, when 
contrasted with the earlier productions of Lord Byron, this par¬ 
tial success w'ould add little to the already well-earned reputation 
of his Lordship. Although the most voluminous of all his per¬ 
formances, it is the lightest of them in chanicler ; and though 
not the happiest and most brilliant of his eflusions, it contains 
many bright and gleaming passages. We onre more take the 
liberty of expressing our conviction of Lord Byron’s pre-eminent 
abilities; but at the same time we lament, that lie sliould 
have stooped from tliis desirable elevation to prostitute liis un¬ 
derstanding to the vilest of purposes. Willi these sentiments, 
we hid adieu to Don Juan for a time ; and hav iiig watched the 
progress of this extraordinary poem with coiisiderahle anxie¬ 
ty, not unmixed wilh pain and soitow. we have come to the. 
ri'scdution of accompanying it through all the various stages of 
ils career. It was with feelings of wonder that we witnessed the 
rise of this sun of genius ; and having reached the zenith of its 
splendour, its glory will ere long begin to fade, as it sinks be¬ 
low the poetical horizon; and which will be visible by the ethe- 
rial expanse of heaven being visibly marked by the rainbow' of its 
setting efiTulgence. 


Lord Carrick, a Romance of the tenth Century, in four Can¬ 
tos, and other Voems, by a young Gentleman. Published at 
Madras. 


We believe it is a mark of solitary distinction, reserved for the 
poetasters of the present day, to be destitute of all merit. While 
the unfettered muse of a Homer rode on the whirlwind and direct¬ 
ed the storm, that of a Virgil scattered on the earth flow ery gar¬ 
lands of every colour and beauty; and tlic aspiring muse of a Milton, 
disdaining to circumscribe its efl'orts' forced the spirits of other 
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worlds to obey its call, and assist him in the completion of his 
grand enteriuize; it is a privilege usurped, we imagine, by the 
bards of this populous city of palaces, to seize the literary ba¬ 
lance into their bauds, and, casting the merits of the above trio 
into the scale, to pronounce, with fearless boldness, that they are 
“ found wanting.” While the genius of a Byron, with the touch 
of his magic wand, creates beings of eveiy possible order, 
and lliat of a Moore, borne on the wings of a zephyr, traverses 
the regions of fancy, with a view to fanuliarizc itself with Die 
nature and “ local habitation” of kindre<l spirits, tliat iloat on 
the ethereal expanse, our Indian rhyinists, it wmuld appear, are 
contented to chaunt their tuneless lays in tlie streets of this 
extensive metropolis, without proposing to themselves any per¬ 
manent or derided object. VVitli the early recoiled ions ot ihoso 
giants of poetic fame, with whose aspirations we arc ever pleas¬ 
ed and delighted, are (if we may so .speak) associated the linest 
feelings of our nature; and we can, Ihcrufore. never hear their 
names uttered in our presence, without being in some degree 
inspired with a feeling of admiration, almost appi'cachiiig to 
that of idolatry, which men in the earlier ages ot the world ueie 
accustomed to offer at the shrine of a power, that they were taught 
to regard as watching over their destinies. 

It will not be nece.ssary for us, we conclude, to go back to the 
fir.st periods of the world, in order to trace out the origin of the 
divine art of poesy; but it will sullice, for the, present, to lake a 
short retrospection of the subject, to enable us In I'orm a correct 
estimate of the exact proportion of merit discoverable in the 
poems W'e have selected I'or review in our present article. ( Ireecc 
has given birth to a flonier, Italy to a Virgil, and, ihoiigli last, 
not least, England may glory in having produced a Alilinn. 'flic 
praise of invention is undoubtedly due to the first of this trium¬ 
virate; and while V^irgil may conte.st with safely the palm of 
judgment, the entire possession of the qualities of suhlinnty and 
grandeur must rest with the English hard. Ami while Homer 
exerted hi.s. fusciiiating powers to captivate and amuse the ima¬ 
gination, and the sweetness of Virgil impei ceptibly stole upon 
the senses, like the soothing accents of mu.sie. on the water.s, a 
summer breeze blowing over u bed of roses; Milton, in the 
.strength and might of his geiiims. Neptune-like, walked upon the 
bosom of the ocean - of poetic feeling and passion, ami, like a 
powerful magician, compelled the very elements to swear eter¬ 
nal allegiance to him. 

In speaking of Shakespeare, we must own that we are afraid 
to trust ourselves; lor he is the god of our idolatry, and it i.s 
possible we may fail in our attention to do his transcendent ge¬ 
nius that ample justice, wliicli he has assuredly a right to expect 
at the hands of every son of Britannia’s fair isle. We shall. 
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however, endeavour to do our best; and if we should unfortu¬ 
nately miscarry in o\ir attempt, we hope our readers will make 
every good-natured allowance for our inexperience in the theme 
of panegj ric, and attribute the failure rather to a deficiency of 
abilities than to a want of inclination on oiu- part. 

Hero lot us pause awhile, and contemplate, with reverential 
awe, the hallowed topic which we are about to touch. The stars 
of Creeoo and Rome had hardly sunk beneath the literary hori¬ 
zon, and genius and learning were beginning to verge in tlieir me- 
lancbolj aberrations to the wilds of darkness, wbeu the Muses, it 
woulil seem as if disgusted with the profaiiation of tlieir altars 
by the sacrilegious oil'erings of empirics, forsook their earthly 
babiiations, and resumed their long abandoned seats ai’ound the 
throne of Jupilor. Tims wo might have confinued to regret the 
loss of one ol the most dcliglitfnl and plea.sing enchaiilments of 
life, had not indulgent nature at length produced a Shakespeare; 
when, at Ids birth, the golden orb of poetry once more rose with 
renovided splendour upon the heights ol' Mount Parnassus, and, 
shedding its rliecring radiance upon its hitherto sterile plains, 
enlivened the general aspect of things. The tuneful sisters 
viewed from (Myrnpus (if we may continue the figure,) with 
transports of joj, this sudden, and, as it were, unex))ected tran¬ 
sition, and regarded, in the overflowing gladness of their hearts, 
the scene below, w itii a smile that .sjircad a kind of sunshine around 
it. like the brightening influence of that which transfused an ani- 
matiiig glow into the countenance of the angel in Lalla llookh, 
wlien lie welcomed the enraiitured Peri, lo I lie mansions of bliss. 
I'ivery deity at the court of Apollo strove to enrich and ennoble 
bis mind with the most valuable gift in Ids power; and nature 
could do iiolldiig less than resign into bis hands the harp of the 
mighty; sotiial.wheu be dashed his nimble fingers upon its 
trembling c.horils, with the magic skill of aeon nmimatemastcr,.it 
produced a symphony of sucli enrapturing melody, that it resem¬ 
bled the melting teiulcniess and soothing cadence of music that 
is played to usher in the souls of the departed into ))aradise. 
He was indeed the poet of nature, and before Ids touch the bu.sy 
phantoni.s, that disturb the imagination, vanished and melted into 
air like a vi.sion of the night: in a word, lie was po.sscs.sed of the 
“ robust vigour of those giants of invention,” tliat could “wield 
a whole creation by the witchery of genius.” He could inspire 
the weakness of our nature with firmness, and impart conti- 
dence to virtue, whilst vice w'ould feel abashed by the hideousness 
of its own deformity, on seeing its nakedness reflected in the 
miiTor held up to her view. 

To expect that this golden age would be revived at this time 
of day, at least in this remote quarter of the globe, is indeed to 
hope what will never occur. It would, however, be passing too 
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sweeping a censure, to declare that genius was totally extinct ih 
this land of darkness: but for one man, who really possesses this 
astonishing faculty of the mind in any degree, there are a thou¬ 
sand maudlins, who pretend to the gift of inspiration without ac¬ 
tually possessing even a particle of it; and in this view of tlie sub¬ 
ject we may take occasion to observe, that a wide difference exists 
between the true son of genius and the mere aspirant to literary 
fame and distinction. While the former inherits the reasoning 
powers from nature, the latter owes all his acquirements to pii- 
tient study and indefatigable research: the one delves in the mine 
of knowledge, and requires no extraordinary stimulus to excite the 
playful excursions of a fertile imagination; the other merely 
skims the surface of the t'ouniain of learning, wliile the aberrations 
of his fancy are often cliecked by the chilling inllueiicc of method. 
The productions of the first may, indeed, cliallenge competition, 
without the risk of being excel]ed,'v\hilst the mcehanical etforhs 
of the last seldom elicit beyond an expression of momentary ap- 
plau.se. The mind of the one is like the ocean, rolling its waters 
with sullen majesty; W’hilst that of the other reseiidjles at best 
but a purling stream. 

It must, however, be confessed, that every epoch in the annals 
of literature, coniK’cted with this interesting portion of the globe, 
must naturally be regarded with feelings of (he highest venera¬ 
tion. It is seldom, we protest, that we happen to light upon any 
thing w'orthy the attention of the admirers of true poetic genius; 
and it will, no tloubt, be readily admitted, that, of late years, (his 
department has not been so barren as wo miglit from various 
contlicting circumstances have been led to apprehend: occasionally 
our attention lias been directed towards poetic eflusions of no 
ordinary stamp; and it is with regret we arc constrained to say, 
that we cannot, in unison with this .sympathy, venture to place 
the author of the poems under consideration, along with a few 
others, as the foremost in rank; and while we hail w itli lively 
emotions of joy and gratitude every approach towards poetic ex¬ 
cellence in this remote corner of the world, wc, on the otlier liand, 
candidly acknowledge, that we have never taken any pains to 
conceal the very great repugnance and antijiathy, which we have- 
at all times cherished towards pretending empirics; but, on the 
contrary, have shown a degree of hostility to the pigmy race com¬ 
mensurate with our dislike. Having voluntarily made this con¬ 
fession, we trust it will not be said of us that we are unnecessa¬ 
rily harsh in our strictures upon those who legitimately fall un¬ 
der the lash of criticism ; nor should we, in all probablity, have 
laboured to expose to public derision and contumely the imper¬ 
fections of the (jenus poetarum of India, did they not arrogate 
to tliemselves a merit, which even their most ardent admirers 
would be cautious in ascribing to them, when thev found that 
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In passing a censure, however, which may possibly be con¬ 
ceived as too general and sweeping, on the whole tribe of 
versifiers, we beg to be clearly understood, that nothing is fur¬ 
ther from our intention, than indiscriminately to include in it 
those “ peerless spirits,” the insinuating loveliness of whose 
strains is sullicient to entitle them to be associated with ihe 
“ demigods of poetryand who, having successfully climbed the 
Parnassian hill, now repose in perfect security “ amidst the 
eternal serenity of its ma,jestic summit.” Compared with these 
divinities, whose holy aspirations are beyond all rivalry, the insig¬ 
nificant aspirers to poetic fame are but a brood of pigmies made 
for the sport of giants. Even the efibrts of siudi a man as Sir 
Wm. Jones could not be styled the “ unseen soarings of the il¬ 
lustrious dead and though it must be confessed, tluit in other 
departments of the literary commonwealth, his overpowering 
genius shone forth in a transcendent degree ; ycd, wluui directed 
to the study of poetical harmony, its highest flights were 
never distingui.shed by that intensity of feeling and warmth of 
passion which pervade tlie divine productions of a Byron, or with 
whicli tlie more glowing effusions of a Moore are imbued. It 
was thus too that the inimitable author of Don Quixote laboured 
under similar disadvantages; and though reason and nature might 
have early tanglit him that the lyre of Apollo was not placed iu 
his hands, still was he continually touching its “ loo.sencd 
strings,” which instead of breathing the solemn “ music of the 
depai'tcd,” produced only the disagreeable “jatrings of faded 
harmony and harsh execution.” We are somewhat apprelien- 
.sive that tlie jioctasters of Calcutta, who liave all very ticklish 
fancies, will think it a eoniplimenl paid to tiieir talents, or what 
vvonld he far more consonant to their feelings, eon.sider it a re¬ 
cognition of merit in them, were we incautiously to draw a pa¬ 
rallel between them, sweet souls, and the above duo ; they are 
welcome to enjoy this imaginary triumph, iu the vanity of their 
hearts, if it will yield them any comfort or consolation: for our 
own part, we will never disturb their self-approbation. But let 
them, at the same time, remember, that the element which lends 
its support to the meanest tribe of the feathered creation, 
bears also on its bosom the imperial bird of Jove, beautiful in 
form and majestic in deportment, that, after having quatied 
the purple contents of the cup held out to him, dashes the fra¬ 
gile vessel from the hand of Hebe; and, Phamix-iike, boldly 
towers to the regions ol the snu to bathe his plumage in its fiery 
strearn, and shake oil his drowsiness, till, at the first, gleam of 
his mistress’s smiles, he again poises himself in the aerial void, 
and, fluttering his wet and weary pinions, scatters from his luxu¬ 
riant plumes drops of gold to irradiate the world. 
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After these preliminary observations, in which we are not 
conscious of having advanced any thing repugnant to sound 
judgment and critical taste, it becomes our duty to say a few 
words about tlie poems which we have selected, with a view to 
make them the subject of our present strictures. The scene of 
the first, entitled “Lord Carrick,” is laid in those days of 
romantic extravagance and folly when chivalry was at the 
height of its fascination; and embraces a record of the exploits of 
Robert Bruce, after his expulsion from the throne of Scotland, 
in disguise. The subject is indeed worthy the highest efforts of 
poetry ; and in the hands of a Byron, a Moore, or a Walter 
Scott, we know, it would never have failed; but how far our 
author has succeeded in his professions, of which he has given 
us a sample in his preface, so WTiltcn, that were it 

not for the great length of the introductory observations into 
which we have been necessarily led, we should have regaled our 
readers w ith it, we shall leave it to others to decide. The remain¬ 
ing portion of the volume contains amatory and lyrical j)iccps, the 
merits of which, whatever they may be, are fully considered and 
discussed elsewhere. In the mean time, we procectl to give a 
brief sketch or outline of Lord Carrick ; in the first place in¬ 
treating those who may he pleased to favour our strictures with 
their notice, to be grave when we are serious, and to laugh when 
we are inclined to smile and he jocular. 

The poem in cpiestion (Ave know not whether by honoiiriiig 
this Hcapi'-goat of a production W’ith so dignified a tille, w(‘ are 
not literally prostituting the sacred name of the Muses) opens 
with w hat may very w ell be called a truly appalling .scene, describ¬ 
ed in language as obscure and utiinfelligible, as is the idea of dark¬ 
ness and liorror, attempted in the first two lines to be convey ed to 
us. I’he whole story, though interesting in itself, is rcmarkal)le 
for a lameness of narrative, which soon grows tirc.somc, and is 
sufficient to induce o.scitation, and which marks the progress and 
comhirt of the four cantos throughout; so that one cannot help 
imagining that the same cause, wliich seems to have in¬ 
spired the breast of the luo-o with terror aiulconsternation, 
must have operated, in some measure, oii tlic inventive faculty 
of the author himself, when he seriously sat dowti to compose 
the poem before us, so as to damp his poetic feelings with the 
cold mildew of the “ vaidls heneatli,” supposing him, by some 
fatality, to have been transported to those dismal habitations, 
with the charitat)lc view of n)aking him an eye-witness of that 
which was about to employ his ))en, and become the theme of 
his song. \V1io knows but he might, at the same iiislaut, while 
rolling his visual organs around him, have started with invo¬ 
luntary horror, and exclaimed, in the words of Shakespeare, 
* Angels and ministers of grace defend we,” when the “clashing 
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of sounds,” so pathetically described in the outset, strangely 
saluted his ears. After such a promising commencement, 
■which, by way of distinction, we would humbly suggest, 
ought to be emphatically denominated the terrific, and which 
certainly reflects the highest credit on the sensibility of a 
writer, in whose “ musing eye,” to say the least of it, “ Genius” 
is gravely said to “ have glistened” with poetic lire, the reader is 
supposed to be sufficiently prepared for the catastrophe. We will 
first jwesent him with the highly animated ])icture of the hero 
in ostentio, which would have done honour even to the masterly 
touches of a Raphael’s pencil. He first challanges our attention 
by the singularity of his situation, the actual state of which we 
are left to conjecture, as a matter of course ; for we are not told 
whether he was amusing himself with the discovery of the prin¬ 
ciples f>f the “■ l.iteral momenttuu,” by whicli a balloon is sup¬ 
posed to be propelled or confined in a subterranean dungeon; but 
we merely learn that “darkness and horror brooded round 
him.” 

“ O yes ; elected wa.s his hair, 

liold dew distill'd from every pore ; 
ills Strain'd eyes wandered In ro and there. 

Downwards a I'e.arl'iil look now casting. 

Then to the gloomy wainscoat hasting. 

Now on this side and then on tliat. 

Then at the door by which he sal, 
tjncnnscionsnext from whence, or what. 

To iiear or view may be bis lot: 

At length a distant grating slow. 

And tlien more close and close he hears, 

And soon (0 dn'adfnl sure to know !) 

'One—not a living one—appears.” P. 10. 

Raillery apart, this is no bright beginning; and, if one may 
form a judgment of the author’s powers of versification from 
the sample here afforded, it will be found that the rest of the 
pertbrmance is of a piece with it. In the second stanza, we in¬ 
deed meet with the object, which it appears had caused all this 
terrible consternation; and we hope we shall be forgiven in saying, 
that the ghost in Hamlet is tame and inspirited, when contrast¬ 
ed with the “ goblin damned” of Lord Garrick. Shakespeare’s 
night scene in Macbeth is a farce to the same image, presented 
in the following couplet:— 

“ And in his hand he bore a light. 

Blue serving hut to shew the night.” P. 10. 

This horrific spectre, clad from lop to toe in full armour, 
wields a battle-axe in one hand, and carries a taper in the other, 
having his scull adorned uith red plumes, that wave to and 
fro 'fi’ytih frightful sublimity : thus accoutred, he rather unexpect- 
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dergo a momentary agitation; but who soon recovers his presence 
ofmindj his firmness and resolution. 

“ Spperhless awhile the chief remain’d, 

I’liis object strange to find 
Before him, but eftsoon regain’d 
His usual strength of mind.” Ibid. 

What follows is a miserable parody of Hamlet’s speech to the 
ghost; and of the truth of this assertion let the reader judge for 
himself 

“ Say,” he exclaim’<l, “ by he.aven’s King, 

Wiiat purpose thee doth hither bring ? 

Or whether doom'd on earth to rove. 

Or hell belo\v, or hcav'-n above: 

Whether thou be a soul at rest. 

And come from regions ever blest; 

Whether thou be a goblin fell. 

Bred in the deepest shades of hell; 

Or stain’d by murder tpiit the tomb. 

To walk the midnight’s awful gloom ; 

Say, say, what thee doth liithcr bring ; 

I cliarge thee thus by heaven’s King.” Pp. 10, 11. 

To all this stuff, the spectre, by the bye, shews more sense, 
than really belongs to Lord Garrick, or than usually falls to the 
lot of tlie hackneyed tribe of ncribleri, tit the iiead of which, 
without doubt, stands our author, in not returning an answer; 
but shaking his ctnpty skull at the chieftain, slowly retires, while 
young Garrick evinces ;t dis))osition to follow him whithersoever 
he went. Having ' descended a flight of steps, and in his pas¬ 
sage trodden upon the mouldoring bones of the dead, he at 
length reaches a closet, where lie suddenly stops, and to hjs amaze¬ 
ment is presented vntli the .sickening .sight of a couple of skele¬ 
tons. 

“ One. of a youth in armour dte.st. 

First met his eager view ; 

A dagger lay upon the breast, 

Whieli pierced was tliro’ and thro’ 

The other of a woman seem’d; 

And doiibth’s.s once by her were worn 
Tlic costlv garments that lay torn, 

And gems that round about her gleam’d : 

Tho’ all was gloom, yet on the floor 
He did behold the marks of gore.” P. 12. 

Lord Garrick must have been gifted with the power of 
witchcraft, or blessed with cat’s-eyes, to have been able to dis¬ 
cover marks of blood, or any thing else, while all around him was 
absolute darknessbut afti;r all we may be mistaken, for the 
gems with which the female corpse was richly adorned, might 
have emitted a lustre equal perhaps to day-light. Then how 
hamoniom is the verse, “ pierced was through and through;* 
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and we may be permitted to observe, that the exquisite 
beauty of it has no parallel in modern oomposition. Nor, we 
trust, shall we be pronouced singular, in extending the benefit 
of our remark to the line commencing with “ the costly garments,” 
which we think the most poetic of the two; and which could only 
have had its birth in the fertile brain of our author. It is 
not to be wondered that our chieftain should be struck with 
horror at the sight of such unseemly spectacles; but no sooner 
does the spectre raise his vizor and disclose his “ grisly as¬ 
pect,” than Garrick overcomes his terror, and even finds time 
to manufacture a suitable speech :— 

“Ye saints del’end me. 

Am I indeed amons (lie dead? 

Tell me, thou pliantom tall and lean. 

What do these horrid ohj(!Cts mean: 

And thoii didst take the lives ol' diosc. 

And God denieth thee repose? 

Why dost thou thus so hollow groan ; 

Whv are (liine ejes like chalkj' stone, 

'I'll}' cheeks sunk in, and pale as clay. 

Thy lips—Oh! eaten half away.” 1*. 13. 

The ghost, unlike any that we ever heard or read of, cautions 
Garrick against, pursuing the gratification of an idle curiosity; 
and an opportunity is thus most seasonably allbrded to the author 
for indulging in all the luxury of pathos. Here this strange in¬ 
terview abruplly tenninalcs, and our author breaks out into a 
digression, so elegant and sublime, that it might very well set all 
emulation at defiance. He seriously informs us, that his 

“-Fancy’.? prone to range. 

Mid objects fair and objects strange ; 

Tlic jocund little fairy elves 
Determin’d to delight themselves. 

Their orgies holding then might be. 

And niVisfic dance and revelry.” Pp. I t, 15. 

Garrick then returns to his chamber; and, after communing 
with his own thoughts awhile, determines upon a visit to a 
baron of Norman lineage, w hose guest, it .seems, he had been 
all this time.—He is next led through scenes fraught with hoiTor 
and dismay ; yet it turns out that Lord Garrick is still for, 

“ He rubb’d his eyes as thus he spake. 

To know if he were broad awake! 

Then vvalkcd with a majestic gait. 

His spirits to exhilarate." P. 1C. 

This conceit is worthy of the author, and the author worthy of 
the conceit, and both worthy of this eleyani production. Vet 
he might have surely spared us this effort of his genius, since 
after ages yvill hardly credit that a writer, of whatever me¬ 
rit, codd be absurd enough to rest his whole fame on the suc- 

o 2 
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cess of a species of false wit, that might probably tend to create 
the loud laugh of obstreperous mirth among fools and simpletons, 
but which would only tend to excite the contempt and pity of 
men of understanding and judgment. 

Canto the second opens with the description of the audience 
chamber of the. Norman Baron, wdtb his courtiers and vassals of 
state, whom the author is pleased to dignify w’itJi the honourable 
title of villains, seated iiround him. This minion of power, we 
are told, had given himself up to thoughtfulness, because it seems 
he had been guilty of the perpetration of bloody deeds, and it 
was in conse(|uenc(' of this that he never enjoyed peace of mind. 

** 'Tua.s ill Ills vi.sioii to brIloM, 

(’onviilscd, ii bi'Ollier, who foretold, 

Tliat iifler rerlaiii lime was past, 

'I'he wrath of He.aren would come at last. 

And Hs die shid'l of liglifiiiiig sped, 

Deseend upon his giiilfv head: 

A strini“cr iioin a iiui-theni eliine, 

\A'oiild he tlie iueniier of his crime. 

All this the elder vassals knew ; 

"fwas whispered riumd the castle still; 

And nieh tin- lime appointed drew, 

\V hicli .shimid tin' prii|iheev liillil.” Pp. 17, 18. 

Such w'as tlio state of things when Lord Carrick made hi.s ap¬ 
pearance at tlio court of the Norman Baron, w lio, though at sight 
of the stranger he siiddmly recollected the warning given him by 
tire vision, vet took no steps w hatever for the preservation of his 
own security, which he might have easily accomplished, by at once 
dismissing the object of hi.s dread to the shades of darkness. 
Any man, gifted with common foresight and common caution, 
would have shewn more slirewdncss and penetration on the oc¬ 
casion; and, at any rate, have imitated the conduct of many less 
hardened criminals than himself. But it seems this forbearance 
on the part of one, who had long been familiarized to deeds of 
blood, w as only a futesse of the author ; for had the fatal catas¬ 
trophe taken place at tliis stage of the story, the poem could not 
have been proceeded with, and so nuich valuable matter would 
have been evidently lost to a wondering world. 'J'he haughty 
Baron, in.slead of exhibiting, at this trying moment, the courage, 
of the assumption of which prudence commonly dictates the ne¬ 
cessity, and with whii'h more frequently the despair of cowardice 
arms a man, falls into a swoon, and on his recovery, even finds 
words to welcome young Carrick, in a pithy address, which is 
thus beautifully summed up:— 

“ But I beseech, if not amiss. 

Us, you will gratify in tliis— 

Where is the country whence you came. 

And what your family and name.” P. 19. 
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These particulars, one would imagine, had been inquired into 
when “ Sir Knight” first became his guest; but this would 
have been treading a beaten track, and our author disdained to 
copy the example of poets who had gone before him: or what 
is far more likely, as we shrewdly suspect, our author was in¬ 
duced to reserve the disclosure of this incident, that he might 
have a fitter opportunity allowed him of surprising the reading 
community with a high-wrought climax. The Baron’s curiosity 
is fully gratified, and this gives occasion to eke out in, about eight 
and twenty lines, some of the most hackneyed common places 
that the numskull of the veriest dolt ever produced, 

“ Meanwhile, unmoved, the Baron sa*^« 

I'hoiigli, with a foresight of his fate, 

Bffoming by th's time inspired. 

He had vesohrd his ra^e to veni; 

Howe'er, w hen Brne.e said all he, ineawr. 

All, seeming satisfied, retir’d.” P. "Jl. 

It will, wo presume, be difficult to find a parallel to the. pic¬ 
ture of Ellen. In this respect, it would indeed be a want ot 
courtesy in us to say that the author has not surpassed even 
Tommy Moore himself; and as to Lord Byron, he has left him 
far ill the shade: the bard of Lord Can iek approaches the sub¬ 
limity of a Milton; and the portrait of the lovely heroine is 
animated enough to fire the breast of any man with the most 
intense passion for her. She is indeed a peerless, angelic crea¬ 
ture; and Zeuleeka, the Peri, &c, in Lalla Rookh are mere in¬ 
sipidities to her, 

“ Upon liiTsw'fllins; breast blush’d love; 

She spoke a,s coos the gentle dove; 

Her neck—one of so fine .an air, 

I donbi if famous Zeuxis e’er 
Pound in th’ assembled Grecian fair; 

Her lips—you would have thounht (hey bled. 

More than carnations’ was their red; 

Her hands and cheek were soft and while. 

Her eyes—liood Heavens! as dark as night; 

And her black locks, with speechless grace, 

Waved on her shoulders and her face.” Pp. 21, 22. 

If Ellen’s eyes were an exact representation of night, we 
presume they could never have been of the least use to her; and 
it must be owned, that we never before heard of a woman's 
locks being gifted with speech. But the episode to love is really 
a Honpareil of its kind: let our poetical hypercritics read, 
wonder, and admire:— 

“ Olovc! a limitless contronl 
'Hiou dost possess o’er every soul. 

Tliat brave, that blooming chieftain; he 
Whom ncitlrcr raging of the sea. 
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Nor lengthen’d yell of bloody fight. 

As yyt could in the least afl'nght: 

Even he attections soft shall prove. 

And bow to thee. Oh power of love!” P. 22. 

The ninth stanza of the canto under examination contains 
another specimen of the author’s versatility of genius, and it 
would be a pity to with-hold it from the reader. 

“To end ^vhen Bruce his story drew, 

Ellen met Ins, he Ebon’s view ; 

'I'hey lov’d, and soon they own’d their love; 

And .swore, them ml naught should sever; 

No mi.;lit but that of him abort— 

No, never, never, never.” Pp. 22, 23. 

To guess what is meant by “ not naught should sever,” may 
well defy coinprehension, and the last line is in the true pilch 
of an amorous ditty. This love-making between Bruce and 
Ellen at length reaches the ears of the Norman Baron, who in 
tlie first paroxysms ot rage, orders tlie unliappy lover to be 
bound and tlaowii into a damp dungeon, tliere to await bis fu¬ 
ture fate. Wliat passes ia tins abode of misery and wretched¬ 
ness is most pathetically desenlied in the autiior’s usual happy 
way. 

“ Soon, (shameful thing!) the chief was bound. 

And put in prison under ground. 

‘ \\ retch I’ tlius to lum liie baron said, 

‘ As thou desevv’dst, lUere. be laid. 

No more (lie beauteous iace of heaven, 

To view, to tiiee, siiall it be gaeii. 
tv retell 1 thou didst break rgregiously, 

The laws of hospitality.’ 

He shut till' door, and kept the key.” Pp. 23, 21. 

How^ the noble Baron ean»c to be Bruce’s jailor is not intelli¬ 
gible, because I tie order for bis confinement bad been issued to 
the warder, and it is natural to suppose that the Baron re¬ 
mained seated in the hall of state. But the story is only half 
gone through, for which we have the author’s assertion. 

“ d'lio’ half my tale 1 now have told, 

Melliinks, as strange at inidaiglil iiour. 

As e er was harp'd in liall or bovv'r. 

Yet it rcmaiiietii to unfold, 

Sucli actions tout, as may be well 
Heem'd worthy of the prince of hell.” P.24. 

The third canto opens with the tolling of a bell, the clanking 
of fetters, and the appearance of the identical ghost before Lord 
CaiTick in the dungeon, into which we have just been apprized 
he was cast by •the Norman Baron for daring to woo Ellen, 
whom, we find, he had destined for his own bride. The spectre 
addresses Bruce by the aflectionate title of son, and after teUing 
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him that he was about to disclose to him circumstances, the bare 
relation of which would be sufficient to horrify his soul, and hint¬ 
ing (hat the time was fast approaching when Mu murderer would 
meet his doom, abruptly changes the topic, and asks Bruce what 
perliaps was a theme far more pleasing to Ids agonized feelings. 

“ ' Blit, fair knislu now wrapt in anguisli. 

Dost then still for Klleii lanj;uisli?’ 

‘ Dost tliou mean the Baron’s dangliter, 

Yester-muru, who met inv view? 

Though by foeinan doom’d to slaughter, 

Arn and ever will be true.’ ” P. 2(i. 

Hereupon the ghost itifornis Camck, fba* he is himself the 
father of Ellen, but that lie had been treacberou.sly inurclered by 
the Baron for obvious purposes. He next enters into a long 
narrative (remarkable only for daliiess and prolixity) of his 
life, as to what dangers he had eneountcriHl, w hat exploits he had 
achieved, what narrow escapes he had had, and ends with stat¬ 
ing, that, after alt these wonderful feats, in which he had IVom 
his earliest youth been engaged, be had at last resolved up¬ 
on paying a visit to a brother, under whose fostering care and 
protection lie had, before going to the wars, left a wife and 
daughter, and the heir of his patrimonial estates. IJiit how 
miserably the fondest hopes nliicli Alplionso had ever been 
taught to cLci'isb, were ultimately disaiipoiiited, we shall permit 
the author to describe in lii.s own I'elicitous manner. 

“ When lie (die alligator !) lie. 

Who fondly wepl (o part with me. 

Soon to my princely dome returning, 

With Inst and with amhitioii burning. 

My Elfrida, my lovely wife, 

First rohli’d ol honour, then of life. 

My boy, who sought tlie field of fight, 

^Vaa waylaid and wa.s stabb’d that night! 

When I came back, as overjoy'd. 

Met me, and to yon wood decoy’d, 

.\iid in its uiilVequcnled part, 

(O human frailty!) pierc’d my heart. 

Then, ill that closet, dark and small. 

Where thou hast been, lie laid us all; 

And he to-morrow means to wive, 

Ellen, my only cliild alive.” P. 29. 

It must be confessed that the violation of Elfrida’s honour ap¬ 
pears to be too easily accomplished. Women have been known 
to offer the stoutest resistance even at the point of (he dagger, 
signifying that they would sooner sutler the cruelest tortures, 
and even death itself, than quietly submit to a surrender of their 
virtue. What sort ot virtue Elfrida possesseH, is a problem that 
does not appear very difficult of solution; but we certainly cannot 
much commend her for the facility with which she parts with 
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her innocence. It is strange also that some suspicious idea 
never shot across Alphonso’s mind; for had this been the case, 
we venture to predict he would rather have rejoiced at the catas¬ 
trophe, which he. seems now so pitifully to lament. And it is 
still more extraordinary with what ease he sufl'ers himself to be 
decoyed into the most unfretmented parts of a wood, for the pur¬ 
pose of being assassinated, when the very circumstance ought to 
have sounded the tocsin of alarm in his imagination. The tender, 
the lovely Ellen, likewise consents Avith the utmost sang-froid 
to bestow her hand on—whom, gracious Heaven! why the fell 
murderer of her parents and her brother—but she too, perhaps, 
is equally virtuous as her susceptible mother. The spectre 
afterwards gives Carrick to understand, that he is the individual 
decreed by Heaven to avenge the murder of three innocent be¬ 
ings, (by the bye, the ghost is a wee bit of a prophet,) instructs 
him how to act on this trying occasion ; and, telling him that he 
beholds the angels of heaven beckoning (o him from the starry 
firmament, wings his flight to those regions, no doulit; Avhilst we 
have all this time been thinking, that ghosts and goblins of every 
description are doomed, at least for a certain season, to walk in 
the sulphureous flames of Tartarus. On the dejiarlure of the 
spectre, Carrick is surprised with an unlooked for visit from 
Ellen, which instead of creating any feeling of astonishment in 
his breast, when the circumstances connected with the inter¬ 
view are taken into consideration, he, on the contrary, addresses 
her indeed, but in the inflated language of cold and studied 
alfectafion. 

My Ellen,’ .stifled was his speech. 

He pressed her hand and follow’d straight. 

Through winding paths, till they did reach 
The castle's back, unfuarded ^ate. 

There did a snowy charger wait; 

' Mount,’ cried the' pensive maid, ‘ and fly; 

Tlic Baron said, your fate was nigh; 

.So, at my peril these I stole. 

For the unlocking of your gaol. 

God bless—O heave not heavy sigh.’ 

‘ No,’ Bruce exclaim’d, ‘life's naught to me, 

When I’m to risk, it, love, for thee.” P. 31. 

Ellen, after a little maiden coyness, is at last persuaded by her 
gallant lover to link her fate with his, and accompany him 
wheresoever chatice or fortune may direct them. In their 
wanderings they hear the chauntings of a song, which is too long 
and too (lull to be quoted entire; but it may suffice to extract a 
stanza or two, if anly to alford the reader a chance of appreciat¬ 
ing the versatile talents of tlie author in every department of poe¬ 
try. Thus is the power of memory described 
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" Fond memory! why dost thou use all thy power. 

And bring back the days that in youth I did pass! 

What joys did I taste by Lord Gordon's gay tower. 

While link’d to Edwina, my loveliest lassl 

But (O recollection!) my life now fast closes; 

So beautiful once, in the tomb she reposes. 

1 fancy I'm gazing on lilies and roses, 

Wliile naught but llie cypress I really sec.” P. 33. 

But we really see nothing in the above, or in any of the follow¬ 
ing stanzas worth commendation; and with one more extract 
from this most exquisite of all exquisite lays, we shall resume the 
thread of the narrative. 

*• Glenalvon, Glen.'dvon! why dost thou thus gaily, 

What thnn wilt belioIJ again never, recall ? 

Yea, fast to the grave thou art going down daily t 
A victim to death in tliis must thou fall ? 

Yet, niy dearest counlry ! will I die desiring 

Of Heaven, thy chiefs to make liold and aspiring ; 

VV'ith spirits to keep Edward otl from .acquiring 
Tlic l iiiil of iny fathcrs -l never shall sec.” P. 35. 

At the conclusion of this song, on the invocation of the knight 
and his lady, the invi.sible minstrel makes his appearance, and 
guides the travellers to his cell, where he sets such humble 
lare before hi.s illustrious guc.sts, as his industry had enabled him 
to collect. The host is an anchorite ; and, considering his asce¬ 
tic lil'c, no bad prvjicienl in the polished arts of a coin-tier ; for 
he knew full well, not only how to entertain them during their 
waking faculties, but when the evening shades began to prevail, 
exerted his .skill in music lo send them a dozinq. Here ends this 
elegant canto, and (he fourth and last one ojicus with a descrip¬ 
tion of the court of Philip, in-whose august and awful presence 
appears Bruce, in the disguise of a kniglit errant ; but where 
he contrives to leave the partner of* his escape all this while, 
is left to the reader to conjecture, lie first tells his own sto¬ 
ry, and impeaching the character of the Norman Baron, ends 
his bravado witli seiiding him a challenge. A messenger is ac¬ 
cordingly despatched to the castle of the accused, who is found 
.surrounded by his vas.sals, ))lutigcd in a state of the utmost 
consternation at the llight of Bruce and Ellen. But scarcely is 
the errand delivered to him, before lie breaks out into a fury, and 
retorts the foul charges on the head of the calumniator, in a short 
and energetic exclamation:— 

“ ‘ 0 miscreant!’ cried (he Baron bold: 

‘ Him fotlier'day [ snatch'd from death: 

1 will defy him to his teeth. 

Groom, bring iny horse,’—The horse was brought. 

And all tlie court of Philip sought.” P. 38. 

P 
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Having arrived at the scene of rendezvous, he glances his eye 
all around him, and no sooner discovers Bruce amidst the throng, 
than he retaliates upon him, in the most scornful and indignant 
terms, the foul vilifications of his enemy. 

“ Jle cried, when Carrick canglit his eye, 

‘ I swear, by God, sir knight, you lie ; 

Will you a single combat try?’ 

‘I wilt, and for thy horrid deed. 

The powers above shall mtike thee bleed.’ 

The king consenled, as desired, 

And frowning both the foes retired.” Pp. 38,39. 

Without questioning the propriety of such courteous language, 
as is put into the mouth of the noble Baron, may we venture to ask, 
if there is any poetry in the third and fourtlt lines ? Should a 
reply be made in the affirmative, we would then say, tliat the 
cranium of our autlior could alone have produced it. The two 
combatants hereupon enter the lists, and alter great “ notes of 
preparation,* borrowed probably from some publication or poem 
extant, the author thus describes the assemblage of beauties. 

” I wecii tlie fair tliat him espied. 

Were inwardly electrified! 

‘I coni“,’ he said, ‘ (o prove that he 
Is foe to heaven, and man, and me; 

In just and equal fight: 

So God defend the r glil.’ 

This said, into the field he ran, 

And soon a furious fray began.” P. dO. 

At the inchoation of the attack,however, poor Carrick is “laid 
low,” to use the aufhor’.s own elegant and expressive phraseo¬ 
logy; but by some magical influence or another, or perliaiis from 
an inherent principle of resurrection, he suddenly revives, and 
pressing his antagonist quite close, or what is technically termed 
upon the heels, performs unheard-of wonders. 

“ He rushes, like a lion, round. 

And shoves his foeniaii to the ground; 

And swift ns lightning, sword he ilrew. 

And stabb'd him, through and through and through.'’ P. 41. 

This is more than elegant; it is sublime. Tlte admirers of 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton, may, after thi.s, well hide their dimi¬ 
nished heads ; for here is a combination of all those qualities for 
which the above trio have ever been distingui.shed. 01 course it is 
to be expected, that the last scene of an expiring atheist, as we are 
given to understand, like the Norman Baron, would be of a hor¬ 
rid description, which it will not be necessary for us to repeat 
here. The amiable, the lovely, the seraphic Ellen, at length be¬ 
comes united to Carrick, who on his way back to the land of his nati¬ 
vity, pays a visit to the aged hermit, whom they have the rare 
luck to persuade to quit liis ascetic life, and accompany them to 
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their native country, where, on their arrival, aU is mirth and jol¬ 
lity. 

“ Then merry bells began a ringing. 

And all the castle tenants singing, 

Weicnmi! to the wedded pair, 

Yoiithtiil knight and lady fair; 

Lady fair, lady fair, lady, lady, lady fair.” P. 44. 

This, we repeat, is beautiful, and sublime, beyond any thing we 
ever recollect reading; and we would serioasly recommend to the 
author, when he next happens to be in a musing mood, to write a 
prize poem for not only one, but both the universities; for we may 
venture to assure him, that his genius is too transcendent to suffer 
an eclipse from tlie rivalry of any living bard. In the midst of 
tliese festivities, Garrick is seen hastening, with all the impati¬ 
ence of burning love, to revel in tlie arms of beauty, when the 
aged hermit takes occasion to bestow bis parting admonition on 
the revellers. 

“ My sons, while now dancing is joy in yotir breast, 

I ft this on jour hearts be for ever imprest: 

Though criiiifs may be hidden from nian'.s weaken'd siglit. 

Yet (lod, who sees all tilings, will bring them to light.” P. 43. 

Thus concludes this trnhj elegant poem, the like of which we 
declare we never bcl'ore perused ; and with tlie merits it undoubt¬ 
edly possesses, we may take upon ourselves to aflirm, that even 
the combined efforts of a Byron, a Waller Scott, a Moore, and a 
Southey, could liardly be expected to produce any thing equal to 
even one ver.se of it. Of the remaining piece.s, we sliall be rather 
sparing in our quotations, as we have already bestowed more lime 
and space on tlie foregoing than vve had originally intended. 

Of the poetical lines addressed to his present Majesty, though 
the motive whicli dictated them may be unquestionable, the 
two lirst stanzas devclope no great vein of poetical thought; but 
when we apply our observation to the succeeding ones, we know 
not ill what terms to speak of the ‘'sweetness ofexpressinn, the 
pathos and imagination” which appear to pervade them. We are 
not sure whether the author did, or did not compose the effusion 
in question under a similar feeling, which, in the simplicity of his 
heart, he so charitably ascribes to his venerable sovereign. 

“ I bear that you arc furious grown, 

Against poor Caroline your Queen ; 

But 1 advise you. Sire, to own 
Her, and let amity be seen.” P. 61. 

One is naturally led to ask, was the poet himself/?t>'/oiw, 
when he penned the above/mows couplets? The familiarity 
which he seems to have assumed on the oecavsion, is, wc must 
own, not a little consistent with the feelings of loyalty, which 

P 2 
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burned so ardently in the breast of the author, who concludes 
this choice morceau thus elegantly. 

“ 0 Castlereagh ! 0 Castlereagh! 

Bring not your favourite bag so green. 

Nor Southey form the tuneful lay, 

For undervaluing our Queen.” P. 62. 

The Impromptu, which is graced witli a motto from Otway, ex¬ 
hibits a vein of conceit, to which it would be impossible to find a 
parallel, except from the author’s own productions. Wliat sort 
of feeling will be excited in the reader’s breast, on perusing the 
piece we allude to, we cannot pretend to say; but it will be dilB- 
cult, very diflicult indeed, to ni<;ct with a being, who centres in 
her own individual person all the graces under heaven, and who, 
if alive, would find a very easy task to dethrone even the queen 
of love from the empire of the heart, 

“ On high Olympus’fop assembled. 

Before dread .love, the gods all trembled— 

And why ? Of graces (hat .surround 
Fair Voun.s, one oould not be found. 

‘ Where is she gone? Tl .strange apiienrs.’ 

All said, but you dispelled their fears. 

‘ Ve gods!’ says he, ‘my daughter, pent 
In inorlul inoul.l, to earth 1 s"nl.’ 

He looks beloo, and smile.s to see. 

And points to Sue in Vepery." Ibid. 

Of the Epigram, written in imitation of the manner of Martial, 
we shall merely remiirk, that it is unworthy of notice; and of 
the description of niglit, imineclialely following, that it stands in 
no better predicament: but in rescuing tlie dirge On Ellen from 
a similar fate, w^e beg (o assure the author that no irony lurks 
beneath our opinion, and liope that he will do us the justice to be¬ 
lieve us when we say, that this effort of his mind is equal to the 
inimitable stanzas of Gay, beginning yvith “ ’Twas when the seas 
were roaring,” and superior to the beautiful ballad of Gold¬ 
smith’s Edwin and Angelina. 

“ By .Tara’s isle, the sea below. 

Many moimlains blue appear: 

Along (hem as your vessels go. 

Gentle .sailors, .slied a fear. 

Ye .savage shark.s, away, anay ! 

Never on that spot be seen ! 

But pref(y little dolpliins play', 

IMid the ocean-weed.s so gri'en. 

Sweet mermaids! raise the chauiifcd moan. 

Meeting on (he curling wave ; 

For there, by blustering femposts blown, 

Ellen fonnd a watery grave.” P. 64. 

The addre.ss to Louisa is really so sweet and melodious, that 
we feel confident our motives in snatching it from the grave of 
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oblivion, into whlcli it would otherwise have sunk, will be duly 
appreciated. We shall therefore make no apology in quoting 
the four concluding lines of the first, and the two last of the 
terminating stanza, which we trust will not fail to be admired 

“ Or in the hall together sat. 

Engaged in .sweet and tender rhat ! 

Then would’st thou smile so cliarmitiglY ! 

I knew thy smiles were oft on me.” P.C5. 

“ Should I forget my love to thcc! 

May choicest curses light on me.” P. Cfi. 

But whether the smiles or the curses of the poet will light up¬ 
on us,when we inform him, that we have hitherto purpo.sely assumed 
a playfulness of tone in our strictures, and tried lo disguise even 
the appearance of severity in them, is a question which passes 
our skill in divination to conjecture. Whatever may, therefore, 
be the result of (his candid confession, we boldly declare, it will 
not move a single muscle of our gravity ; and let the author im¬ 
precate on our heads all the maledictions of disappointed vatiil y. we 
shall remain perfectly inditi'erent as to what he may think of us. 
We should not perhaps have “ raised ourvizor”so soon, had not 
our facetiousness been somewhat checked by tlie perusal of tlia 
poetical eflusion entitled “ The Wanderer,” in wliich a feeling 
of the most culpable arrogance and coxcombry, is mixed 
up with a share of the most criminal self-conceit and shameless 
etfrontery that ever disgraced humanity. Wlioever will have 
the patience to glance his eye on the following extract 
will perceive, without labour and without forethouglil, that the 
author is speaking of himself, and that, however well he may at¬ 
tempt to conceal the high-wrought panegyric, which he appears 
80 ambitious of indirectly lavishing on liimself, the object is seen 
through too clearly to be misconstrued. 

“ What tho’ unknown in ample rolls of fame, 

Yet genius glisten’d in his mining eye; 

I marked him well. At early break of day, 

His feet were constant on tlie innnnlain's side. 

Whence rose to view unnumbered scenc.s of wood. 

And hills and rivers, and the main iinniense, 

With sheen of Ihinid gold. At evening's hush 
Beneath her dewy star, he used to roam. 

And secret converse hold with other worlds.” P. 67. 

This is a fair sample of self-praise, which, according to the 
old adage, he ought to be aware is worse than useless. But 
the author’s want ot modesty is rendered doubly reprehensible 
by what follows; for he has the presumption to suppose, that it 
would be utterly impossible for any one of the fair sex to look 
on him, without being sensible of that tenderness for him, which 
springs from genuine aflection alone for a beloved object. 
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—-“ He was prone 

To give iiidiilgeuee to exquisite feelings. 

The sitiootlmess and hue of beauty’s cheek 
R.caped him not: and for him many aiwmph 
III secret sigh’d, and call’d the sweetest flowers. 

Til (leave a garland (o adorn his brow.” P. 68. 

This stupid specimen of jejune vanity concludes with what can¬ 
not but be con.sidered a more pitiful .symptom than the foregoing, 
of that most incurable of all mental diseases, self-conceit. 

“ He was a gentle youth. The maiden’s song. 

Shall weep for him, who wanders far away.” Ibid. 

“ The Blush” is too tame to require any comment from us ; 
and Gray’s Ode” possesses no extraordinary merit; we there¬ 
fore pass both over without saying another word either in praise 
or censure of ttiem: but the address to Maria is too glaringly de¬ 
fective to preclude our noticing it at greater length, than the effu¬ 
sions we have just mentioned. We really do not know if the author 
ever served his apprenticeship in a chandler’s shop ; yet how else 
are we to account for an idea apparently borrowed from that 
circumstance, and which is so descriptive of that loftiness of 
imagery, which we recollect the author once made it his boast was 
the principal ornament of his poetry ?— 

” Her raven ringlets richly flow 
A bout her neck ht dun^linq rotr. 

And seem like those that diglit the brow 

Of Serapis.” P. 71. 

The remaining stanzas would not recompense the trouble of 
quotation, and we in consequence refrain from obtruding them oa 
the lime and attention of our readers. 

The Epitaph on Rosamond contains nothing but stale and 
hackneyed sentiments, while the versification is inflated and va¬ 
pid ; and that on a spaniel is too doggish to be generally relished: 
vve shall content ourselves with extracting only the two last lines 
of if. After enumerating its various good qualities, which, we 
are told, with becoming gravity, consisted in the peculiar wagging 
of the animal’s tail at, and gazing in unite, but impressive, elo¬ 
quence on his master—indicative jterhaps of its pity for his poeti¬ 
cal madness, the author concludes with the following emphatic 
ejaculation: 

“ Whose roof protected, and whose board maintained him— 

Or, if he not forget, can seek to ruin !” P. 73. * 

The elegance of the concluding line is surpassed only by its 
intelligibUitij ; yet these are the <|Uidities which the author pos- 
se.sses ill a pre-eminent degree. From the specimens we have 
collected, tiie dullest apprehension tnay be made sensible of the 
va.st profundity of the author’s mind, of the vigour of his imagi¬ 
nation, and the power of his poetry. 
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It now only remains for us to speak of the merits and faults 
of the poems before us; and we are sorry to be obliged to say, 
that while they most conspicuously abound with the former, they 
do not possess a single redeeming beauty which could have com¬ 
pensated us for the pains we have bestowed on tlieir examina¬ 
tion. They are miserably deficient in iill the true characteristics 
of genuine and inspired poetry; and their diction, so far from being 
chaste and classical, exhibits nothing beyond the “crippled 
elforts of plodding dubiess.” The poetry is of tlie lowest stand¬ 
ard, without being considered capable ot interesting the reader, 
still less of earning the author the common distinction, which 
attaches to the reputation of a good and skilful versifier; whilst, 
on the whole, we are of opinion that any man, with a grain of 
modesty in his composition, would be ashamed to lay claim to 
these products of a “ luckless brain.* 

It has been said, that undue severity of criticism has the ten¬ 
dency to nip geidus in the bud. The correctness or otherw ise of 
this observation, it does not become us to dispute; but we 
will nevertheless take upon ourselves to affirm, without the 
hazard of contradiction, that true poetic genius has nothing to 
dread from critical distjuisition. which may safely be compared 
to the flaming sword, that guarded the gates of paradise, and 
turned in every direction, to punish the boldness of intrusion. 

Our sister Presidencies have never been much fanietl for 
poetry, whatever success they may have acquired in the cultiva¬ 
tion of other ramifications of literature; and if a comparison on 
the former score were to be instituted between Calcutta. Ma¬ 
dras, and Bombay, we hesitate not a moment in saying, that the 
poetical scale would preponderate greatly in lavour ol the first. 
We do not think that there is any thing extraordinary in the air 
of Madras, that could be imagined in the least calculated to give 
a sudden turn to the mind from its original bias; and cerlain it 
is, that change of climate has as yet wrought uo miracle in the 
intellect of our author, to iinjiress us with due reverence i'or Ins 
poetical faculty, if we may judge from the samples which he has 
from time to time afforded us. In short, no other name of cele¬ 
brity, excejit Peter Pindar, at this instant occurs to our recollec¬ 
tion; but even he does not appear to us to have soared above 
mediocrity: and as to the present writers of poetry at Madras 
and Bombay, we think them absolutely worthless; for it may 
very safely be urged, that, with all their united ettorts, they liave 
hitherto failed to add one solitary wreath to the brow of poelic 
genius at those Presidencies. 

In taking a review of Oriental poetry, we are necessarily led 
to associate with a consideration of it others offargeater eminence 
than our author, who, it is scarcely to be supposeil, will ever at- 
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tain to that zenith of perfection which the former have reached. 
Among the mighty masters in tlie craft of poesy, therefore, 
we are constrained to mention Bernard Wyclifle, Cytheron, 
Richardson, and Heera, as most worthy to be ranked a- 
Kiongst tlie “ demigods of poetry.” Of their muse it may be 
rcinai ked, that she treads the very galaxy of poetical harmony; 
riid to use an eastern metaphor, we would say, that when she 
is in a happier mood, her smiles scatter clusters of gems around 
her; but when touched with a feeling of pity and tenderness, her 
very tears became converted into Orient pearls. In these times 
of poetical charlatanism, it is much to be regretted, that the 
writers, whom we have just noticed, are not oftener pre¬ 
vailed upon to charm us w'ith the beautiful effusions of their 
brilliant fancies; but even their occasional silence is not with¬ 
out its advantages, as it forcibly reminds us of the dying moan- 
ings of the breeze amongst the toliage, when the storm has sub¬ 
sided, and the distant murmurings of the sea, mingled with the 
mournful sighs of the wind, after the fury of the tempest was 
hushed, and tlie agitation of the, ocean had begun to sink into 
stillness. Sometimes their poetry is one solid blaze of flaming 
gold, and at others it resembles so many sunbeams gilding the 
surrounding landscape with their golden rays. Compared to 
tliese consammate masters of the ai t, the wretched poetasters 
of our day are absolutely a spurious brood. Could we imagine 
it to be the work of encliaiitment, to fix an iEolian liarp on the 
top of the loftiest tree towering on the summit of a mountain in a 
forest, making music with its notes at every parting embrace of an 
enamoured zephyr, while a benighted pilgrim, overcome w'ith 
hunger and w eariness, lay on the glade below ; with what pleasur¬ 
able emotions would not his heart bound, at the instant his ears 
caught the enrapturing sound: such, we may aver, is the transi¬ 
tion which our own feelings undergo, when we turn from 
the sickening measures of the miserable bastards of Apollo to 
the heavenly straiiis of a real offspring of the Muses:—or could 
W’e for a moment fancy to ourselves that, through some super¬ 
natural agency, a sweet-toned lyre were suspended in the air 
over the ocean, w hile the moon threw her silver light on the 
murmuring w’aves, and some invisible hand swept its chords 
with the plastic touch of an Orpheus, so as to disturb with its 
soothing cadenee the .slumbers of the shipwrecked mariner, as he 
lay stretched at some distance from the beach; what the state of 
his feelings would be on so extraoidinary an occasion, may be 
identified with our own, when, alter having with disgust and re¬ 
luctance listened to the discordant jarrings of some rude, unfi¬ 
nished instrument, we had turned to the melodious strains of a 
skillul musiciap. The laboured compositions of the former 
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are as destitute of the magic creations of poetry, as they are 
devoid of every excellence, by which the effusions of the latter 
are always characterized. Music is doubtless the soul of poe¬ 
try ; and were it possible to picture to ourselves the circumstance 
of a prisoner, condemned to linger out in a dark and dreary 
dungeon his wearied and miserable existence, while ruminat¬ 
ing on his forlorn condition, the soothing strains of a lute, borne 
on the bosom of a passing breeze, stole over his cell; how would 
every pulsation of his heart beat at the rapturous sound!—Or 
what must the state of that man’s feelings be, who, having been 
condemned to suffer on the block on the morrow, ere the sun 
rose in the east, was ncvertheles.s,—perhaps conscious of bis inno¬ 
cence and of the injustice of his fate,—grasped in the arms of 
Morpheus; and, while his imagination revelled in cheering visions 
of fairy bowers and unearthly happiness, the symphony of lyres, 
harps, and lutes, sighing to the touch of aerial musicians, in the 
dead stillness of the night, broke on his ears, and awoke him; we 
question whether he would not forget half his wretchedness, and 
think only of his dreams: in like manner, our own sensibility suf¬ 
fers a change, when we throw aside the insipid songs of mimic 
poets, and listen to the sacred strains of a Bernard Wyclifle, and 
others of his stamp. We cannot but be delighted and amus¬ 
ed with the wonderful performances of these authors, whose 
productions discover the nice and skilful touches of ge¬ 
nius; whilst the magical influence of their divine numbers 
imperceptibly winds round the affections of the heart with the 
force of enchantment. Indeed, whenever we meet with any thing 
which we know to be the production of an inspired writer, we 
are conscious of treading on consecrated ground, or imagine 
ourselves suddenly transported to Sylphic land, where every ob¬ 
ject we behold brings to our recollection the shadowy phantoms 
of a vision, and every sound we hear, sometimes resembles the 
swell of an organ, and sometimes, borne swiftly on the light 
wings of a gentle zephyr, appears commingled with the plain¬ 
tive notes of the sweet warbler, or bears an approximation to 
the rapturous accents of music played by aerial performers danc¬ 
ing by moonlight. 

To some indeed the tiresome effusions of distempered brains 
may afford a short-lived pleasure, and we shall be much mis¬ 
taken if others will not regard them with feelings of undis¬ 
sembled superciliousness and contumely. We confess our¬ 
selves to be of sterner mould, and as a necessary consequence, 
our taste and judgment may be hostile to the reputation of 
pseudo poets. They indeed exhibit specimens of the utmost 
extravagance, but without any variety of matter, or diver¬ 
sity of style, brilliancy and fertility of imagination, or ex- 
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pension of thought. We cannot stop to admire the mild 
glow of morning twilight, when we have the liberty of gaz¬ 
ing, with wonder and admiration, on the splendour of the sun, 
rising triumphant over the powers of darkness, in unclouded 
majesty. In conclusion, we shall use the freedom of observing, 
that, in the choice moroeatix we have given, there is such a 
poorness of design, such a want of the grappling vigour of strong 
intellect, and such a miserable deficiency of that poetic vein, 
all which qualities combine to distinguisli the true son of genius 
from the pantomimic aspirant to excellence, that wc cannot 
hesitate a moment in pronouncing them totally unworthy of 
the consideration of our readers. 


An Elegi/ to the Memory of the Rev. Henry Martyn, with 

smaller Pieces. By JOHN ViSXS&OM,Missionary at Calcutta. 

London. 1823. 

It was remarked by Dr. Johnson, that it is more pleasing to 
see smoke brightening into tlame, than flame sinking into 
smoke; and if we may be allowed to apply this observation 
to the genus poetarum of India, it will be found that tha 
elaborate productions of the mmority of them have all (ho 
smoke, without a single spark of the fire of genuine poetry. 
There is, perhaps, no department of literature, w'hich seems 
to have attracted so great a share of general attention, or to have 
been studied with so much ardour, as the craft of poesy; but 
it is not a little wonderful that, of those ivho have sliewn the 
utmost eagerness in its pursuit—whether urged on by a 
feeling of overweening conceit, or a consciousness of the pos¬ 
session of the poetic faculty, is a point which we are not 
required at the present moment to decide—few indeed wo 
believe, have ever succeeded in distinguishing themselves, a.s 
highly gifted with poetic talent. The race of poetasters, we 
fear, has continued increasing of late witli wonderful rapidity, 
in spite of the critic’s lash. This may no doubt be rather dis¬ 
couraging to our vocation in the abstract; but still we are 
of opinion, that a vast deal may be done by steady persever¬ 
ance, and well-directed castigation; and our poetasters may yet 
be expelled the court of Apollo, and exiled to Bwotia, should 
they rashly persevere in their unworthy offerings. 

It is, on the other hand, the privilege of the genuine vota¬ 
ry of the Muses to charm us with his magic creations, and to 
call into existence a world of bis own. The plaintive war- 
blings of the nightingale are not more grateful to the ears of 
the wearied pilgrim, than the strains of the mighty masters 
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of poetic harmony to their admirers. It is the inspired sort 
of genius alone, who is capable of presenting to the mind’s 
eye the beauties of nature, in all their variegated bloom and 
freshness, stripped of all redundancies and harshnesses, re¬ 
pulsive to the he.an ideal in his imagination ; and it is only by 
the power of his superior tact, that he is enabled to paint the 
blazing gloiies of the spangled firmament, in the flowing lan¬ 
guage of enthusiasm. He exercises a kind of witchery over 
our feelings aud passions; and, in short imparts by his skill, 
vigour aud animation to subjects, that had but a while before 
ajipeared incapable, or unworthy, of illustration or embellish¬ 
ment . 

Admiration for the eliarms of poetry seems inherent in the 
mind ; and few will be sceidical, or cynical enough to affirm, 
that from our earliest infancy, w'e do not express delight at 
viewing lliose picturesque exhibitions of the beantie,s of na¬ 
ture aud art, spread forth before us by the truly cla.ssic vota¬ 
ries of the sister arts of poetry aud painting. In every coun¬ 
try. and in the rudest states of society, poetry lias powerfully 
engaged the attention of mankind, and the bard has been held 
in a degree of veneration, scarcely inferior to that paid to the. 
gods. The untutored Laplatuler, who wakes w'ith the dawn, to 
jiursue the hardy foils of the chase, or to meet the object of his 
tenderest wishes, vents his grateful emotions in an address to 
the rcin-docr, embellished with allusions to the beautiful and 
romautie, though rude, imagery of his native hills and wilds, and 
invocations of those deifies, who, he conceives, may aid or 
thwart Ids purpose: while his more serious labours are no less 
pleasingly hegniled by the fascination of the song and the dance. 

As man advances in civilization and refinement, in attaining 
by due, hut ahva\s by unequal degrees, (as more or less favour¬ 
ed h> soil aud climate,) the comforts, and after them the luxuries 
of life, while his iulcllecl expands by successfully exploring the 
mysteries of nature, and imitating her operations in every de¬ 
partment of art, his poetic sense, or facility to perceive and 
adequately describe tlie beautiful and sublime in nature, in 
modes of combination infinite as the range of thought, progres¬ 
ses to the degree of perfection to which his powers are limited, 
as a finite being; but which conducts him, nevertheless, to (hat 
glorious immortality, w Inch the most highly gifted of our species 
have been ambitious to gain, and as.sociates his name wdth some 
of the noblest feelings that animate the human bosom. 

Such being the well-earned meed of those great moral ma.sters 
of mankind, who by truth “ severe in fairy fiction drest,” divest 
our natures of their gross alloy, or who in their excursive mean- 
dering'S through the boundless realms of fancy, lead our souls to 
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pension of thought. We cannot stop to admire the mild 
glow of morning twilight, when we have the liberty of gaz¬ 
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our feelings and passions; and, in short imparts by his skill, 
vigour and animation to subjects, that had but a while before 
apiieared incapable, or unworthy, of illustration or embellish¬ 
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heavenly mnsinf?. can it be said, that we critics must not merci¬ 
lessly scourge that servumpecns of literature, the swinish multi- 
tode infesting the foot of Parnassus, who assail Apollo and the 
Nine with their monofonoufi grunting, and imagine it the music 
of the spheres, while their hostile tusks, in formidable array, pre¬ 
sent an impenetrable barrier against the approach of modest 
aspiring merit? Can it be endured, that we shall be daily 
nauseated to loathing, by the drugs of a race of literary em¬ 
pirics, without a show of resistance ? 

In taking a survey, then, of Indian poetry, wx need scarcely 
say, we have never met with what we could wholly approve. It 
must be allowed, however, that some of the writers of our day 
have acquiixd a certain knack of producing an easy flow of 
rhymes—their greatest strength lies in the indiscriminate employ¬ 
ment of high-sounding epithets, and more particularly the use of 
far-fetched similes and incongruous metaphors, with an exuber¬ 
ance of imagery the most common and hackneyed imaginable: 
with these artifices, little poets are strangely conversant; but yet 
with all their ingenuity, it will be found that they usually abound 
in greater inconsistencies, absurdities, and contradictions. 

We fear we have too long suffered our attention to be diverted 
from Mr. Lawson’s little work, containing an Elegy to the me¬ 
mory of that zealous teacher of Christian doctrines and accom¬ 
plished scholar, the Reverend Henry Martyn, and other smaller 
poems. We are aware, that this author has obtained a certain 
standing in public estimation as a poet; but we are, at the same 
time, constrained to say, that his productions are not so univer¬ 
sally read and admired as they deserve, when their intrinsic merit 
is taken into consideration. 

In presenting our readers with a few selections from the work 
in question, we find some little difficulty in making a choice; 
but in justice must observe, that almost all the pieces before us 
are of a description far surpassing, in point of excellence and 
value, the common run of Indian effusions. We care not to be 
lavish of our encomiums on this author, though we are aware 
that sacred poetry is not popular, at least not so much so as it 
ought to be; but f or our part we confess, that we have listened 
with feelings of devotion to the strains which Mr. Lawson has 
here poured forth. 

The Elegy very appropriately begins with a fervid and pathe¬ 
tic address to the glorious orb of night; and we should not de¬ 
serve to be forgiven, did we sutler it to escape our observation. 
In our opinion, the application of the epithet “ wheeling,” while 
it adds to the effect of the imagery presented by the descrip¬ 
tion of the surroundin': scenerv. t^en connectivelv with the object 
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tenderness and grief is excited in the sympathetic breast by 
the melancholy recollection of departed worth, appears extreme¬ 
ly judicious and correct, as it is characteristic of the functions 
which that celestial luminary has been ordained to perform in 
the vast chain of events. 

“ Rise, 0 thott wheeling moon, witli chasten’d ray. 

Pale, and of sorrowing aspect! come serene 
Out of thy shrouding clouds, that weep like urns 
Their silvery waters o’tir the sacred grave. 

Not lone, though in a wilderness. 

For wailing angels watch; 

“ If trembling mv’ slow' dirge may w.ail upon 
'rhy waking night winds rushing with high gus'. 

As thnii with solemn footsteps dost appear 
Forth travelling from the cast, obscure till thou 
Uprisest with broad countenance, 

Scattering thy vestige gold.” Pp. 1, 2. 

Nothing can be more beautiful and noble than the idea expres¬ 
sed in the two concluding lines of the first stanza, where it is 
observed, that though the remains of this man of God lay buried 
in a wilderness, remote from aU human ken, and apparently nn- 
pitied, unlamented, and forgotten, yet, while thus consigned to 
moulder away and sink into oblivion, without a tear being shed to 
moisten the earth which covered the sacred relics, they were 
attended with a circumstance having a tendency to revive other 
feelings than those of unavailing sorrow and regret; for in 
the midst of the dreariness and solitude stated to reign 
throughout, his mortal parts had become the anxious care of 
supernatural agency, in a.s much as celestial intelligences were 
commissioned to watch over the silent tomb. After an apostro¬ 
phe to the spirit of Martyn, which has a very pleasing effect, 
produced more by the unalfecling and .simple pathos of the 
strain, than hy any high-wrought excellence, in the line.s, the 
sudden and abrupt transition to lifeless objects, in which a 
spirit of animation ,seem,s, as it were, to be suddenly and spon¬ 
taneously infused, is admirably managed, and is characteristic 
of a certain peculiarity that is at once striking and elegant. 

“ 1 ask not, 0 ye ever whispering trees. 

Chanting in windy solitude, your aid. 

To fill the funeral lay ; nor yours, ye flowers. 

Bright with the freshest glory of the sun. 

That bids your fragance breathe above 
The weary hallow’d dead; 

* Nor your vain babble, thro’ your runncH’d course, 

Ye gurgling waters, hurrying as ye wend 
Haply where Orient gems do lurk ; nor yours. 

Sweet talking echo, when the silent eve 
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Doth hear thee mock the whistline bird, 

Done, on her chosen yew.” Pp. 2, 3. 

The stanzas entitled, “ 0 where is the cloud,” and versified 
from the 4th verse of the 6th chapter of Hosea, we give en¬ 
tire. 

“ 0 where is the cloud of tlie morn ? 

Like the entrance of heaven ’twns bright; 

The crimson that stretch’d far away. 

Like the path of the seraph was light. 

The dawn seem’d all holy and blest. 

When the calm orb of majesty rose. 

And scatter’d abroad in the skies. 

The splendour of heavenly repose. 

0 where is the freshness of morn ? 

O where that fair promise of day ? 

The gold-edg’d effulgence is gone ; 

The pageant hath Ua.stad away. 

Frail mortal ! thy light iiath declin’d. 

Thy fugitive glory now dies ; 

Thy goodness the glow of a dnmm— 

A mutable cloud of flu; .skies!'’ P. 12. 

From “ Tlie Pilgrim of Niglil,” we have it not in our power 
to (juoto beyond a single stanza; though Ihe whole composition, 
to our thinking, is of that superior description, which would 
claim for it the meed of praise from every true worshipper of 
the filuses. 

, “ VV’^atch thou the pale sojourner there, 

Embark'd on ibe main of Ihe skies. 

While neriloiis cloudy waves wild on the gale 
To glory tempostiions arise. 

Like pcariy-edg’d billows they swell, 

.\nd gleam with fantastical form, 

Dashing round like the sea-fo!im the rr<’3cpn( all bright. 

With her silver horns toss’d on the storm.” P. 1(5. 

“ Light” is the next piece, consisting of five stanzas, from 
which we extract Ihe trvo following, satisfied that every person of 
taste and feeling will join us in our favourable opinion of them. 

“ O i.iOHT, Low divine is the influence that guides thee! 

First-born of creation! All hail thy blest ray! 

Thnn bid’s! the last star in his wide revolution 
Shine forth from the gloom of his intricate wa}’. 

Thon visit’st the earth in thy plentiful goodness. 

Profoundly thou dwell’st m the bottomless sea, 

Thon kindlest all nature to rapture and gladness. 

And the voice of thy praise is inspired by thee. 

Yet thou’rtbut the shadow of him who first call’d thee. 

The visible veil of the Father of lights; 

The cloud and the darkness about his pavilion ; 

Tlie vision obscure of unspeakable heights. 
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He spake; and the throne of old Chaos demolish’d, 

And light was the hope of creation new born. 

He spcak.s! and dispels the dark cloud of niy sadne.ss. 

And hope is my light, as I wander forlorn.” P. 20. 

* Spring” is the subject of the stanzas which follow, in order 
of succession. It is not our intention to startle the reader by 
associating the recollection,of Thomson with (he name of our 
author; because we feel assured, that when Mr. Law.son sat 
down to compose the lines on Spring, he never thought of com¬ 
peting with that elegant and accomplished poet; and the very 
character of the respective poems is too diametrically opposite 
to raise any the .smallest suspicion of vanity and presumption in 
the mind of our author. The “ Spring” of Mr. L. is nothing 
more than a simple effusion of an excursive fancy; and standing 
distinct, as it must, from the more elaborate and dignified pro¬ 
duct of Thomson’s brilliant imagination, it will not be found 
destitute of every charm. It possesses a smoothness and flow 
of versification, hardly surpassed by any of the other poetical 
compositions in this little volume. 

“ Come away to the sweet-breathing fields; 

The gloom of the winter is past. 

No longer tiie rude torrents deluge the vale, 

Nor liowls thro’ the wood the cold blast. 

Come away to the sweet-breathing licltLs, 

And watch the first blush of the ro.to. 

While the sun in his youth with a gold glowing beam. 

Paints its bow on the storm as it goes.” P. 21. 

There is no attribute of the Divinity, the exercise of 
which towards such frail and sinful creatures as ourselves 
ought to be a more pleasing theme of gratitude to us, than 
mercy. The feelings of the reader will accompany u.s in ap¬ 
preciating the poetic excellence of the lines entitled “ Mercy,” 
which are quoted entire, as mutilation would only tend to mar 
their effect 

“ O murmur not that the outrageous sea 
Boits with her mountain troubles; calmly view 
Beyond tlie storm’s wild path, that placid blue. 

Solemn ns angel's sapphire sphere—O see. 

Like gladnes.s to tl^p soul of miserj', 

Simsbinc of fairer regions bursting through 
The howling wrath—it comes all fresh and new. 

Rushing witli hope’s o’erwhelming ecstacy: 

So the mild eye of mercy sheds a light 
On pale-struck mariners, and breaks the spell 
That chains the racking clouds of crazy night; 

Then the delirious ocean’s whirling swell 
Serenely settles. Pilgrim, all is well, 

Forhewhoguidesthj barkdothholdthetempest’.smight.” P.25. 

i’he perusal of the “ Angel’s Flight” has afforded u-s consi¬ 
derable pleasm'e, but we are unable at present to do justice to 
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its merits. While the poet is left to his liberty and leisure to 
follow the bent of his inclination, to compose in quietness what 
the best impulses of his feelings dictate to him, and to exert his 
powers of fascination for the recreation and diversion of his 
admirers, the hapless critic must wade through the drudgery 
of his invidious task. If in the unsuspecting warmth of his 
admiration, which he may lack the. art to disguise from the 
sneers of envy, he happen to overstep cold prudence, or if his 
impartiality constrain him, on the other hand, to chastise, in 
terms of strong censure, the presuming arrogance of a splenetic 
Parnassian booby, smarting from the scourge, he runs the risk 
of being bescribbled to death for his temerity. 

“ Through the dark clouds that roll’d on high 
Soaring, the angel of the .sky 
Pursued liis solemn way : 

Bright was his track, the gloomy night 
Fled back to hell, and holy light 
Blushed into lovely day.” P. 35. 

This is well conceived, and beautifully executed. After de¬ 
scribing the confusion, horror, and vanquishment, which the spi¬ 
rits of darkness sustained in their fruitless engagement with 
tlio.se of a better and more glorious world, our author continues 
in his usual* happy vein:— 

“ Headlong the banner’d muUifude, 

The wrathful Dragon’s hated brood. 

Plung’d from the warring sky: 

Old Slavery, bound in lightning’s chains— 

Corruption, with her loathsome stains, 

In endless ruin lie,” P. 36. 

The triumphs of the gospel are forcibly depicted in the con¬ 
cluding stanza: 

“ The gospel trump yet louder peals. 

And beaming light the truth reveals 
To every land and tongue. 

Speed, angel! thy propitious flight! 

'fhe heavens shall sing thy glorious might. 

And earth shall join the song!” Ibid. 

If, tempted by om quotation, the reader will look into this 
little work, he will find, that Mr. Lawson has smoothness, 
pathos, and imagination, in a higher degree than the ge¬ 
nerality of his brethren can boast of; but with all these 
claims on our admiration, he appe.irs, in our judgment, far more 
elaborate and cautious in measuring his poetical vigour than 
most of them. With regard, however, to the publication, the 
title of which we have quoted at the head of this article, we need 
hardly add, that it contains much of genuine poetry. His com¬ 
position in general is rich, varied, and elegant; while the lan¬ 
guage in which his ideas are clothed is usually melodious, foroi- 
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ble, atwl lofty, tliough in some places studied in the extreme. 
Another defect is, that his images are cliietty composed of the 
sun, moon, and stars, glittering in his pages with the most un- 
S2)aring profusion and prodigality; whilst the lavish exuberance 
of ligJit and darkness, heaven, earth, and hell, clouds, skies, 
tnountains, hills, and ocean, cherubim and seraphim, with 
the whole host of the angelic order, b<!come tiresome to a 
degree. We are ready to allow, that these are perhaj)s the 
noblest objects in nature, and that a judicious selection of such 
imagery always produces a pleasing variety; but a too frequent 
and uninterrupted repetition of it cloys the mind witli sameness, 
and forces it to seek relief in .scenes of less dazzling splendour. 
A hyperbolical and indiscriminate use of metaphor is as blame- 
able, as the enti) e absence of ornament and decoration. On f ile 
whole, however, ive may be permitted to remark, that the ])<)enis 
in cpiestion display a considerable portion of talent, and stamp 
their aut hor a legit imate son of genius and inspiration. 

In n^viewing a work like the one we have noticed, we cannot help 
associating Mr. Lawson’s sacred cIVusions w'ith the Hebrew 
Melodies of Lord B^ron. Let not our readers smile at the 
comparison, nor Mr. Ijaivson himself blush at the honour w'e do 
him. We mean not to ascribe to his poetry, that power, of 
which B.\ron is alone t he mighty master ; yet in that most, essim- 
tial and living-like qualify in ( irusions of a sacred nature, dero- 
tional ardour, w’e presume, Mr. L. rises somewhat superior to 
Byron. No jiart of Lord Byron’s poetical works has been read 
by us with greater satisfaction, nmnixed witli any feeling of dis¬ 
gust and abhorrence, than his Hebrew Melodies: there he has 
succeeded beyond our most sanguine expectation, in transfusing 
the spirit of iiis great original: in this respect Mr, Lawson is far 
distanced by bis illu.strious cotemporary ; but we imagine that, in 
occasional bursts of enthusiasm, and fervency of religious venera¬ 
tion, he may challenge competition. Lord Byron is more ot the 
poet; Mr. tjawson of the Christian. Lord Byron resembles the 
majestic orb of day, mild, but glowing on his first a))pearance, 
when the eye of curiosity may view his glories without the aid of 
the prism, and without being painfully forced to withdraw' itself 
from the intensity of his burning ray.s, as at mid-day; but gra¬ 
dually assumes a brighter and brighter effulgence, as he proceed,s 
in his diurnal career, until, having reached the meridian of his 
.splendour, he becomes too dazzling for mortal gaze. Mr. 
Lawson reminds us of the “ refulgent lamp of night,” which, 
while it diffuses it.s benignant lustre over the whole globe, 
suffers the meanest reptile to bask in its radiance without the 
peril of being scorched. Lord Byron wrote in the consciousness 
of his superior strength;—Mr. L. as if retiring into the inmost 
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recesses of his heart, composed as his poetic feelings dictated. 
Lord Byron, Proinetlieus-like, stretched forth his strong arm, 
and wrenched a burniii" torch from the altar of tlie god of poe¬ 
try;—Mr. Lawson, with submissive humility, erected a pile in 
honour of Him, who inspires alike the peasant and the noble; 
and fire descended from the cerulean spheres to kindle the fag¬ 
gots, which his piety had consecrated to the Divinity. Lord 
Byron would, if he had it in his power, have hurled old Phoebus 
from his chariot, and set the world in a flame, smiling with 
scorn and deri.sion at the groans and cries of his fellow crea¬ 
tures ;—Mr. L. has a tear to shed over the infirmities of human 
weakness, a heart that would prompt him to alleviate the pang 
which our own miseries create, and speak peace to the troubled 
soul. Though Lord Byron loves to revel in fairy bowers, where 
every object assumes, by the spell of the enchanter, an attrac¬ 
tive and a fascinating appearance; where birds are taught to 
sing, and tlie lambkin to skip; where the music of aerial per¬ 
formers lulls the senses into a pleasing lethargy, and pleasure, 
under every hue and semblance, courts attention ; where flowers 
of every season bloom in all the freshne,ss of vernal heaiiiy, and 
the fountains bubble without the aid of human art; where, in 
short, nature is made to smile under every circumstance; there 
is yet a time when the maliguaut spirit of Byron would breathe 
a pestilential blast over the whole scene, and change the felicities 
of Elysium into the gloom and horrors ol'Tartarus. Mr. Law¬ 
son’s better genius would turn earth into a paradise. 


THE END. 



CONCLUSION. 


No apology, it is hoped, will he deemed necessary for submitting the 
foregoing Iteviews for general perusal. It may be thought by some, now 
that the great Byron is no more, that undue severity has been employed 
in the critical analysis of Don Juan; while others will, no doubt, be of 
opinion, that human infirmities and follies, of vvhalever complexion, should 
be forgotten and buried in oblivion, the instant the grave closes over our 
mortal remains. The present Reviews are not published with the view 
of disturbing the ashes of the dead; but to remove every unfavourable 
impression from the mind of the reader, it may be proper merely to state, 
that the critique on the 12th, 13th, and 14th cantos was composed some 
time prior to the demise of their illustrious author, and that certain cir¬ 
cumstances subsequently operated to render its publication a matter of 
absolute necessity. For the re-publication of the two last Reviews, no other 
reason need be assigned than what was originally set forth in the ft-ospec- 
tus. One of them appeared several months ago in the columns of a daily 
newspaper; but in so incorrect a form, that the author became anxious to 
restore it to some degree of accuracy, when an opportunity offered. The 
other met with a fhitlering reception in one of the Calcutta periodicals; 
but as at the time of its appearance, the work in ((uestion had not obtained 
an extensive eirciilation, it was imagined that there could he no impro¬ 
priety in incorporating it with the aforementioned pieces of criticism, to 
give it the chance of a wider sjiread. 

Before concluding, the writer begs to return his mo.st grateful thanks 
to his sul)scribers for the encouragement afl'orded him, which, he however 
regrets to add, is confined within very narrow limits. From those, who he 
was led to expect would have been the most forward In encouraging him, he 
has e-\pcrieuced nothing but disappointment. Kindred feeling seems to be 
a stranger in the bosoms of those who ought to be the first to encourage the 
literary cft'urts of such as have strong claims, arising out of circumstances 
of a peculiar nal lire, on llicir patronage and protectioii. On the contrary, his 
present attempt has been viewed by some with envy and jealousy, and by 
others with]ierfcct apathy andinditference. The writer refrains from be¬ 
ing more explicit in his remarks, as it is to be trusted that the hint here 
conveyed will lie understood by those for wliose benafil it is eUiefly 
hazarded. In venturing these observations, the writer begs to declare, that 
they arc not levelled at any one particular individual; though he laments 
that the same forbearance has not been exercised towards him. The 
sneers, not so much remarkable for their sarcasm as their vulgarity, 
which have been indulged in at his expense, are any thing but creditable 
to the feelings of tliose, who seem to take a sort of pleasure in traducing 
the literary reputation of the objects of their dislike. Conduct like this is 
base and unmanly, and should ever be held up to public Tcprobation. 

The writer is sorry that he should have taken up so much of tlie reader’s 
time; hut it was iueuinbcnt on him to enter into this explanation, in or- 
der, not only to convince certain people that he puts little value either 
upon their animadversions or their praise; but also to shew that what is 
censured with virulence is not always worthless, and that which is lauded 
with vehemence is not entirely free from faults. It is not, however, meant to 
insinuate that the foregoing Reviews are worthy of being ranked with the 
j^roductiuns of a similar class, which periotUcally issue from the press of 
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England. It would indeed be the height of presumption and folly to en¬ 
tertain such a thought; but in thus endeavouring to procure a literary re¬ 
past for the gratification of the reader, the writer sincerely hope.s his 
efforts will not go unrewarded with the smile of approbation, which can 
alone animate an author, and cheer his spirits in the ardiiou.s and (nilicnlt 
journey to the Temple of Fame, and smooth the asperities of the path that 
leads to it. 


ERR.\TUM. 

V, S.'j, line 37, for “ inspirited," nail “ spiritless.” 
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5I.S tlio United States, where the rate of wastes is high, it is pro* 
bable tliat it would rather have a tendency to infuse a spirit of 
economy into the jiooplo, than, by checking the former rate of 
llieir Increase, and diminishing tlie supply of labour, to raise its 
price. But in all old settled, and fully peopled cf)untries, the 
wages of labour are seldom so high as to jiermit workmen to 
economize to any great extent. Nor is this to be at all desired, 
it is, whatever niay be said to the contrary, the great and lead¬ 
ing defect in tlie lower classes, that they submit to privations 
with too little reluctance. Nothing ought to be more earnestly 
deprecated, than any change in the sentiments of tlie great body 
of the poo|)le, which may have the effect of inducing them to 
lower their o])iuiou as to what is necessary to their comfortable 
subsistence. I'ivery such ilegradation is almost sure to be per¬ 
manent ; inasmuch as wages woidd always fall in a correspond¬ 
ing ratio. 

But (here arc limits to this fall of wages, and there arc con- 
se(|nently limits to the power of the hibourers to pay taxes. 
And whenever these limits have been attained, and it is for the 
interest of sociclj' that they shouhl be easily reached, or that 
wages should be kept as higli ami as steady as possible, every 
.succeeding tax on wages, or on the necessaries retjuired for the 
maintenance of the labourers, will fall entirely on the profits of 
their employers. 

Wc have thus endeavoured, and w-e trust not altogether lui- 
succcsslidly, to lay before our readers an accurate exposition of 
the nature, as well of those general principles which Mr Ricardo 
has been the fi) st to ascertain, as of those which he has adopted 
from late writers, and combined with the others into one harmo¬ 
nious, consistent, and beautiful system. It is to Mr Ricardo’s 
own w'ork, however, that such of our readers ns wish to actjuire 
a thorough knowlwlge of the subject, must have recourse; and 
although his conciseness of manner, coupled with the com¬ 
plexity and multiplicity of the details which every inquiry of 
this nature noeessarily involvt>s, may sometimes give the appear¬ 
ance of obscurity to his reasoning, it will be found, when rightly 
examinctl, to be no less logical and conclusive, than it is pro¬ 
found ami important. 


Ajit. III. ChiJde Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto the Fotnih. By 
Lo«d Byron. 8vo. pp. 257. London, 1818. 

^HERE are two writers, in modem literature, whose extraor- 
dinary power over the minds of men, it may be truly said, 
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has existed less in their works than in tlicmselves,—Rousseau 
and Lord Byron. They have other j)oints of resemblance. 
Both arc distinguished by the most ardent and vivid delineations 
ofintensc conception, and by an intense sensibility of passion, ra¬ 
ther than of affection. Both, too, by this double power, have, 
held a dominion over the sympathy of their readers, far beyond 
the range of those ordinary feelings whicli are usually excited 
by the mere efforts of genius. The impression of this interest 
still accompanies the perusal of their tvritings: But tJicre is 
another interest of more lasting, and far stronger power, which 
the one has possessed, and the other now possesses,—which lies 
in the continual embodying of the imlividual character,—it might 
almost be said, of the very person of the writer. When we 
speak or think of Rousseau or Byron, we arc not conscious of 
speaking or thinking of an author. We have a vague but em- 
passioned remembrance of men of surpassing genius, eloquence 
and power,—of prodigious capacity both of misery and happi¬ 
ness. We feel as if we had transiently met such beings in real 
life, or had known them in tlie dim and <lark communion of a 
dream. Each of their works presents, in succession, a fresh 
idea of themselves; and, while the productions of other great 
men stand out from them, like something they have created, 
theirs, on the contrary, arc images, pictures, busts of their liv¬ 
ing selves,—clothed, no doubt, at diirerent times in tlifferent 
drapery, and prominent from a different background,—^Imt uni¬ 
formly impressed with the same form, and mien, and linea¬ 
ments, and not to be mistaken for the representations of any 
other of the children of men. 

But this view of the subject, though universtdly felt to bo 
a true one, requires perhajjs a little explanation. The per¬ 
sonal character of w'hich we have spoken, it should be under¬ 
stood, is not, altogether, that on which the seal of life has 
been set,—and to which, therefore, moral ap])roval or con¬ 
demnation is necessarily annexed, as to the language or con¬ 
duct of actual existence. It is the character, so to speak, which 
is prior to conduct, and yet oj)en to good and to ill,—the con¬ 
stitution of the being, in body and in soid. Each of thost; illus¬ 
trious writers has in this light, filled his works with expressioiis 
of his own character,—has unveiled to the world the secrets of 
his own being,—the mysteries of the framing of man. Tliey have 
gone down into those depths whiph every man may sound for 
himself, though not for another; and tliey have made ilisclo- 
sures to the world of what they beheld and knew there—disclo¬ 
sures that, have commanded and enforced a profound ami uni¬ 
versal sympathy, by proving that all mankind, the troubled and 
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tlie untroubled, tlic lofty and the low, the strongest and the 
frailest, are linked together by the bonds of a coinuion but in-' 
scrutable nature. 

'nius, each of these wayward and richly-gifted s})irits has 
made himself the object of profound interest to the world,—and 
tliat too, during ])eriods of society when ample food was every¬ 
where spread abroad for the meditations and passions of men. 
What love and desire,—^what longing and passionate ox])ecta- 
tion hung upon the voice of Rousseau, the idol of his day f— 
Tlial spell is broken. We now can regard his works in them¬ 
selves, in great measure free from all the delusions and illusions 
that, lik(‘ the glories of a bright and vapoury atmosphere, were 
for ever rising up and encircling the image of them- wonderful 
creator. Still is the impression of his works vivid and s'trong. 
The charm which cannot pass aw'ay is there,—life breathing in 
dead words,—the pulses of ptission,—the thrilling of the frame, 
—the sweet ))lcasurc stealing from senses touched with ecstasy 
into sounds which the tojigue frames, and the lips utter with de¬ 
light. All these still are there,—the fresh Ixniuty, the imdim- 
med lustre—the immortal bloom and verdure and fragrance of 
life, nu'se, light and vision-like as they seem, onditre as in 
marble. But that which made the spirits of men, from one end 
of Europe to the other, turn to the name of Rc'iisseau,—that 
idolizing <'iUhusiasm which w'c can now hardly conc(‘ive, was the 
illusion of one generation, and has not survived to auodier. 
And what was the spell of tliat illusion? Was it merely that 
bewitching strain of dreaming melancholy win'ch lent to moral 
declamation the tenderness ot romance? Or that llery impress 
of burning sensibility which threw over abstract mid subtle dis- 
<]uisitions all the colours of a lover’s tale ? 'riiese undoubted¬ 
ly—but not these alone. It was that continual impersonation of 
liimself in his W'ritings, by which he was for ever kep’t brightly 
jircscnt before the eyes of men. There was in him a strange 
and uiisated desire of- depicturing himself throughout all the 
changes of liis being. Hisw’ild temper only found ease in trac¬ 
king out, in laying bare to the universal gaze, the very ground¬ 
work, the most secret paths, tlie ilarkest coverts of one of the 
most waywaril anil unimaginable minds ever framed by nature. 
From tlie moment tliat his first literary success had wedded liiiii 
to the public, this was his history,—and such his strange, con¬ 
tradictory, divided life. Sliy, and shunning the laces of men 
in his daily walks, yet searching and rending up the inmost re¬ 
cesses of Jiis licart for the inspection of that race whieli lie tear" 
ed or liatcd. As a man, turning from the light, as from some-? 
thing uusupportably loathsome, and plunging into the thickest 
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isliadcs. Yot, in that other existence which he held front inuigi- 
natioii, living only in the presence of men,—in the full broad 
glare of the world’s eye,—and eagerly, impetuously, ))assion- 
atcly, unsjtaringly seizing on all his own most hidden thoughts— 
his loneliest mottds—his most sacred feelings—which had been 
cherished for the seclusion in which they sprung—for their own 
still deep peace—and for their breathings of unbeheld com¬ 
munions,—seizing upon all these, and flinging them out into 
the open air, that they might feed the curiosity of that eager, 
idle, fi-ivolous world from which he had fled in misanthropical 
disgust—that he might array an exhibition to tlieir greedy gaze, 
—and that lie, the morbid and melancholy lover of solitude, 
miglit act a conspicuous and applauded part on die crowded 
theatre of public fame. ■ 

It might, on a hasty consideration, seem to ns, that such un¬ 
disguised revelation of feelings and passions, which die becom¬ 
ing pride of human nature, jealous of its own dignity, would, 
in general, desire to hold in unviolated silence, could produce 
in the })ublic mind only pity, sorrow, of repugnance. But, in 
the case of men of real genius, like Rousseau or Byron, it is 
otherwise. Eacli of us must have been aware in himself of 
a singular illusion, by which these disclosures, when read with 
that tender or high interest which attaches to poetry, seem to 
have somediing of the nature of private and confidential com¬ 
munications. They are not felt, while we read, as declarations 
published to the world,—^Imt almost as secrets whispered to cho¬ 
sen ears. Who is diere that feels, for a moment, that the voice 
which reaches the inmost recesses of his heart is speaking to the 
c.m'less multitudes around him ? Or, if we do so remember, the 
words seem to pass by others like air, and to find their way to the 
hearts for whom they were intended,—kindred and sympathiz¬ 
ing s})lrifs, who discern and own that secret language, of which 
the privacy is not violated, though spoken in hearing of the un¬ 
initiated,—because it is not understood. • There is an unobserv¬ 
ed beauty that smiles on us alone; and the more beautiful to 
us, because we feel as if chosen out from a crowd of lovers. 
Something analogous to this is felt in the grandest scenes ot 
Nature and of Art. Let a hundred persons look from a hill¬ 
top over some transcendent landscape. Each will select from 
the wide-spread glory at his feet, for his more special love and 
delight, sonjc diflerent glimpse of sunshine,—or solemn grove, 
—or embowered spire,—or brown-mouldering ruin,—or castei-r 
la(e<l cloud. During their contemplation, the soul of each 
man is amidst its own creations, and in the heart of his own 
solitude;—nor is the depth of that solitude broJjenj though if 
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lies open lo tlie siinsliine, mid lioforc tlie eyes of unnumbered 
spectators. It is the same in preat and inijircssivc scenes of art, 
—for example, in a theatre. The tenderest tones of acted tra¬ 
gedy reach our hearts with a feeling as if that inmost soul which 
tliey disclose revealed itself to us alone. The audience of a 
theatre fiirms a sublime unity to the actor; but each jicrson sees 
and feels with the same incominunicated intensity, as if all pass¬ 
ed only before his own gifted sight. The publicity which is be¬ 
fore our eyes is not acknowlalged by imr inimls; and each heart 
feels itself to be the sole agitated witness of the paircant of mi¬ 
sery. 

Btit there are other reasons why we read w ith cotnplacency 
writings which, by the most public declaration of most secret 
feelings, ought, it might seem, to shock and revolt our sympa¬ 
thy. A great jioet may address the whole world in the lan¬ 
guage of intensest passion, concerning objects of which, rather 
titan stieak, face to fiice, with any one human being on earth, 
he would perish in his misery. For it is in solitude that he ut¬ 
ters what is to be wafted by all the winds of heaven. There 
are, during his inspiration, present with him only the shadow.s 
of men. lie is, not daunted, or pcr))lexed, or dFi iirbcd, or 
repellcrl by real living breathing features. lie can npdraw just 
as much as he chiiscs of the curtain that hangs In'twi'cn his own 
solitude and the world of life. ITothns pours In., -oul out, part¬ 
ly to himself alone,—partly to the ideal abslnn't'icns, and im¬ 
personated images that float round him at hi . ow n ( ('njuration, 
—and iiartly to luiinmi beings like himself, moving in the dark 
distance of the cvery-day world. lie confesses himself, not be¬ 
fore men, but befirc the S|)irit of Humanity. And he thus fear¬ 
lessly lays open his heart,—assured that nature never prompted 
unto genius that which will not triumphantIv force its wide way 
into the human heart. We can thus easily imagine the poet 
Avhom, iu real life, the countenances and voices of his fellow- 
mcn might .silence into shame, or fastidiousness, or timidity, or 
aversion or disdain,—^yet kindling in his solitude into irrepres- 
.siblc passion and enthusiasm towards human nature and all its 
transitory concerns,—anxiously moulding himself into the ob¬ 
ject of men’s most engrossing and vehement love or aversion,— 
identifying his own existence with all their strongest and pro- 
fonndest passions,—claiming kindred with them, not in their 
virtues alone, but in their darkest vices and most fatal errors;— 
yet, in the midst of all this, proudly guarding his own prevail¬ 
ing character, so that it shall not merge in the waves of a com¬ 
mon nature, but stand ‘ in shape and gesture proudly emiuent, ’ 
eontemplatcd with still-incre.asing iptorest by tlic millions that, 
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in spite of themselves, foci and acknowledge its strange and un- 
accoiintalilc ascendency. 

The reasons then are obvious, why a writer of very vivid sen¬ 
sibilities may, by ciiijiassioned self-delineation, hold a wondrous 
power over the entranced iiimds of his readers. But this power 
is in his living hands; and, like the wand of the magician, it 
loses its virtue on its master’s death. We feel chiefly the in¬ 
fluence . f such a writer, while he lives—our cotcinporary—go¬ 
ing with us a fellow-voyager on the stream of litc, and from time 
to time flashing towards us the emanations of his spirit. Our 
love—our expectation follow the courses of his mind, and, if 
his life repel us not, the courses of his life. It was the strange 
madness of Rousseau to pour the blaze of his reputation over 
the scandals of his life. But this was later in his career; and 
his name for a long time in Europe was that of an hermit- 
sage,—a martyr of liberty and virtue,—a persecuted good man 
loving a race unworthy of him, and suffering alike from their 
injustice and from the excess of his own spirit. He made a 
character for himself;—and whatever he had made it, it might 
have been believed. It was an assumed ideal impersonation of 
a character of literarj' and philosophical romance. At last, in¬ 
deed, he broke up his own spell. But if he could have left the 
delusion behind him, he could not have left the power;—^for the 
power hangs round the living man: it does not rest upon the 
grave. 

When death removes such a writer fi’om our sight, the ma¬ 
gical influence of which we have spoken gradually fades away; 
and a new generation, free from all personal feelings towards 
the idol of a former age, may perhaps be wearied with that 
perpetual self-reference which to them seems merely the que- 
rulousness or the folly of unhappy or diseased egoism. It is 
even probable, that they may perversely withhold a iiortion of 
just admiration and delight from him who was once the undis¬ 
puted sovereign of the soul, and that they may show their sur¬ 
prise at the subjection of their predecessors beneath the tyran¬ 
nical despotism of genius, by scorning themselves to bow bet()ro 
its power, or .•icknowledge its legitimacy. It is at least eertain, 
that by the darkness of death such luminaries, if not eclipsed, 
are sliorn of their beams. So much, even in their works of 
most genei-ai interest, derives its beanty and faschiation from a 
vivid feeling, in the reader’s mind, of its being a portraiture of 
one with whom he has formed a kind of strange, wild and dis- 
turbinl friendship, that they who come after, and have never 
felt the sorcery of the living man, instciul of being kuulletl up 
by such pictures into impassioned wonder and delight, may 
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gaze on them with no stronger emotion than ^riosity, and 
even turn from them with indilfcrcnce. Such must be more 
or less the fate of all works of genius, however splendid and 
powerful, of which the chief interest is not in universal trutii, 
so much as in the intensity of individual feeling, and tlie im¬ 
personation of individual character. 

It would, indeed, be in most violent contradiction to nil we have 
formerly written of Lord Byron, were wi? to say that he stands 
in this jwedicament. Yet, there is a certain .applicaltility of our 
olvservations even to him, as well its to Rousseau, with whom, 
perhaps too fancifully, we have now associated his nature and 
ids name. • Posterity may make fewer allowances for much in 
himself and his writings, than his contemporaries are willing to 
do; nor will they, with the same passionate and impetuoifs zeal, 
follow the wild voice that loo often leads into a haunted wilder¬ 
ness of doubt and d.ai-kncss. To them, as to us, there will al¬ 
ways be something majestic in his misery—something sublime in 
his despair. But they will not, like us, be withheld from stern¬ 
er and severer feelings, and from the more frequent visitings 
of moral condemnation, by that awful commiseration and sym¬ 
pathy which a great poet breiithos at will into all licarts, from 
his living agonies,—nor, by that restless, and watchful, and 
longing anxiety, to see again !md ag-ain the princely sufferer 
rising up with fresh confessions of a still more tnagniliceiit sor¬ 
row,—nor, by that succession of alFecting appeals to the frail¬ 
ties and troubles of our own hearts, which now kee))shim vivid¬ 
ly, and brightly, in our remembrance, whereveii Ids soul, tem- 
j) 0 sl-like, may have driven him over earth and sea,—nor, above 
all, by the cheering and lofty hope now' felt by them who wish 
to see genius tlu' inseparable eompaidon of virtue,—that he 
wliose inspiration liolds us always in wonder, anil so often in 
deliglit, may come ere long to breathe a sereiier atmosphere 
of thought,—and, jifter all his wanderings, and all his woes,— 
with subsidal passions, and invigorated intelleet, calmly rest at 
last in tlie collected majesty of his power. 

We arc not nov/ writing a formal critique on tlie genius of 
Byron, but rather exjnessing our notions of the relation in 
which he stands with tlie lovers of poetry. 'I'hcre is felt to be 
between him and the public mind, a stronger personal bond tiian 
ever linked its inoveiiients to any other living jtoet. And we 
tliink tluit this bond will in future bo still more closely riveiteil. 
During the composition of the first cantos of Cliilde Harold, 
lie had but a confused idea of tlic character ho wished to deli¬ 
neate,—nor did he perhaps very distinctly eoinpreheni! the scope 
and tendencies of his own genius. Two conceptions, liistinct 
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from each ot^cr, seem therein to he often blemleil,—one, of 
ideal huneui beinsrs, made up of certain troubled powers and 

S assions,—and one, of ItiniseU’raiiffiu" the world of Nature and 
Ian in wonder and delight and jigitation, in his capacity of 
a poet. Tl;ese conceptions, which trequently jostled and inter¬ 
fered with each other, he has since more distinctly unfolded in 
separate jioeins. His troubled imaginary beings,—possessing 
much of himself, and far more not oi himself-he has made into 
Giaours, Comauls, Laras and Alps,—and his conception of 
himself has been expanded into Childc Harold, as we now be¬ 
hold liim on that splendid pilgrimage. It is not enough to say 
that the veil is at last thrown oft'. It is a nobler creature who is 
before us. The ill-sustained misanthropy, and disdain of the 
two first Cantos, more faintly glimmer throughout the third, 
an^l may be said to disappear wholly from the fourth, which re¬ 
flects the high and disturbed visions of earthly glory, as a dark 
swollen tide images the splendours of the sky in portentous co¬ 
louring,. and broken magnificence. 

We have admitted, that much of himself is depicted in all his 
heroes; bat when wi' seem to see the poet shadowed out in all 
those states of disordered being which such heroes exliibit, we 
are far from lielieving that his own mind has, gone through 
those states of disorder, in its own experience of life. We 
merely conceive of it as having fell, within itself tlie capacity of 
such disorders, and therefore exhibiting itself before us in pos¬ 
sibility. Tills is not general—it is rare with great poets. Nei¬ 
ther Homer, sor Shakspeare, nor Milton, ever so show them¬ 
selves in the characters w'hich they portray. Their poetical per¬ 
sonages have no reference to themselves; but arc distinct, inde¬ 
pendent creatures of their minds, produced in the full freedom of 
intellectual power. In Byron, there does not seem this freedom 
of power. There is little appropriation of character to events. 
Character is first, and all in all. It is dictated—compelled by 
some force in his own mind necessitating him,—and the events 
obey. These poems, tltereforc, with all their beauty and vi¬ 
gour, are not, like Scott’s poems, full and complete namitions^ 
of some one definite story, containing witiiin itself a picture of 
human life. They arc merely bold, confused, and turbulent ex¬ 
emplifications of certain sweeping energies and irresistible ])as- 
sions. They are fragments of a j)oet’s dark dream of life. The 
very personages, vividly as they arc pictured, are yet felt to be 
fictitious; and derive their chief power over us from their sup¬ 
posed mysterious connexion with the poet himself, and, it may 
be added, with each other. Tlie law of his niind is, to embody 
Hs own necuh'ar feeliues in tlie forms of other men. In all his 
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heroes we accordingly recognise—^though with infinite modifi¬ 
cations, the same great cnaracteristlcs,—a high and audacious 
conception of the power of tlm mind,—an intense sensibility of 
passion,—an almost boundless capacity of tumultuous emotion, 
—a haunting admirittion of the griuideur of disordered power,— 
and, above all, a soul-folt, blood-felt delight in beauty,—a beau¬ 
ty which, in his wild creations, is often scared away from the 
agitated surface of life by stormier passions, but which, like a 
bird of calm, is for ever returning, on its soft, silvery wings, 
before the black swell has finally subsided into sunsliine and 
peace. 

It seems to us, that this exquisite sense of beauty has of late 
become still more exquisite in the soul of Byron. Parasina, tlie 
most finished of all his poems, is full of it to overflowing;—it 
breathes from every page of the Prisoners of Chillon;—but it is 
in Manfred that it riots and revels among the streams and water- 
fa Is, and groves, and mountains, and heavens. Irrelevant and ill- 
jnanaged as many parts are of that grand drama, there is in the 
character of Manfred more of the sel&’might of Byron than in 
all his previous productions. He has therein brought, with 
wonderful power, metaphysical conceptions into forms,—^jul we 
know of no poem in which the aspect of external nature is 
throughout lighted up with an expression at once so beautiful, 
solemn and majestic. It is the poem, next to Childe Harold, 
which we should give to a foreigner to read, that he might know 
something of Byi’ou. Shakspeare has given to those abstrac¬ 
tions of human life and being, which are truth in the intellect, 
forms as full, clear, glowing as the idealized forms of visible na¬ 
ture. The very words of Ariel picture to us his boautiffll be¬ 
ing. In Manfred, we sec glorious ,but immature manilestations 
of similar power. 'Hie poet there creates, with delight, thoughts 
and feelings and fancies into visible forms, that Ite may cling and 
cleave to them, and clasp them in his passion. Tlu! beautiful 
Witch of the Alps seems exhaled fromthcluniinousspray of the 
Cataract,—as if the poet’s eyes, uusated with the beauty of in¬ 
animate nature, gave spectral apparitions of loveliness to feed 
the pure passion of the poet’s soul. 

We speak of Manfred now, because it seems to us to liold a 
middle place between the Tales of Byron, and Childe Harold, 
as far as regards the Poet himself. But we likewise do so, that 
we may have an ojrportunity of saying a few words on tlic moral 
of this poem, and a few wortls on a subject that may scarcely 
seem to fall under the legitimate province oi' tlie erit ic, bat wliicli, 
in the case of this great writer, forms so profoundly-interesting 
a part of bis poetical character—-we mean, his scopticisiu. 
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Tlie moral character of Byron’s poetry has often been assail¬ 
ed, and we have ourselves aJmitted that some strong objections 
might be urged against it. But we think that his mind is now 
clearing up, like noon-day, after a stormy and disturbed morn¬ 
ing ;—and when the change which we anticipate has been fully 
brought about, the moral character of his poetry will be lofty 
and pure. Over this fine drama, a mor.al feeling hangs like a 
sombrous thunder cloud. No other guilt but that so darkly- 
shadowed out could have furnished so areadful an illustration of 
the hideous aberrations of human nature, however noble and 
majestic, when left a prey to its desires, its passions and its ima¬ 
gination. The beauty, at one time so innocently adored, is at 
last soiled, profanwl and violated. Affection, love, guilt, horror, 
remorse and death come in terrible succession, yet all darkly 
linked together. We think of Astartc as young, beautiful, in¬ 
nocent—guilty—lost—murdered—^l)uried—^judged—pardoned ; 
but still, in her permitted visit to earth, speaking in a voice of 
.sorrow, and with a countenance yet pule with inortid trouble. 
We had but a glimpse of her in her beauty and innocence; but, 
at last, she rises iij) before us in ;dl the mortal silence of a ghost, 
with fixed, glazed and ])assionless eyes, revealing death, judge¬ 
ment and eternity. The moral breathes and burns in every 
woni,—in satlness, misety, insanity, desolation and death. The 
work is ‘ instinct widi sjjirit, ’—and in the agony and distrac¬ 
tion, and all its dimly imagined causes, we behold, though 
broken up, confused and shattered, the elements of a purer ex¬ 
istence. 

On the other point, namely, the d-ark and sceptical spirit 
prevafent through the works of this poet, we shall not now ut¬ 
ter all that we feel, but rather direct the notice of our readers 
to it iis a singular phenomenon in the poetry of the age. AVho- 
ever has studietl the spirit of Greek and Roman literature, must 
have been struck with the comparative disregard and imliffer- 
cnce wherewith the thinking men- of these exquisitely polished 
nations contemplated those subjects of darkness and mystery 
which afford, at some period or other of his life, so much dis¬ 
quiet—we had almost said so much agony to the mind of every 
reflecting modern. It is diffrcult to account I’or this in any very 
Siitislactory, and we suspect altogether itnpossible to do so in any 
strictly logical manner. In reading the works of Plato and his 
interpreter Cicero, we find the germs of all the doubts and .an¬ 
xieties to wJiich we have alluded, so far as these are connected 
with the workings of our reason. The singularity is, that those 
clouds of darkness, which hang over tlie intellect, do not a))* 
pear, so far ti.s we can jierceive, to have thrown at any time any 
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very alarming shade upon the feelings or temper of the ancient 
sceptic. We should think a very great deal of this was owing 
to the brilliancy and activity of his southern fancy. The lighter 
spirits of anti(juity, like the more mercuriiil of our modems, 
sought refuge in mere gaFete du cceur and derision, 'fhe graver 
jioets and philosophers—and poetry and philosophy were in those 
tlays seldom disunited—built up some airy and beautiful system 
of mysticism, each fidlowing his own devices, and suiting the 
erection to his own peculiarities of hope and inclination; and 
this being once accomplished, the mind appears to have felt 
quite satisficxi with what it hud done, and to have reposed a- 
midst the splendours of its sand-built fantastic edifice, with as 
much security as if it had been grooved and rivetted into the 
rock of ages. The mere exercise of ingenuity in devising » 
system, furnished consolation to its creators or improvers. Lu¬ 
cretius is a striking example of all this; and it may be averred 
that, down to the time of Clautlian, who liv^ in the 4th cen¬ 
tury of our era, in no classical writer of antiquity do there oc¬ 
cur any traces of what moderns understand by the restlessness 
and discomfort of uncertainty as to tliegovernment of tlieworld^ 
and die future destinies of Man, 

'riiere are three only even among the great poets of modem 
limes, who have chosen to dejiict, in their full shape and vigour, 
those agonies to which gi-eat and meditative intellects are, in the 
present progress of human history, exposed by jlie eternal rt- 
l urrence of a deep and discontented scepticism, But there is 
only one who has dared to represent himself as the victim of 
these namele-sf! and undcfinable sufferings. Qoetho chose for his 
iloiibts and his darkness the terrible disguise of the mysterious 
I'austus. Schiller, witli still greater boldness, planted the same 
anguish in tiie rqstless, haughty and heroic bosom of Wallen¬ 
stein. But Byron has sought no external symbol in which to 
embody thy inquietudes of his soul. He takes tlie world and 
all that it inlierit for his arena and his spectators; and he dir- 
phiys himself before their gaze, wrestling unceasingly and inef¬ 
fectually witli the demon that torments him. At tunes there is 
something mournful and depressing in his scepticism; but oi- 
tencr, it is of a high luid solemn .character, approaching to the 
very verge of a confiding faith, \Vl)atover the poet may be¬ 
lieve, we his readers always fee! om’selves too much ennobled 
and elcvatetl even by his melancholy, not to be confirmed in our 
owrt belief by the very doubts so majestically conceived and ut¬ 
tered. His scepticism, if it ever approaches to a creed, carries 
with it its refutation in its grandeur, nicir is neither philoso- 
VOL. XXX. NO. 59. G 
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E hy nor religion in those bitter and savage taunts which have 
eOii cruelly thrown out, from many quarters, against those 
moods of nimd which arc involuntary, ana will not pass away;— 
the shadows and spectres which still haunt hi# imagination, may 
once have disturbed our ovni;—through his gloom there are fre¬ 
quent flashes of illuminationand the sublime sadness which, 
to him, is breathed from the’ mysteries of mortal existence, is 
always joined with a longing after immortality, and expressed 
in lanf^iage that is itself divine. 

But it is our duty now to give our readers an analysis of the 
Concluding Canto of Childe Harold; and ns it is, in our opi¬ 
nion, the finest of them all, our extracts shall be abundant. 
The poem which it brings to an end is perhaps the most origi¬ 
nal in the language, both in conception and execution. It is 
no more like Beattie’s Minstrel than Paradise Lost—though 
the former production was in the Noble author’s mind when 
first thinking of Childe Harold. A great p<x!t, who gives 
himself up, free and unconfined, to the impulses of his genius, 
as Byron has done in the better part of this singular creation, 
.shows to us a spirit as it is sent but from the hands of Naturej 
to range over the earth and the sonetics of men. Even Shak- 
speare himself submits to the sh^kles of history and society. But 
here Byron traverses the whole earth, borne mong by the whirl¬ 
wind of his own spirit. Wherever a forest frowns, or a temple 
glitters—there he is privileged to bend his flight. He may 
suddenly start up from his solitary dream by the secret fountain 
of the desert, and descend at once into the tumult of peopled, 
or the silence of desolated cities. Whatever lives now—has 
perished heretofore—or may exist hereafter—and that has with¬ 
in it a power to kindl^assion, may become the material of his 
all-embracing song. There afe no unities of time or place to 
fetter him,—and w'e fly with him from hilltop to hilltop, and 
from tower to tower, oyer all the solitude of nature, and all 
the magnificence of art. When the past pageants of history 
sCem too dim and faded, be'can turn to tlie s^eudid s|rectaclcs 
that have dignified our own days; and the images of kings and . 
conquerors of old may give plafcc to those yet fiving in so¬ 
vereignty or exile. IndcM, much of the power which Harold 
holds over us is derived from this source. He lives in a sort of 
sympathy with the public mind—sometimes wholly distinct from 
it—sometimes acting in opposition to it—sometimes blending 
with it,—but, at all times,—in all his thoughts and actions hav¬ 
ing a reference to the public mind. His spirit need not go 
back into the past,—though it often does so,—to bring the ob¬ 
jects of its love back to earth in more beautiful life. The ex- 
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istence he paints is—^now. Tlie objects he. presents are marked 
out to him by men’s present^ rcKards. It is his to s])eak of all 
those great political events vrhich have been objects of such pas¬ 
sionate sympathy to the nation. And when Ive does ^eak of 
tliem, he either gives us back our owm feelings, raised into 
powerful poetry, or he endeavours to displace mem from our 
breasts, and to substitute others of his own. In either case, it is 
a living speaker standing up before us, and ruling our minds. 
But chiefly he speaks our own feelings, exalted in taught, lan¬ 
guage, and passion. Tlie whole substance and basis of his 
poem is, therefore, popular. AU the scenes tlirough which he 
lias travelled, were, at the very moment, of strong interest to 
the public mind, and that interest still hangs over tliem> His 
travels were not, at first, the self-impelled act a mind sever¬ 
ing itself in lonely roaming from all participation with the so¬ 
ciety to which it belonged, but radier obeying the general 
tion of the mind of that society. The soutlicrn regions of Eu¬ 
rope have been like a w;orId opening upon us with freslt and 
novel beauty, and our souls have enjoyM them^lvcs there, of 
late years, with a sort of romantic pleasure. This fanciful and 
romantic feeling t^as common to tliose who went to see those 
countries, and to those who remained at hdme to hear the nar¬ 
rations of the adventurers,—so that all, the Italian, Grecian, 
Peninsular, Ionian and Ottoman feeling.which pervades Childe 
Harold, singularly suited as it is to the genius of Byron, was 
not first brought upon the English mind by the power of that 
genius, but w'as diere already in great force and activity. 

There can be no limits set to the interest that attaches to a 
great iroet tlius going fortli, like a spirit, from tlie heart of a 
powerful and impassioned people, to range among the objects 
and events to them most pregnant with passion,—who is, as it 
were, tlie representative of our most exalted intellect,—and who 
often seems to disclose within ourselves that splendour with which 
he invests our own ordinary conceptions. The consciousness that 
he is so considered by a great people, must give a kingly power 
and confidence to a poet. He ferns himself entitled, and, as it 
were, elected to survey the phenomena of the times, and to re¬ 
port upon them in poetty. He is tlie speculator of the passing 
might and greatness of his own generation. But tliough he 
speaks to the public, at all times, he does not consider them as 
iiis^dges. lie looks upon them as sentient existences that are 
important to his poetiqal existence,—but, so that he command 
their feelings and passions, he cares not for their censure or their 
praise,—for his fame is more than more literary fame; and he 
aims in poetry, like the fallen chief whose image is so often be^ 
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fore liim, at universal dominion, we hsul almost said, universal 
tyranny, over the minds of men. 

Chifde Harold is now in Italy; and his first strain rises from 
Venice, ‘ the City of the Sea. ’ There is, unque4ionubly, much 
vigour in his lament over her fallen greatness,—^j’et we confess, 
that, dm’ing the first thirty stanzas of this Canto, the poet’s mind 
seems scarcely to have kindled into its perfect power; and that 
there is not much in them beyond the reach of a far inferior in¬ 
tellect. It seems to us, also, the only part of tlie jmem in which 
he forces his own individual feelings into reluctant words, in¬ 
stead of giving vent to them, as is usual with him, in impassion¬ 
ed music. Th^c following stanzas are fine. 

Statues of glass—sm shiver’d—the long file 
Of her dead Doges are declin’d to dust; 

But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant hf their splendid trust; 

Their sceptre broken, and dieit sword in rust. 

Have yielded to the stranger: emp^ halls, 

Thin streets, and foreign aspeOts, such as must 
Too oft remind her who and what enthrals, 

Have flung a desolate clqud o’er Venice’ lovely walls. 

When Athens’ armiefi foil at Syracuse, 

And fetter’d thousands bore the yoke of war, 

Redemption rose rm in the Attic Muse, 

Her voice their onjfy ransom from afar: 

See! as they chant'fhe tragic hymn, the car 
Of the o’ermaster’d victor stops, the reins 
Fall from his hands—^hi's idle scimitar 
Starts from its belt—he rends his captive’s chains. 

And bids him thank the bard for freedom and his strains. 

Thus, Venice, if no stronger clmm were thine. 

Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot. 

Thy choral memory of the Bard divine, 

Thy love of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy tyrants; and thy lot 
Is shameful to the nations,—most of all, 

Albion! to thee: the Ocean queen should not 
Abandon Ocean’s children ; in the fall 
Of Venice think of thine, despite tliy watery wall. 

I lov’d her from my boyhood—she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 

Rising like water-columns from the sea, 

Of joy the sojouin, and of wealth the mart; 

And Otway, RutclilF, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art. 

Had stamp’d her image in me, and even so, 

Although .1 found her thus, we did not p»t, 
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Perthance even dearer in her day of woe, 

Than when she was a boast, a marvel, and a show. p. 10—12. 

Escaping from Venice, he presents us with an exquisite moon¬ 
light landscape on the banks of the Brenta. Indc^, the whole 
of this Canto is rich in description of Nature. Tlie love of Na¬ 
ture now appears as a distinct passion in his mind. It is a love 
that does not rest in behcj^ding, nor is satisfied with describing 
what is before him. It has a power and being, blending itself 
with the poet’s very life. Etlierially and ideally beautiful and 
perfect, and therefore satisfying the longings of a poet’s soul. Na¬ 
ture yet seems to woo with delight his very senses—to love him, 
frail, weak and lowly as he is, and to breatlie upon him the 
blessedness mid glory of her own deep, calm, and mighty ex¬ 
istence. Tliough Byron had, with his real eyes, perhaps seen 
more of Nature than ever was before permitted to any great 
poet, yet he never before seemed to open bis whole heart to her 
genial impulses. But in this he is' changed ; and, in the third 
and fburtli Cantos of Harold, he will stand a comparison with 
the best descriptive poets, in this age of descriptive poetry. 

The Moon is up, and yet it is not night— 

Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine' height 
Of bine Friuli’s mountains; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all Colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of tlie West, 

Where the Day joins the past Eternity; 

While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air—an island of the blest! 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll’d o’er the peak of the far Rhxtian hill. 

As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim’d her order:—gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 

Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d within it glows, 
Fill’d witli the face of heaven, which, from afar, 

Comes down upon the waters; all its hues. 

From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Tlieir magical variety diffuse t 
And now- they change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbuCs 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 

'riielaststiU loveliest, till—’tis gone—and all Is gray. p. 16,17. 
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Passing through Arqua^ the mountain-village where Pe¬ 
trarch ‘ went down the vale of years, ’ he beautifully muses 
over the remains of his simple mansion and his sepulchre, and 
then starts away from the peacefulness of the hallowed scene, 
into one of those terrible fits, which often suddenly appal us in 
his poetry. 

There is a tomb in Arqua rear’d in air, 

Pillar'd in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura’s lover: here repair ■ 

Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 

Tlie pilgrims of his genius. He arose 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim 
prom the dull yoke of her barbturic foes; 

Watering the tree which bears his lady’s name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame. 

They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died: 

The mountain village where his latter days 
Went down the vale of years; arid ’tis their pride— 

An honest pride—and let it be their praise, 

To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze 
His mansion and his sepulchre; both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strmn 
Than if a pyrahnd form’d his monumental fane. 

And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 
Is one of that complexion which seems made 
For those who their mortality have felt, 

And sought a refuge from their hopes decay’d 
In the deep umbrage of a grran hill’s shade. 

Which shows a distant prospect far away 
Of busy cities, now in vain display’d. 

For they can lure no further; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday. 

Developing the mountains, leaves, apd flowers, 

And shining in the brawling brook, where-by. 

Clear as its current, glide the sauntering hours 
With a calm languor, which, though to the eye 
Idlcsse it seem, hath jts morality. 

If from society we learn to live, 

’Tis solitude should teach us how to die; 

It hath no flatterers j vanity can give 
No hollow aid; alone—man with his God must striyef; 

Or, it may be, with Demons, who impair 

The strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 

In melancholy bosoms, such as w'ere 

Oi' moody texture from their earliest day, 
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And loved to dwell in darkness and dismtiy, 

Deeming themselves predestin’d to a doom 
Which is not of the .pangs that pass away; 

Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb, 

The tomb a hell, and hell itself a murkier gloom. 18—20. 

In Ferrara, he vents his pity over the fate of Tasso, and his 
wrath against tlie tyrant Alpbonso; and after some eloquent 
eulogiuins on Italy and her finest spirits, we find him at Flo¬ 
rence. The delight witli which the pilgrim contemplates the 
ancient Greek statues there, and afterwards at Rome, is such 
as might have been expected fi’om any great poet, whose youth¬ 
ful mind had, like his, been iirthued with those classical ideas and 
associations, which afford so many sources of pleasure, through 
every period of life. He has gazed upon these masterpieces of 
art with, as it seems to us, a more susceptible, and in spite of his 
disavowal, we had almost .said with a more learned eye, than can 
be traced in the effusions pf any poet who hod previously express¬ 
ed, in any formal manner, h is admif ation of their beauty. It may 
appear fanciful to say so;—^but we think the genius of Byron is, 
more than that of any other modem poet, akui to that j)etuliar 
genius, which seems to luive been diffused among all the poets 
and artists of ancient Greece; apd in whose spirit, above all its 
other wonders, the great specimens of Sculpture seem to have 
been conceived and executed. Modern poets, in general, de¬ 
light in a full assemblage of persons or ideas or images, and in 
a rich variety of effect, something not far dissimilar from which 
is found and admired in the prmluctions of Painters. Byron 
alone seems to be satisfied with smgleness, simplicity and unity. 
He shares, what some consider to be the disaidvantages of Sculp¬ 
ture, but what we conceive to be, in no small degree, the sources 
of that power, which, unrivalled by any other productions, save 
only those of the poet, breatlics from the inimitable monuments 
of that severest of the arts. His creations, w'hethcr of beauty 
or of strength, are all single creations. He requires no grouping 
to give effect to his favourites, or to tell his story. His heroines 
are solitary symbols of loveliness, which reemire no foil; his he¬ 
roes. stand alone as upon marble pedestals, displaying the naked 
power of passion, or the wrappcxl up and reposing energy of 
grief. The artist who would illustrate, as it is called, the works 
of JUiy of our other poets, must borrow tlie mimic splendours of 
tlie peiiciL He who would transfer into another vehicle the 
spirit of Byron, must pour the liquid metal, or hew the stubborn 
rock. W^iat he loses in ease, he vvill gain in power. He 
might draw fram Medora, Gulnare, Lara, or .Manfred, subjects 
for relievos, worthy of enthusiasm almost as gre.at as Harold 
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lias himself displayed on the contemplation of the loveliest, and 
the sternest relics, of the inimitable genius of the Greeks. 

But Arno wins us to the feir white walls, 

Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 

Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 

Her corn, and wine, and oil, and Plenty leaps 

To laughing life, with her redundant horn. 

Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps 
W'as modern Luxury of Commerce born, . 

And buried Learning rose, redeem'd to a new morn. 

‘ There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty; are inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its immortality; the veil. 

Of heaven is half undrawn; within the pale 
We stand, and in that form and face behold 
What Mind can make, when Nature’s self would fail; 

And to the fond idolaters of old 
Envy the innate dash which suCh a soul could mould: 

We gaae and turn away, and know not where, 

Dazzled and drunk wiUi beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness; there—fbr ever there— 

Chain’d to 'the diariot of triumphal Art, 

' We stand as captives, and would not depart. 

Away!—there need no words, nor terras precise. 

The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 

Wliere Pedantry gulls Folly-^we have eyes: 

Blood—pulse*—and breast, confirm the Dardan Shepherd’s prize. 
Appoar’dst thou not to Paris in this guise ? 

Or to more deeply West Anchises ? or. 

In all thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanquish'd Lord of War ? 

And gazing in thy face as toward a star. 

Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn, 

Feeding on thy sweet cheek 1 while thy lips ore 
With lava kisses melting while they burn. 

Showered on his eyelids, brow, and nioutli, as from an urn! 
Glowing, and circurafused in speechless love. 

Their full divinity inadequate 
That feeling to express, or to improve. 

The gods become as mortals, and man’s fate 
Has moments like their brightest; but the weight 
Of earth recoils upon us;—let it go! 

We can recal such visions, and create. 

From what has been, or might be, things which grovr 
Into thy statue’s form, smd look like gods below, p. 27—*29. 
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With the same divine glow of eutliusiasan he speaks of the 
Greek statues at Home. 

Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laocoon’s torture dignifying pain— 

A father’s love and mortal’s agony 
With an immortal's patience blending:—Vain 
The struggle ; vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon’s grasp. 

The old man’s clench ; the long envenomed chain 
Rivets the living links,—the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 

Or view the Lord of the unerring bow. 

The Odd of life, and 'poesy, and light— 

The Sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight; 

The shaft hath just been shot—the arrow bright 
With an immortal’s vengeance; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might. 

And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 

Developing in that one glance the Deity. - 
But in his delicate form—a dream of Love, 

Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long’d for a deathless lover from above. 

And madden’d in that vision—are exprest 

All that ideal beauty ever bless’d 

The mind with in its most unearthly mood, 

When each conception was a heavenly guest— 

A ray of immortality—and stood. 

Starlike, mound, until they gathered to a god! 

And if it be Prometheus stole from Heaven 
'fhe fire which we endure, it Was repaid 
By him to whom the energy was given 
Which this poetic marble hath array’d 
With an eternal glory—which, if made 
By human hands, is not of human thought; 

And Time himself hatli hallowed it, nor laid 
One ringlet in tlic dust—nor hath it caught 
A tinge of years, but breathes the flame witli which ’twas 
wrought, p. 83, 84. 

While he yet remains at Florence, he meditates for a while 
on the ashes of tlie great men in Santa Croce; and then, ex¬ 
pressing a feigned scorn of those very works of art, which had 
awakened his inspiration,, he carries us at once into the bloody 
field of Throsimene. 

—I roam 

By 'riirasiraene’s lake, in the defiles. 
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Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home; 

For there the Carthaginian’s warlike wiles 
Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the shore, 

Where Courage falls in her despairing files, 

And torrents, swoln to rivers with their gore, 

Reek through the sultry plain, with legions scatter’d e’er. 

Like to a forest feU’d by mountain winds; 

And such the storm of battle on this day, 

And such the phrenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray,*" 

An earthquake reel’d unheededly away! 

None felt stem Nature rocking at hb feet, 

And yawning fortli a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet; 

Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet! 

The Earth to them was sis a rolling bark 
Which bore them to Etertii^; they saw 
The Ocean round,' but had mo time to mark 
The motions of their vessel; Nature’s law, 

In them suspended, reck'd not of the awe 
Which reigns when mountains tremble, and tlie birds 
Plunge in the clouds for refuge and withdraw 
From their down-tc^pling nests; and bellowing herds 
Stumble o’er heaving plains, and man’s dread hatli no words. 

p. 34, 35. 

How delightful, after sudi a terrible picture, is the placid 
and beautiful repose of what follows. 

Far other scene is Thrasimene now; 

Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 

Rent by no ravage save the gentle plough 5 

Her aged trees rise thick as once the slain 

Lay where their roots are; but a brook hath ta’eu— 

A little rill of scanty stream and bed— 

A name of blood from that day’s sanguine rain; 

And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dead 
Made the earth wet, and turn’d the unwilling waters red. 

But thou, Clitumnus! in thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e’er 
The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 
Her limbs whore nothing hid tl»em, thou dost rear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 
Grazes; the purest god of gentle waters! 

And most serene of aspect, and most clear; 

Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters-.* 

A mirror and a bath for Beauty’s youngest daughters! 
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And on thy happy shore a temple still, 

Of small and delicate proportion, keeps, 

Upon a mild declivity of hill, 

Its memory of thee; beneath it sweeps 
Thy current’s calmness; oft from out it leaps 
The fiimy darter with the glittering scales, 

Who dwells and revels in my glassy deeps; 

While, chance, some scatter'd water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling tales. 

p. 35, 36. 

This gentle scene is again suddenly disturbed by a descrip¬ 
tion of the Cataract of Veliho, whicli absolutely thunders in our 
cars like a reality. The passion with which the whole descrip- 
fiou is imbued, is peculiarly characteristic of Byron. 

The roar of waters!—^ffom the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice; 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking tlie abyss; 

The hell of waters! vt'here they howl and hiss. 

And boil in endless torture; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set. 

And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round. 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain. 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald:—how profound 
The gulf! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 

Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent 
To the broad column which rolls on, and shows ■ 

More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Tom from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 

With many windings, through the vale:—Look back! 

Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 

Charming the eye with dread,—a matchless cataract, 

Horribly beautiful! but on the verge. 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn. 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge. 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Its keady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
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Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn: 

Seserabling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. p. 37-39. 

Tliere immediately foUows this a passage, whicn produces a 
powerful effect on our imagination, as it would seem almost en¬ 
tirely by the mere enumeration of the names of famous moun- 
tiiins. We feel as if we, as well as the poet, had been eyewit¬ 
nesses of all the sublimity. 

Once more upon the woody Apehnine, 

The infant Alps, which—had I not before 
Gazed on them mightier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar 
'The thundering lauwine—miight be worshipp’d more; 

But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 
Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 
Glaciers of bleak Mont-Blanc both far and near, 

And in Chimari heard the' thunder-hills of tear, 

Th’ Acroceraunian mountains of old name; 

And on Parnassus seen the eagles fly 
Like spirits of the spot, as 'twere for fame, 

For still they soared unutterably high; 

I’ve look’d on Ida with a Trojan’s eye; 

Athos, Olympus, ^tna. Atlas, made 

These hills seem things of ics^r dignity, ’ &c. p. 39, 40. 

But the Pilgrim now approaches—and enters that place whi¬ 
ther all his visions were tending, and which surpasses in gran¬ 
deur all that even his ej'es had oeforc witnessed on earth. He 
has not disappointed us in his poetical commemoration of the 
jEtcrnal City. Souls the most untouched with that inspiration 
of which he has drunk so deeply, cannot gaze upon that most 
affecting of all eartlily scenes, without being wrapt tor a season 
into something of tliat high ecstasy which is the privileged ele¬ 
ment of genius,—^without catching a Homan grandeur in tlie 
midst of the crumbled palaces of Home. The Seven Hills them¬ 
selves have mouldered into one mass of ruin. The concussions 
of war, time, and barbiirism, have levelled the old iand-mai’ks 
w ith which we are tamiliar in the pages of Livy, Tacitus and 
'Virgil,—they have bereaved not only the Palatine of its splen¬ 
dour, but the Tarpeian its height. We descend, not ascend, 
to the Pantheon; and in a few damp, dreary, and subterranean 
dungeons, we survey the only relics of the gigantic palace of 
the Caesars, ‘ the Domus Aurea, ’ the woniter of the world. 
In the midst of this chaos and this desert—throned on the path¬ 
less labjTinth of her ruin, sits the Genius of the place—a per¬ 
sonification which is not dreamlike or imaginary, but which ri¬ 
vets and rules the soul of the most prosaic obsefver,—the ma- 
4 
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jcstic image or memory of tlie fallen city. Here iiulecd the 
Si)mi>re s})irit of Ilarokl must have foutid a fitting resting-jilace. 
Here, indeed, there was no occasion for the exercise of that 
fcerfid ]iower, with which it has been his delight to throw a 
vcj over gladness, and make us despise ourselves for being 
happy even under the fairest influences of the bloom of Nature. 
The darkest soul might here revel in images of grief without 
fearing any want of sympathy for its terrible creations. But 
Bj r. -.n has wisely forborne to carry the impression further than 
was necessary; or rather, with the genuine submission and re¬ 
verence natural to a truly great mind, he disdains to be other 
th.iii passive on such an arena; and taking, as it were, the trou¬ 
bled li.igcrs of his Pilgidm from the lyre, lie sets up the trem- 
biiiig strings to answer, only as it may be spoken to them by the 
riKiurnful breezes of the surrounding desolation. 

Oh Rome! my country ! city of the soul! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee. 

Lone mother of dead empires 1 and controul 
In tlieir shut breasts their petty misery’. 

What arc our woes and sulfbrance ? Come and sec 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye 1 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

A world is ut our feet as fragile as our clay. 

The Niobe of nations! there she stsmds, 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe; 

An empty urn within her withered hands, 

Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago; 

The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now; 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers: dost thqu flow. 

Old Tiber ! through a marble wilderness ? 

Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress* 

The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hill’d city’s pride; 

She saw her glories star by star expire, 

And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 

Where the car clim'b the capitol: far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site 
Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the void, 

O'er the dim fragments cast a lunar light. 

And say, “ here was, or is, ” whore all is doubly night ? 

The double night of ages, and of her. 

Night’s daughter. Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap 
All round us ; we but feel our way to cit : 

The ocean hath his chart, the stars their map, 
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And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap; 

But Rome is as the desart, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections; now we clap 
Our hands, and cry, “ Eureka! ” it is clear— 

When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 

Alas! the lofty city! and alas! 

The trebly hundred triumphs! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away! 

Alas, for Tally’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, 

And Livy's pictur’d page!—but these shall be 
Her resurrection; all beside—decoy. 

Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was free! 

Oh thou, whose chariot roll’d on Fortune’s wheel, 
Triumphant Sylla! Thou, who didst subdue 
Thy country’s foes ere thou would pause to feel 
The wrath of thy own wrongs, or reap the due 
Of hoarded vengeance till Uiine eagles flew 
O’er prostrate Asia;—thou, who witli thy frown 
Annihilated senates—Roman, too. 

With all thy vices, for thou didst lay down 
With an atoning smile a more than earthly crown— 

The dictatorial wreath,—couldst thou divine 
To what would one day dwindle that which made 
Thee more than mortal ? and that so supine 
By aught than Romans Rome should thus be laid ? 

She who was named Eternal, and array'd 
Her warriors but to conquer—she who veil'd 
Earth with her haughty shadow, and display’d, 

Until the o’er>canopied horizon fail’d, 

Her rushing wings—Oh! she who was Almighty hail’d! 

p. 42-45, 

Here his mind reverts, in its passion, to the great ruling 
spirits of his own country or age, in whom he discerns a dark 
and shadowy resemblance to the fyllas and Cmshrs of Romo; 
and, passing from Cromwell to Napoleon, he glances at the 
French Revolution, and dlls several confused and turbid stanzas 
with political retrospects and prophecies. From these lucubra¬ 
tions, however, wo confess we are not unwillingly brought back 
to the scene before him, by a very beautiful passage, which 
ends, like so many others, with the powerful expression of his 
‘Own gloom and misanthropy. This strain, however, is soon 
discontinued. Among the ruins of Rome there is no stedfast 
resting-place for the indulgence of individual sorrow; and the 
pilgrim, rising into a loftier mood, thus blends his spirit with; 
the glorious decay. 
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Then let the winiU howl on! their harmony 
Shall henceforth be my music, and the night 
The sound shall temper with the owlet’s cry, 

As I now hear them, in the fading light 
Dim o’er the bird of darkness’ native site, 

Answering each other on the Palatine, 

With their large eyes, all glistening grey and bright, 

And sailing pinions.—Upon such a shrine 
What are our petty griefs ?—let me not number mine. 

Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heap'd 
On what were chambers, arch crush’d, column strown 
In fragments, chok’d up vaults, and frescos steep’d 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep’d. 

Deeming it midnight:—Temples, baths, or halls ? 

Pronounce who can; for all that Learning reap’d 
From her research hath been, that these are walls— 

Behold the Imperial Mount! ’tis thus the mighty falls. 

There is the moral of all human tales; 

’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First Freedom, and then Glory—when that fails, 

Wealth, vice, corruption,—^barbarism at last. 

And History, with all her volumes vast, 

Hath but one page,—’tis better written here. 

Where gorgeous Tyranny had thus amass’d 
All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear. 

Heart, soul could seek, tongue a$k—Away with words! draw . 
near, 

Admire, exult—despise—^laugh, weep,—for here 
There is such matter for all feeling:—Man! 

Thoii pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 

Ages and realms iu-e crowded in this span, 

This mountain, whose obliterated plan 
The pyramid of empires pinnacled, 

Of Glory’s gewgaws shining in the van 
Till the sun’s rays with added flame were fill’d! 

Where are its golden roofs ? where those who dared to build? 

Tully was not so eloquent as diou. 

Thou nameless column with die buried base! 

What are the laurels of the Caesar’s brow ? 

Crown me with ivy from his dwelling-place. 

Whose arch or pillar meets me in the face, 

Titus or Trajan’s ? No—’tis that of Time: 

Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace 
Scoffing; and apostolic statues climb 
To crush the imperial urn, whose ashes slept sublime, 
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Buried in air, the deep blue sky of Rome, 

And looking to the stars: they had contain’d 
A spirit which with these would find a home, 

'J’hc last of those who o’er tlie whole earth reign’d, 

The Roman globe, for after none sustain’d, 

But yielded back his conquests :—^he was more 
Than a mere Alexander, and, unstain’d 
With household blood and wine, serenely wore 
His sovereign virtues— still we Trajan’s name adore. 

Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place 
Where Rome embraced her heroes? where the steep 
Taq)eian? fittest goal of Treason’s race. 

The promontory whence the Traitor’s Leap 
Cured fill ambition. Did the conquerors heap 
'riieir spoils here? Yes; and in yon field below, 

A thousand years of silenced factions sleep— 

'I’he Forum, where the immortal accents glow. 

And still the eloquent air breathes—burns with Cicero! 

p. 56—59. 

On the accidental recuiTence to his mind of the cliaracler of 
Nnma, his spirit tails into a passionate dream of the Egerian 
Grot, in which there breathes that full, delicate, and perlect 
sense of beauty which often steals upon him during moods of 
a very diflerent kind, and wins him, somewhat reluctantly, away 
into scenes filled with images of stillness and peace. 

Egeria! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal .resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast; whate’er thou art 
Or wert,—a young Aurora of the air, 

The nympholepsy of some fond despair; 

Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 

Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring; whatsoe’er thy birth, 

'Tliou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth* 

The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 

With thine plysian water-drops; the face 

Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinkled. 

Reflects tlie meek-eyed genius of the place, 

Whose green, wild margin now no more erase 
Art’s works; nor must the delicate waters sleep. 

Prisoned in marble, bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
The rill runs o’er, and round, fern, flowers, and ivy, creep, 
Fantastically tangled; the green hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms, through the grass 
The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of sttmmer-birds'sing welcome as ye pass; 
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Flowers fresh in line, iind many in their class, 

Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
Dance in the soft bree/.o in a fairy mass ; 

The sweetness of the violet’s deej) blue eyes, 

Kiss’d by the breath of heaven, seems coloured by its skies. 

Mere didst thou dw'ell, in this enchanted cover, 

Fgeria ! thy all lieavenly bosom beating 
For the far footsteps ol' thy mortal lover; 

The ])urple Midnight veil’d that mystic meeting 
With luT most starry canopy, and scatiiig 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befel t 
'riiis cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 
Of an enamour'd Goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy Love—the earliest oracle ! 

And didst thou not, thy breast to his replying, 

Fiend a celestial with a human heart; 

And Love, which dies as it was born, in sighing, 

Share with immortal transports? could thine art 
Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
The purity of heaven to earthly joys. 

Expel the venom and not blunt the dart— 

The ilull satiety which all destroys— 

And root from out the soul the deadly weed which clovs ? 

p; GO—62. 

But he will not allow himself to be held in the innocent cn- 
chantmcjit of such emotions, and hursts again into those bitter 
cdmiminings w'ith misery, willioiit which it woidd absolutely seem 
he can have no continued existence, till at last lie denounces u 
curse—the curse of forgiveness it is said to be—on all that has 
pertmbed and maddened his sjiirit. We wish to avoid, as 
mneh as jiossible, all rel'erencc to such distressing passions. 
But here they give a dark and terrible colouring to the poem, 
and it is impossible to inisuiiderstand them. Our business is 
only with the poetry—at least we tlcsire not to extend our pri¬ 
vilege ; And of the poetry wc must say, that the season when tlic 
wild curse is imprecatorl, midnight; the scene, the ruined site 
of the Temple of the Furies; the auditors, the ghosts of de¬ 
parted years; and the imprccator, a being whose soul, thougli 
endowed with the noblest gifts of nature, is by Iiimself said 
to be ill ruins like the grandeur around him—and even dark 
hints thrown out, that for its aberrations there may be tbimd 
the most mournful of all excuses in the threatening of the most 
mournful of all human calamities;—all this renders the long 
passage to which wc allude, one of the most awful records of 
the agonies of man—^perhaps the most painful and agitating pic- 
VOL. XXX. NO, 59. H 
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ture of the misery of the passions, without their degradation, 
that is to be found in the whole compass of human language. 
Let us escape from it, and turn our eyes to the moonlight and 
indistinct shadow of the ruins of the Coliseum. 

A ruin—yet what ruin! from its mass 
Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been reared; 

Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass 

And marvel where the spoil could have appeared. 

Hath it indeed been plimdered, or but cleared ? 

Alas! developed, opens the decay, 

Wlien the colossal fabric’s form is neared: 

It will .not bear the brightness of the day. 

Which streams too much on all years, man, have reft away- 
But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there; 

When the stars twinkle through the loops of time, 

And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The garland-forest, which the grey walls wear. 

Like laurels on the bald first Caesar’s head; 

When the light shines serene but doth not glare. 

Then in this magic circle raise the dead : 

Heroes have trod this spot—’tis on their dust y'e tread. 

p.74,75. 

W e regret that our limits will not allow us to c|iiote any more 
of his description of the Ancient City;—not even tliat of SL 
Peter’s—in which the loftiest words and most majestic images 
render back an image of the august conceptions by which the 
mind of the poet seems to have been expanded in its conleiii- 
platioii. Tlierc are still, however, two pa.s.sages in the poem 
which we would wish to lay before our readers—that on the 
death of our Princess—aud that on the Ocean. On tlie first 
we have not yet heart to venture—and with the last, tlierefore, 
we shall conclude; in which the Poet bids us farewell in a more 
magnificent strain than we can hope to hear again till his own 
harp, which has assuredly lost none of its music, be once mor<! 
struck—and may it then be with steadier hands and a more 
tranquil spirit! 

There is a pleasure in the patliless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society, where none intrudes. 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 

I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What 1 can ne’er express, yet can not all conceal. , 
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Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean—roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore ;—upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
h shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 

He sinks into thy dep*hs with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uneoffin’d, and unknown, 
Jlis steps are not upon thy paths,—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wieldi 
l'’or earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 

Spurning him from tl>y bosom to the skies. 

And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling,, to his Gods, where haply lies 
Ills [)etty hope in some near port or bay. 

And (la'shest him again to earth:—there let him lay' 

The armanients which thunderstrike the wtills 
Of rock-biiilt cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarelis tremble In their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their elav creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war; 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

'I'hey melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores arc empires, ch.anged in all save thee— 
Assyria, (ilreece. llome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

.\nd many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
'I'he stranger, slave, or s.avagc; tlieir decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts:—not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play— 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time. 

Calm or convuls’d—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving;—boundless, endless, UnU sublime— 
The image of Eternity—the throne 
Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

H 2 
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And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be . 

Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wantoiied with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror—'twas a pleasing fear, 

For I was as it were a child of tliee. 

And trusted to thy billows far and near. 

And laid my hand upon tliy mane—as I do here. 

My task is done—my song hath ceased—my theme- 

Has died into an echo; it is fit 

The spell should break of tliis protracted dream. 

The torch shall be extinguish’d which hath lit 
My midnight lamp—and what is writ, is writ,— 

Would it were worthier! but I am not now 
That which I have been—and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me—and the glow 
Whicliin my ^irit tlwelt, is fluttering, faint, and low.. 

Farewell! a word that must bo, and hath been— 

A sound which makes us linger;—yet -farewell! 

Ye ! who have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandal-shoon, and scallop“shell; 

Farewell! with him alone may rest the pain. 

If such tlicre were—with you, the moral of his strain .f 

p. 92-96.. 

The Pilgrimajre of Childe Harold has now been brought to- 
its close; and of his character there remains nothing more to be 
laid open to our view. It is impossible to reflect on the years 
which have elapsed since this mysterious stranger was first in¬ 
troduced to our acquaintance, without feeling that our own 
spirits have undergone in that time many nughty changes— 
sorrowful in some it may be, in others happy changes. Nei¬ 
ther can we be surprised, knowing as we well do wlio Childe 
Harold is, that he tdso has been changed. He represented 
himself, from the beginning, as a ruin ; and when we first gazctl 
upon him, we saw indeed m abundance the black traces of re¬ 
cent violence and convulsion. The edifice has not been •rebuilt; 
but its hues have.been sobered by the passing wings of time, 
and the-calm slow ivy has had leisure to wreathe tlie soft green 
of its melancholy among the fragments of the decay. In so fiir,. 
the Pilgrim has become wiser. He seems to think rapre of 
otheri^ and with a greater spirit of humanity. There was some- 
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thing, ti’cmcnilous, and almost fiendish, in the air with which he 
surveyed the first, scenes of his wanderings; and no proof of the' 
strength of genius was ever e;chibitcd so strong and unquestion¬ 
able, as the siulden and entire possession of the minds of English¬ 
men by such a being as he then appeare<l to be. He looked 
upon a bull-fight, ami a field of battle, with no variety of emo¬ 
tion. Brutes and men were, in his eyes, the same blind, stupid 
victims of the savage lust of ])o\vcr. He seemed to shut nis 
■eyes to every thing of that citizenship and patriotism which 
ennobles the sjiirit of the soldier, and to delight in scattermg the 
dust and ashes of his derision over all the most sacred resting- 
})laccs of the soul of man. 

Even then, we must .alhnv, the original s-pirit of the English¬ 
man and the poet‘broke ti-iumphantly, at times, through the 
chilling mist in which it iuul been spontaneously enveloped. In 
Greece, above all, the contemplation of Adieus, Salamis, Ma¬ 
rathon, Tliermopjdic and Platica, subdued the prejudices of him 
who had gazed unmoved upon tlie recent glories of Trafalgar 
and Talavcra. The nobility of manluxKl appeared to delight 
this moody visitant; .and he accorded, without reluctance, to the 
^iliatles of long-departed lieroes that reverent homage, which, in 
the strange niixture of envy and scorn wherewith the contem¬ 
plative so often regard active men, he had refused to the living, 
or to the newly dead. 

At all times, however, the symji.alhy and respect of Childe 
Harold—when these have been excited hy any circumstances 
external to himself—have been given almost exclusively to the 
intellectual, and refused to the niwal greatness of his sjiccies. 
'Hicro is certainly less of this in his last Canto. Yet we think 
tiiat the ruins of lloinc might have excited within him not a few' 
glorious recollections, quite apart from those vague lamentations 
mid w'orsliippings of iinpcrial power, which occupy so great a 
jiart of the conclusion of his Pilgrimage. '^I’lic stern purity and 
siniplicity.of domc^ic manners—the devotion of male and fe¬ 
male bosoms—(he very names ofJ^qESiiat..Y.aicEia, and the 
mother of the Gracchi, have a charm about them at least as en¬ 
during as any others, and a tlioiisaiid times more delightful 
than all the iron memories of conquerors and consuls.—But the 
mind must have something to admire—some breatliing-phicc of 
veneration—some idol, whether of demon or of divniitj', be¬ 
fore which it is its pride to bow. Byron has cliosen too often 
to be the uiidoubting adoi'cr of Power. The idea of tyrannic and 
unquostionetl sway seems to be the secret delight of his spirit. 
Jle would pretend, indeed, to be a republican,—^biit his heroes 
arc all stiunped with the leaden signet of despotism; and we 
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sotnctimes see the most cold, secluded, immitigable tyrant of the 
.whole, lurking beneath the ‘ scallop-shell and sandal-shoon ’ of 
the Pilgrim himself. 

In every mien and gesture of this dark being, we discover the 
traces of one that has known the delights, and sympatliized with 
the possessors of intellectual power; but too seldom any vesti- 

§ es of a mind that delights in the luxuries of quiet virtue, or 
lat could repose itself m the serenity of home. The very pos¬ 
session of purity would sometimes almost seem to degrade, in his 
wes, the intellectual greatness with which it has been sometimes 
mfied. He speaks of Pompey with less reverence than Ciesar; 
and, in spite of many passing visitings of anger .and of scorn, 
it is easy to see that, of all cotemporary beings, there is one 
only with whom he is willing to acknowledge mental s}Tnpatliy 
—one only whom he looks upon with real reverence—one only 
whose fortunes touch the inmost sanctuaries of his proud soul— 
and that tliis one is no other than that powerful, unintelligible, 
luirivolltd spirit, who, had he possessed either private virtue or 
public moderation, might still liave been in a situation to des¬ 
pise the offerings dP even such a worshipper as Harold. 

But there would be no end of descanting on the character of 
the Pilgrim, nor of the moral reflections which it awakens. Of 
the Poet himself, the completion of this, wonderful performance 
Inspires us with lofty and magnificent hopes, It is most assured¬ 
ly m his power to DuUd up a work that shall endure among the 
most august fabrics of the genius of England. Indeed, the im¬ 
pression which the collective poetr y of pur own ago makes upon 
our minds is, that it contains great promise of the future; and 
that, splendid as many of its achievements have been, some of 
our living poets seem destined still bigher to exalt tlie imagina- 
^ve character of their countrymen. When wc look back .and 
compare the languid, fakit, cold delineations of the very justest 
and finest subjects of inspiration, in the poetry of the first half 
of the last century, with the warm, life-flushed and lifc-breatli- 
ing pictqres of our own, we feel that a great accession has been 
mane to the literature of our day,—an accession not only of d('- 
light, buj of power. We cannot resist the persuasion, that if 
literature, in any great degree, impresses and nourishes the 
character of a people,—then this literature of ours, pregnant as 
it is with living impressions,—gathered from Nature in all her 
varieties of awfulness and beauty,—^gathei'ed too from those high 
and dread Passions of men, wliich our ordinary life scarcely 
shows, and indeed could scarcely bear, but which, nevertheless, 
have belonged, and do belong, to our human life,—and held 
jjp in the powerful representations of the poets to our con- 
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seionsness at times, when the deadening pressure of die days 
tlint arc going by might bereave us of lul genial hope and all 
dignified pride,—^we say it is impossible for us to resist the belief 
that sucli pregnant, glowing, powerful poetry, must carry influ¬ 
ences into the heart of this generation, even like diose which 
are breathed from the heart of Nature herself,-~or like those 
which lofty passions leave behind them in bosoms which they 
have once possessed. The same spirit of poetical passion 
which so uniformly marks the works of all our living poet^ 
must exist very widely among those who do not aspire to the 
nimic of genius; it must be very widely diffused throughout 
tlie age, and, as we think, must very materially influence 
the reality of life. Yet highly as we estimate the merits of 
our modem poetry, it is certain, that the age has not yet pro¬ 
duced any one great epic or tragic performance. Vivid and 
just delineations of passion there are in abundance,—but of 
moments of passions—fragments of representation. The giant 
grasp of thought, which conceives, and brings into full and 
perfect life, full and perfect passion—passion pervading alike 
action and character, through a majestic series of events, and 
at the same time cast in the mouUi of grand imagination,— 
this seems not to be of our age. In the delineation of external 
nature, which, in a poet’s soul, reejuires rather moral beauty 
than intellectual strength, this age has excelled. But it has 
produced no poem gloriously illustrative of the agencies, ex- 
istciicfcs, and events, of the complex life of man. It has no 
I.ear—no Macbeth—no Othello. Some such glory' as this 
Byron may yet live to bring over his own generation, His 
being has in it all the elements of the highest poetry. And 
ih.at being lie enjoys in all the strength of its prime. We 
might idniost say, that he needs but to exercise his will to con- 
strnct a great poem. There is, however, much for him to alter 
in what may he called, his Tlicory of Imagination respecting 
Muman Life. Some idols of his own setting-up he has nimself 
overthrown. There are yet some otliers, p.artly of gold, imd 
*))Hrtly of clay, which should be dashed against the floor of the 
sanctuary. We have already spoken of nis personal character, 
us it shines forth in his poetry. This personal character exists 
in the nature of his imagination, and may therefore be modi¬ 
fied—purified—dignified by his own will. His imagination 
docs, to his own eyes, invest him with an unreal chanicter. Pur¬ 
poses, passions, loves, deeds, events, may seem groat and par¬ 
amount in imagination, which have yet no power to constrain 
to action; and those which perhaps may govern our actions, 
vanish altogether from our imagination. There is a region—Jh 
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world—a sphere of being in imagination^ which, to our real 
lifej is no more than the world of a dreamy }'ct, long as we are 
held in it by the transjiort of our delusion, we live, not in de¬ 
light only, but in the conscious exaltation of our nature. It is 
in this world tliat the spirit of Byron must work a reformation 
for itself. He knows, far bettor than we can tell him, what 
have been the most hallowed objects of love and of passion to 
the souls of great poets in the most s]ilciuUd eras of poetry,— 
and he also knows well, that those objects, if worshipped by 
him with becoming and steadfast reverence, will repay the wor¬ 
ship which they receive, by the more fervent and divine inspi¬ 
ration whicli they kindle. 


Aht. IV. Notes on a Jouniei/ in Amirica, from the Coast of 
Virginia to the Territori/ of the Illinois. By Morris Birk- 
BECK. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 1C3. London, llidg- 
way, 1818. 

have no hesitation in pronouncing this one of the most 
*' interesting and instructive books that have appeared tiir 
many years. The subject is curious and important in the highest 
degree; the rapid growth of one country, still in its early infan¬ 
cy,—arid the fornuition of another in its neighbonrhoiKl, by the 
overflowings of its population. Tlic author is an eyewitness of 
every thing he describes; and, with a goml sense extrfcmely 
rare among authors, he is content to tell what is material, with¬ 
out tedious dissertations or trifling "details, and to tell it in the 
plainest language. His matter is condensed, and his style is 
unexceptionable. We think he deserves peculiar credit, too, 
for the unassuming appearance, and moderate price of his book. 
What he has given for a few shillings, in the form of a p.omph- 
let, would have swelled to a guinea (quarto in the hands of a re¬ 
gular bookmaker. Indeed, which ot the costly volumes for the 
last twenty "years poural upon the publick by travellers of all 
descriptions, can vie with this modest little tract, in the imjmrt- 
ance, the novelty, or the interest of its contents ? 

We have heard much said of Mr Bii’kbeck’s work; and its 
merits have been vciy generally allowed. But wc have foundj 
that this tribute is most reluctantly paid in certain quarters, 
where his statements, and their effect on tlie publick mind, have 
fflven great umbrage, and even excited considerable alarm. 
Tltey who hate America, as it were, personally; who meanly 
regard with jealousy every step she advances in r6nown, or 
foolishly view witli apprehension each accession to her power} 
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Art. VIII. 1. Tile Works of Garcilaso de la Vega. Translated 

into English Verse, by J. H. Wiffen. London, 1823. 

2. Floresta de Bimas Anligtias Castellanas. Por Bohl de 

Faber. Tom. 2do. Hamburgo, 1823. 

A N elegant translation of an elegant poet, induces us to re- 
sume the subject of Spanish Literature, and to present, 
not a detailed account, but a rapid sketch, of the l^ric poetry 
of Spain during the age of Charles V., a period which Spanisn 
critics seem to consider as the golden age of their poetry. The 
remarkable feature of this period, is the decline of that old chi¬ 
valrous poetry to which we had occasion lately to direct the at¬ 
tention of our readers, and the general introduction of the Ita¬ 
lian taste. 

Till the labours of Herder, Dleze, and other critics in Ger¬ 
many had brought to light those rich collections of ballads in 
which the poetry of Spain abounds, foreigners seem scarcely to 
have been aware that there existed any thing like a poetical 
literature in Spain before Garcilaso. To them Spain seemed to 
have made her appearance at once in the field of letters and of 
European politics. They were acquainted with her literature, 
only after it had approximated so closely to the Italian as to ren¬ 
der it no easy matter to point out a characteristic difierence in¬ 
dependently of language, and were ignorant of the remarkable 
phenomenon exhibited by the decline of a national literature, 
among a people peculiarly attached to old habits and associa¬ 
tions, and the introduction of a foreign taste, opposed in almost 
every point to that which it supplanted. From the Spanish 
critics little information was to be derived. Their notices of 
their older poets and their productions, arc given in the same 
brief, patronizing style, in which, until lately, it was the custom 
for French critics to speak of their own poetry before the age of 
Louis XIV.: And the change from the old Ciistilian poetry to 
the Italian is generally mentioned as a matter of course—-an 
exchange of rudeness for refinement—^which almost necessarily 
took place as soon as a fair opportunity of comparison was af¬ 
forded, by the temporary connexion occasioned by the political 
relations of the two countries. 

But the publication of the early monuments of Spanish poetry 
which the industry of modern critics has accumulated, while it 
has introduced juster views of the state of literature during that 
period which her national critics have passed over in silence, has 
tended materially to increase the difficulty of accounting for thp 
decline of this captivating style of poetry, anil the adoptign gf 
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the Italiiin. Wliatever may have been the opportunilies of in¬ 
tercourse alFordcd by the wars of Charles, and whatever the 
talent of Boscan atid Garcilaso, by whom the new system was 
first practised, it is diflicult for ns to ascribe to their individual 
efforts such a revolution, or to doubt that it had its orif'in in 
remoter anil more general causes. Nor is it to be inferred 
that these had no existence, because they are little noticed by 
the critical historians of that period, who find a sufficient ex¬ 
planation of the phenomenon in the influence which a more 
artful and elaborate style of composition was likely to exert over 
a nation whose first forms of versification were of a ruder nature. 
It is probable, that wc are, at the present day, more capable of 
a|)prcciaiing the effect of such causes, than those who wrote at 
a period more nearly approaching to the events which they de¬ 
scribe. Men have a tendency to overrate the importance of 
events in which they have themselves participated, or which still 
operate on their minds by a kind of personal interest. To them, 
a small object in the foreground is sufficient to shut out miles of 
distance. The birth or death of a king—the loss or gaining of 
a battle—the opinions of some insulated critic—the labours of 
some favourite poet, magnified by their proximity, appear suf¬ 
ficient to account litr revolutions which have in truth been the 
silent work of centuries. It is only when events have ceased to 
agitate with this personal feeling—when, at the distance of a 
century or two, they have all subsided into their proper position 
in the chain of causes, that we learn to appreciate their re¬ 
lative influence on literature, and to perceive, as we generally 
do, how powerless is any single everff, or the efforts of any in¬ 
dividual, to arrest or accelerate its course of progression or 
decay. 

To enable us, then, to understand properly the extent of the 
change now introduced into Spanish Literature, it is necessary 
to state briefly the character of Italian poetry at this period, 
and the circumstances out of which it had originated. 

In Italy, a number of causes had concurred to give to poetry 
a pccidiar tone, to limit its objects, and to repress the dove-, 
lopment of those feelings which give dignity and stability to 
national poetry; but, at the same time, to communicate, by 
these very restraints, a degree of polish and elegance, certainly 
fiir superior to any thing tliat had preceded them, and in it¬ 
self not a little attractive and imposing. Amidst the gene¬ 
ral activity ot intellect and fancy that accompanied the rise 
of chivalry, the descendants of the former masters of the world 
alone partook of no spark of the common enthusiasm. The 
wild romantic legends, and the heroic fictions, which else* 
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where animated the conr:ip;e, and exalted llio sentiments oi' 
Europe, though sulUcicntly known in Italy, are sought Cor in 
vain in its literature. A lew passing allusions in Dante—an 
occasional adoption of some incident Crom the lu-cnch romances 
in the Cento Novclle—a contemptuous expression in Petrarcc, 
arc almost the only traces to be met with; and it may certainly 
be said, that before the time of Zinabi or I’ulci, these fictions 
had never exercised any influence on the literature of Italy. 

This might be owing to many cau.ics. Agilaloil by intestine 
tumults, or overrun by foreign enemies, the vai ious provinces 
of Italy were united by no connecting link. Since the removal 
of the empire to Constantinople, her history had been little 
but a recoril of disasters. There were no national and brilliant 
recollections, therefore, to which, as to a bond of fellowship, 
the inhabitants of her scatteretl states might appeal; and that 
mercantile and commercial spirit* which even at this period 
prevailed in every province where war allowed some interval.; 
of repose, seemed to have <jucnchcd for ever the sparks of na¬ 
tional enthusiasm. 

But the evil did not terminate here, Htales originally do. 
potie became gradnallv more so; and, even in lliose which still 
regained the name of re|>uhlicaii, tlic siibicels liuind lin y had 
only exchanged one tyrant for many. It is true, that among 
the petty sovereigns of Italy, tliere were some that allected to 
jtatronize and encourage literature. Kve i anion.; (he lamilies 
of Sforza, Visconti, Conzaga, tScalii, and ‘ the antiijiie lirood 
ofE.ste,’ those turbulent s-pirits \v!io,e names arc a..-ociai.cd 
with ideas of rudeness .and ferocity, a de.drc to add the Insuv 
of learning to the splendour of a mililar\ rcpntalioii, i.; occ.i- 
sionally visible. But what one soviavign cullivaleii, Ids sncies- 
sor frerpiently laboured to suppress; and iiteiatiirc, to n',.dnlain 
its ground, requires some steady and syst.'nnitic supjiori, iiidc- 
jiendent oiThc caprice of individuals. On the whole, therefore, 
its vigour declined (luring these, (ilfiil alternations of storm and 
sunshine. A check had hceu given to IVce discussion and to 
moral energy, and its (jirccls were speedily visible on litera¬ 
ture. Music and painting indeed continued to llourisli, for it 
seems to be of their nature to llourisli under any government. 
Deriving but little impulse from public o])inion, tliov exercise 
on it in turn but a feeble action; nor is it perhaps too much to 
s.ay, that no groat or abiding emotion was over ja't produced by 
the sight of a painting, or the sound of n strain of music.. 
Hence they excite little attentimi and jiailou.sy even in the 

* This is peculiarly visible in the Decameron, the spirit of which, 
like that of the AraLdau Tulc.s, is entirely coimucrciiil. 
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most arbitrary states; nay, it is probable they may rather be 
regarded with a I'rieudly eye. Tliere is a species of contem¬ 
plative idleness and passive enjoyment of tlie present, with an 
iiuliltercnce to the future, connected with the indulgence of 
tJiese fascinating pursuits, which, on the whole, harmonizes bet¬ 
tor with the stillness of despotism, than with the stir and acti¬ 
vity of the popular forms of government. But the higher 
branches of phiiosopliy and eloquence—the science that inves¬ 
tigates principles, and the art that clothes them with a splen¬ 
did colouring—were almost annihilated by the vigilance of the 
Italian princes. I’hilosophy was confined to the discussion of 
points that bore not the remotest relation to the business of 
life; and these discussions, unimportant as they now appear, 
were characterized by a disgraceful ferocity of [)ersonal invec¬ 
tive, which can only be believed by those who have Looked into 
the letters of Filelfo and Poggio. Eloquence was employed in 
multiplying Novclle —imitations of the Decameron, which sur¬ 
passed the original in licentiousness as much as they fell short 
of it in feeling and beauty. Poetry again, which seems to hold 
a middle rank between the passive and sensual tendencies of 
the arts, and the intellectual activity which is the essence of 
philosophy and eloquence, j)artook of the general restraint 
which fettered the imagination, and the consequent tendency 
to quiet and thoughtless enjoyment. The great mind of 
Dante had indeed outstripped the sj)irit of his age; but his 
inspiration was personal; and perhaps no poet of such dis¬ 
tinguished talent ever exercised less influence on the litera¬ 
ture of his country. The stern vigour and vehemence of hio 
sentiments—the masterly boldness which sketches a portrait 
in a single line—the carelessness of petty beauties—the sublime 
reach of invention which distinguish the Divina Commedia, had 
expired with its author; and the true spirit of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury must be traced in its diffuse ami feeble lyrics. Where 
the poet is sensible that there exists no unity of feeling among 
his countrymen, he naturally adopts the lyric form—the ex¬ 
pression of individual feeling. His own mind, too, insensibly 
takes a colour from surrounding cii’cumstances; his first ebul¬ 
litions of feeling grow tamer; he learns to suppress those 
strains which find no echo in the bosoms of his countrymen ; 
and at last confines himself to those safe topics on which all 
are permitted to expatiate. 

Hence we may explain something of that monotonous and 
languid eloquence which pervades the Italian jioetry of the 
fifteenth century. Excluded from the use of national traditions 
'l)y that wretched system of subdivision which has doomed Italy 
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‘ pcrseivirsoiiipro, o viiiciti'iceo vintii;’—barred from all themes 
t'()iiiiecte<l with Roman glory by tlie misgovernment of sove¬ 
reigns, who, knowing the transitory nature of tlieir power, used 
it with the greater harsliness, ]*oetry turned her attention to 
themes wliich could excite no jealousy or distrust—to the <‘oin- 
plaints or triumphs of love—to the celebration of the delights 
t)f a pastoral lite—to the delineation of a world of magic and 
enchantment—to the nnrestrained indulgeiiee of a vein of bul- 
foonery which delighted in dispelling the illusions of Romance, 
by cou])ling them with low or ludicrous imagery—to all, in 
short, which was most remote from the existing state of things. 
'I'lie elabonite Sonnet, the artificial Canzone, the intricate Ses- 
tina,—sulficient alone to have chilled the flow of IjTical iti- 
spij-ation—harmoniy.ed well with sentiments ns artificial as them¬ 
selves. Kvery thing took a tone of listlessness and luxurious 
case—an air of composed melancholy, or quiet Epicurean en¬ 
joyment, that seemed to lull emotion to rest, and blend, in ccjual 
forgetfulness, the senses jind the soul. 

^ (4 this very limitation of the efl’orts of poetry to one class 
of subjects, this studious exclusion of themes of more national 
and warmer interest, must be admitted, to have given to the 
amatory and pastoral poetry of Itoly a degree of [)erfection un- 
c(jualled by that of any other nation. The love-verses of 
Petrarch, of Giusto da Conti, of Bembo, Lorenzo de Medi¬ 
ci, Politiaii and Sannazzaro, are models of elegance and refine¬ 
ment: .and calculated, beyond doubt, to exercise a considerable 
influence on the taste of any nation, whose poetry was of a less 
ornate and elaborate kind. Rorrowing from the Troubadours 
the harmonious intricacy of the canzone, and from the Sicilians 
the form of the sonnet, they had eclipsed and cast into the 
shade the sources from which they had obtained them. It is an 
easy task to point out their conceits and affectation; but who 
can be insensible, at the same time, to their exquisite im.agina- 
tion—the refinement of their sentiments—the beauty of their 
pastoral pictures—the classic air that pervades their eclogues— 
or the delicious harmony of their choruses, that float around us 
like lyrical voices heard in the air ? It is but a slender boast, 
perhaps, for a nation, that she has carried to its perfection the 
poetry of the senses; but never, before or since, has it been 
tlignified by so much genius, or allied to so many tender and 
amiable sentiments, or embalmed in such a stream of sweetness 
and melody. 

Such appears to have been the general character of Italian 
poetry during the latter part of the fourteenth, and the whole 
ol the fifteenth century; and those who recollect the nature of 
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the origiiiiil I'oumnlic |)octry of S}):iiii will perceive, that it was 
opjioseil to the spirit of the llaliiiii in almost all its leadiim fea¬ 
tures. 'I'lie very essence of .S|)aiiish poetry was activity—that of 
the Italian rcjiose. 'I'he former had devoted its strains to the ce¬ 
lebration of the national glories, and j)resented, only in a more 
dignilital shape, events wliieii really ailorned its annals; in the 
latter, patriotism seemed to have expired with Dante and Pe- 
trarca, * and all allusions to national events were scrnpnlonsly 
avoided. Hence tlie character of Spanish poetry, with all its 
occasional Orientalism, was natural; for it was the poetry of life 
and action;—that of the Italian, occupied with an ideal world 
and an imaginary Arcadia, was contemplative, dreamy, and un¬ 
substantial. 

From what causes, then, did it arise, that the reign ofCharles 
V. should be remarkable for the decline of the old chiv.alrous 
taste in Spain, and the adoption of a system so different as the 
Italian ? Di<l it arise entirely from the inlluence of the supe¬ 
rior polish and perfection of Italian versification, as displayed 
in tlie, works of Ifoscan and Oarcilaso; or was it rather the 
gradual result of other principles, more remote in their origin, 
and more general in their operation ? 

VV'e confess we lean to the latter opinion. We are persuad¬ 
ed that the superior |mlish of the Italian poetry never could 
have impressed the Castilians with an idea of the rudeness of 
their own, had the national character remained the same. It, 
is a mistake, in the lir.-.t place, to suppose that the character of 
Italian jioetry was unknown in Spain till the w'ars of Charles in 
Italy, anil the publication of the works of Eoscan. Specimens 
of the hAVvAivEndmunilLahic verse occur even in the Count- 
l/ucanor of Juan Manuel, as early as 1362; and it was evi- 
ilently familiar to the Marquis of Santillana, f who, before 
MhB, had published about forty sonnets in the Italian style, 
which occur in the Cancionero of Argote de Molina. But though 
recommended by the talents of such men, the innovation did 


* Even theirs is of a suspicious cast. Dante was evidently more a 
Ghibelline than an Italian ; and Petrarch's patriotism evaporated in 
a single canzone, and a foolish admiration of the insane schemes of 
Cola de Uienzi. 

f In his letter to the Constable Don Pedro, he talks of Italian 
poetry as well known, and mentions his reasons for preferring it in 
some points to the I'renil). He mentions also, that the eleven-syl¬ 
lable measure, wliich tlie Italians tlicmscives liad borrowed from the 
Provencals, was commonly used for centuries before by the Valen- 
tians and Catalans. 
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not then Biicceeil, because it was opposed to the general feeling 
of the people. It may be said perhaps tliat lloscan was a man 
of greater talents than Manuel or Santillana, and that its ulti¬ 
mate success was owing to tliis circumstance. But without mean¬ 
ing to uiuleratc the talents of Boscan and Garcilaso, there are 
many things, we think, that show that such a general move¬ 
ment as took place in Spain during the sixteenth century, was 
not owing to the labours of any individual poet. Boets, in fact, 
arc seldom so far in advance of the opinions of their age as is 
believed. It is true that, in the earliest periods of a national li¬ 
terature, tlic influence of individual talent is generally more vi¬ 
sible than the influence of the spirit of the age on that indi¬ 
vidual; but as the circumstances which render poets a peculiar 
class alter with the progress of society, the latter influence 
gradually becomes the strongest; and in advanced periods of ci¬ 
vilization, even the most original poets content themselves with 
stamping the character of the age upon their works, instead of 
endeavouring to communicate from the superiority of their own 
minds, anew direction to national j)ropensities. Now, in Spain, 
those circumstances that tend to insulate nten of genius, and to 
separate the spirit ot society from individual inspiration, had 
never existed at all—partly from the universal diffusion of in¬ 
telligence, which, at a peculiarly early period, had resulted 
from the connexion W'ith Arabia; and partly from the character 
of Spanish poetry, which, as it was in its nature essentially po¬ 
pular, partook from the first of all the variations of popular 
opiiuon. 

We shall find it more dilllcult to ascribe the revolution 
in taste, ol which we are now speaking, to the influence of 
the two poets we have mentioned, when we consider the 
character of their geinus, which had nothing in it of an in¬ 
ventive or creative cast, and seemed fitted only to improve 
on the iileas that had been suggested by the more active ima¬ 
gination of others. Men of taste and refinement they un- 
doubtedlv were—but it is not by mere men of taste that the 
ancient habits, and cherished associations of centuries are 
altereil, and the canons of a national literature subverted 
and overthrown. Such events have their origin in deeper 
causes; and those poets in whom the innovation first ap¬ 
pears will gemerally be found to have only concentrated and 
systematized opinions which were already floating on the sur¬ 
face of society Accordingly, when we look to the history of 
hpam, we shall see that her national character had been silent- 
y undergoing a complete change since the era to which her 
romantic poetry belongs, under the ojieratiou of new political 
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relations, new princij)les of government, and new views of reli¬ 
gions toleration. 

The struggle between Arabia and Sp.ain, after fluctuating for 
five centuries, began, towards the commencement of the reign 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, to draw to a crisis. The tide of 
conquest had been for some time before gradually retreating to the 
eastward. Leon and Castile, after long wasting their strength in 
fruitless rivalry, became united in the persons of Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; and Granada, the last possession of the Arabs, sub¬ 
mitted to their arms in 11'92. The same year witnessed the 
tiiscovery of those vast countries on the other side of the At¬ 
lantic which at first seemed to promise to Spain the possession 
of inexhaustible treasures. Navarre was added in 1512. The 
accession of Charles V., the possessor of the Netherlands, 
of the imperial crown, and the dominions inherited from 
Maximilian, completed that enormous accumulation of terri¬ 
tory, which, in the course of half a cejitnry, raised Spain from 
an unknown and insignificant state to the proudest rank among 
the kingdoms of Europe. 

Possessed of a power more extensive than any that had been 
witnessed in Europe since the days of Charlemagne, it is not 
surprising that Charles should have indulged in dreams of uni¬ 
versal c()n(|uest, or that his subjects should have fallen into the 
same delirium. The brilliancy of his first campaigns served to 
confirm these anticipations, and to create and sustain in the 
mind of the Spanish people an insatiable ambition, and a dis¬ 
eased appetite for military glory. It was to the career of arms 
that all talent now looked forward for its reward;—to i/iat the 
energy and constancy of Spanish character were <levoted, and, 
in the hope of rendering the name of Spain illustrious, the 
Spanish soldier sacrificed (as he thought for a time) his per¬ 
sonal freedom, and seemed to feel the same pride in passive 
obedience, which he had been accustomed to do in the consci¬ 
ousness of independence. Whiitever courage, perseverance, 
or discipline could perform, the warriors of Charles undertook 
and accomplished; wherever the voice of their leader called 
tliem—to toil, or danger, or death—we find them still yielding 
the same unshaken, unmurmuring obedience. 

This is the bright side of tlie picture ; and doubtless there 
is, at first sight, something imposing in this altered state of 
Spanish character. There is something that appeals to the 
imagination, if not to reason, in that un(]uestioning devotion 
which courted dangers, and privations, and toils; that bastard 
patriotism which led the .Spanish soldiery to forget even the 
interests of liberty, in the desire of aggrandizing their coini- 
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try,—and to cherish the recollection or anticipation of licr 
greatness, in the wildest and most distant of those regions 
where she had sent them to conquer—or, perhaps, to die. We 
are ready to imagine, that the same grandeur of thought was 
conspicuous in other parts of their cnaracter, and yield reluc¬ 
tantly to the belief which is forced U])on us by the history of 
this period—th.at the perfection of military virtue was uiiited 
with almost every moral vice; with the most deliberate treache¬ 
ry, and the most unrelenting cruelty. Ilut the fact cannot be 
disguised. The noblest warriors of the sixteenth century were 
not more terrible for their prowess than their crimes; and ifi 
as Sismondi says, they presented to tlu' enemy a front of iron, 
they presented to the unfortunate an iron heart. 

It may be asked, why we attribute such dcnnoralizing oftccts 
to the wars of Charles, while we ascribe to the more ])rotract- 
cd struggle with Arabia so dilfercnt a result? But there were 
striking distinctions in the character of these contests. It is 
true, that the effects of war on national character can never 
be. in themselves favourable. 'I'hose sacrifices of princi])le to 
situation, and that confinement of every thing within the pale 
of military duty which it exacts—that submissive apathy which 
it dignifies with the name of discipline—that callousness of feel¬ 
ing which it tends to foster—are always prejudicial to the cha¬ 
racter of a nation, unless they are counteracted by some strong 
principle of generous and amiable feeling. Hut the precise de¬ 
gree in which they operate depends materially upon particular 
circumstances. A contest which unites all hearts—which ani¬ 
mates the exertions of the soldier as well as the leader—w’hich 
is connected with principles of lofty feeling, instead of mere 
calculations of interest or territorial .accession, has always in it¬ 
self a counteracting principle, which neutralizes, in some mea¬ 
sure, the evil consecjuences of war. An additional check is 
furnished, when, in addition to the noble character of the end 
in view, long intercourse has taught the contending jiartics to 
respect each other, and fostered a romantic connexion, and 
cemented private attachments in the midst of public opposition. 
Both these are to be found in the warfare with Arabia. But the 
campaigns of Charles contemplated only the accpiisition of ter¬ 
ritory. They had no conrfJuipn with that enthusiasm of reli¬ 
gion and patriotism which gives to every one engaged a proud 
consciousness of individual importance. They were divcrsifietl 
and stfflencd by none of those peaceful interludes that relieve 
the tragedy of war. Strangers among strangers, the Spaniards 
could cultivate no intercourse with the nations to which they 
were opposed; and thus, in Eui’opc or America—among Pro- 
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testants or Catholics—in Germany, or at the sack of Rome— 
they preserved the same inflexible pride, and the same undis- 
tiiiguishiiiff ferocity. Add to this the decay of that chivalrous 
-spirit, width had been mainly supported by the irr^ular na¬ 
ture of military tactics, and the opportunities thus afforded for 
feats of individual heroism. The use of gunpowder had be¬ 
come general by the time of Charles V.; and the consequences 
wldcli Ariosto had foresewi * had already become evident. 

Other elements were united with this military spirit in dete¬ 
riorating the Spanish character. Wldle threatening or destroy¬ 
ing the liberties of other nations, they had been insensible to 
the gradual decline of their own, amidst the confusion of at¬ 
tack, the excitation of victory, and that privileged dictatorship 
which is occasioned by the necessities of war. The immense 
enlargement of the Spanish dominions had also been unfavour¬ 
able to the preservation of the proper balance of power in the 
state. While Spain continued an insulated kingdom, the no¬ 
bles, the guardians of the national privileges, had felt them¬ 
selves almost on an equality with their king, and, with the in¬ 
clination, had also the power of confining, within its proper 
boundary, the powers of monarchy. But, when the immense 
dominions of German}', Holland, and part of Italy, were add¬ 
ed, Spain became only a small item in (he list of his posses¬ 
sions, and the j)owcr of the nobility shrunk into nothing, com- 
))arcd with that of a prince who couhl range under his stan¬ 
dard the troops of the greater })art of Europe. It then be¬ 
came necessary for the nobles to preserve, by submission, the 
ilignity they could no longer maintain by resistance; and thus, 
the same .anxiety to support their own importance, which in 
one state of society had been the means of securing the na¬ 
tional liberties, became, by a change of circumstances, one of 
the strongest props of arbitrary power. 

Last came the influence of the Inquisition. This terrible 
tribunal had been established in 1478 by Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella, and had scarcely reached, during the reign of Charles, 
its maturity of guilt. It seems undeniable indeed, that, even 
before the foundation of the Inquisition, the Spanish character 
was tinctured with fanaticism in a considerable degree; and per- 


* When Orlando throws Cymosco’s gun into the sea. 

* Lo tolse e disse—Perche piu non stia 
Mai cavalier per te d’essere ardito, 

Ne quanto il buon val, tnai pid si vanti 
II rio per te valer,—qui gid rimanti. ’—C. 9. 
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haps its institution wa^ at first in unison with the spirit of the 
nation. But, though levelled ostensibly against heresy in reli¬ 
gion, its real sphere of action was far more comprehensive; 
and it is jirobable, indeed, that the crafty Ferdinand would ne¬ 
ver have consented to its establishimuit, liad he not foreseen 
that it might be rendered as elfeclual a check upon political as 
religious heterodoxy. To those who have been accustomed to 
observe, by what secret, but strong ties, all the powers of mind 
ai'c bound together,—and how surely even the subtile move¬ 
ments of the imagination are alfected by the restraint of the 
sterner faculties, it will be evident how iinluvourably such an 
institution must have been to the spirit of jioetry. 

Thus, then, had the Spanish character, by the ojieration of 
these concurring causes, been gradually assimilating, in many 
important |H)ints, to the Italian. The causes which, in the one 
country, had fettered the jirogress of intellect, and lulled the 
imagination into an Arcadian rejiose, had, in the other, prepar¬ 
ed the way for the introduction of a similar taste, by destroy¬ 
ing the relish for those older strains which W'erc no longer in 
unison with the change of feelings, and gradually withdrawing 
the attention of Poetry from (he alfairs of actual life, which 
she could no longer look upon without disgust, or cen¬ 
sure without danger. How else could it hajipen, that, amidst 
an age of great events»-sudden and fearful catastrophes—re¬ 
volutions of emjiinis and ojtinions—of all that is cnlculateil to 
sublimate the imagination, and to .awaken strains of indigna¬ 
tion or triumph, the Spanish Muse should have exchanged her 
ancient lyre for llu? lute, and sung only the strains of love or 
jtastoral idleness ?—'I'hat, with a new world opened to Sjianish 
tliscovery abroad—the Moors expelled at home—France de- 
teateil at Parma and Pavia, and her monarch a captive in Ma¬ 
drid— the Ottoman power humbled in Hungary and Tunis, 
:md her (leets whelmed in the waters of T.a!panto—Portugal, in 
her turn, failing at Alcazar—the Church torn by the reforma¬ 
tion of Luther—Imperial Koine sacked by an apostate Bour¬ 
bon, and all Furope agitated by civil wars and religious dissen¬ 
sions—the inlluence ot these mighty changes on Spanish Poe¬ 
try should be traced only in three of Herrera’s Odes, some 
uninteresting Ejiistles, and in the p.ages of some dead and for¬ 
gotten Epics ? I low strange does it at first appear, to find the 
greatest of the Spanish Poets, who were themselves engaged 
in^ these tumultuous scenes, passing over in silence the record 
of their dangers and their victories, and even in eulogizing the 
character of Alva, celebrating, not his military prowess, but 
that patronage and love of literature, which, by a strange in¬ 
ti 
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consistency, was iniiteil with cruelty in his character ! * But 
when we reflect what were the crimes that sullied the gloiy of 
these wars, and neutralized their poetical and inspiring tenden¬ 
cies—and think of those causes which checked the free exer¬ 
cise of thought and expression—^we shall understaml and ap¬ 
prove that feeling of the Spanish poets, which refused at least 
to celebrate, what it was not permitted to censure, and sought 
a.refuge from the realities of life in the innocent delights of an 
ideal Arcadia. Viewed in this light, the gentle, melancholy 
spirit which pervades the poetry of Garcilaso and his cotenipo- 
raries, such as Boscan, Montemayor, and Mendoza, soldiers 
like liimseif, and habitually conversant with scenes little calcu¬ 
lated to soften the heart, or awaken the finer sensibilities of our 
nature,, becomes delightful. Doubtless there ajipears some in¬ 
consistency in this union of practical ferocity with theoretical 
innocence; nor is it easy to conceive how the Spanish Poets 
could thus reconcile tvar and peace, and trace, as it were, their 
pastoral verses on the green turf with the point of their swords; 
But there is still something of a redeeming quality in this sen¬ 
sibility to the beauty of goodness. It is the expression of that 
homage which the heart pays to nature whenever it yields itself 
to the pure influences of poetry: and when we find even the 
stern Mendoza, the ‘ Tt/rant of Sienna.,’ in his Epistles to Bos¬ 
can and Zuniga, breathing out his wishes for solitude and do¬ 
mestic happiness, and returning still unsophisticated to the first 
impulses of natural emotion, we think of the favourite of Schah 


* This union of elegant taste with ferocity of conduct, which is 
conspicuous in Alva, and to a less extent in Mepdoza, is less un¬ 
common than might at first be imagined ; and the annals of France 
and Italy, during the two centuries that preceded this period, furnish 
some striking proofs, that Horace’s remark, ‘ ingenuas didicissc, ’ 
&c. is not of universal application. Charles of Anjou, the tyrant of 
Naples, and the murderer of Conradin, was a poet; and amatory ver¬ 
ses of his in the langue d’oil, still exist in the Royal Library at Paris. 
Folquet, Bishop of Thoulouse, one of the most odious wretches of 
his age, was a Troubadour and a poet. Filippo Maria, the last of the 
Visconti, and Francisco Sforza of Milan, men of blood and outrage, 
surrounded themselves with a court of learned men. Even the gloomy 
Philip II. amidit the various affairs of importance which engaged 
him on his entrance into Portugal, is said, by Faria y Souza, to have 
inquired with eagerness for Camoens, and to have been sensibly af¬ 
fected, by hearing that all that remained of that great poet was the 
Epitaph in the Church of Santa Anna, which, to the disgrace of his 
country, eommemorates that ‘ he lived poor and miserable—and so 
he diuii ! ’ S 
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Abbas, who, even in the beiglit of his prosperity, continued to 
visit in secret the cloak, the crook, and tlie shepherd’s pipe, 
wliicli he had handled in days less brilliant, but not less happy. 

We are not writing a history of Spanish poetry; nor is it 
our intention to particularize the poets of the age or Charles V. 
The slight distinctions which separate them from each other, 
and the minor points of versification and expression, can never 
be properly appreciated by foreigners. We wish only to throw 
out some general views of the state of poetry at this period, and 
of the causes in which its peculiarities originated, and to illustrate 
these by a few specimens from those poets who may be consi¬ 
dered as occupying the highest rank in the departments which 
they chose for themselves. The general tone of the poetry of 
this period is so decidedly pastoral, that in a coup d’ccil of this 
kind, it might be unnecessary to exhibit any specihicns from 
other departments, were it not that the few we do possess in 
the heroic, and the moral and religious lyric, though they can 
be regarded only as exceptions to the prevailing character of 
the age, arc of uncommon excellence;—and in pastoral poetry 
there is so much sameness and monotony of imagery and senti¬ 
ment—so much of a conventional cast in which all poets agree, 
that the character of a very large mass may be completely ap¬ 
preciated from a very few specimens. 

In adopting the Italian versification and the Italian taste in 
the pastoral and amatory lyric, the Spanish poets had never been 
able to divest themselves of that taint of exaggeration which their 
early intercourse with the East had communicated to them, or 
at least increased. * Hence, if there is any prominent distinc¬ 
tion bctw'cen the poetry of the two countiics at this period, it 
arises from this. The Spanish poets have more warmth, but 
less taste; and, while they are frccjucntly more natural, they are 
generally deficient in that delicacy of thought and expression 
which is so eminently the characteristic of the Italians. Some¬ 
thing of the old leaven of impetuosity and hyperbole adheres 
to all of them, perhaps, except Garcilaso; and hence, though 
undoubtedly at the head of the pastoral poets of Spain, he is 
by no means the most perfect representation of the general tone 
of the poetry of the age. In this respect Boscan, Montemayor, 
and Saa de Miranda, may be said to embody more accurately 


• Somctliing of the same fault seems to have adhered to the Spa¬ 
nish writers, even in the days of Roman literature. Quinctilian, 
speaking of the superiority of their imagination to their taste, says, 
—‘ Velles eos suo ngenio scripsisse, alieno judicio. ’ 
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tlio national feolinp;. Boscaii, in particular, who prcceclctl Gar- 
cilaso ill llie use of the Italian measures, thougli lie studied 
with the greatest care the poetry of Petrarch, Beiiiho, San- 
nazzaro, Politian and Bernardo Tasso, * never could acquire 
their elegance of taste, or divest himself of the national tend¬ 
ency to Orientalism. There are passages, no doubt, in his 
‘ Claros y frescos rios, ’ which have a truth and nature about 
them not often to be found in Italian poetry. But wherever he at¬ 
tempted to rival the neatness of Petrarca, he failed, f Monte- 
inayor, again, exhibits a strange union, or rather contest of the 
two styles. In his Diana he was perpetually blending them ; 
and while \\\c fond of his work is cvidenly from the Italian and 
Greek Romances, and many specimens of the Canzone, Ses- 
tina, Sonnet, and those triple rhymes [tsdiiijolos) which he hail 
borrowed from the Arcadia, occur, yet nearly an equal num¬ 
ber of the poems interspersed through that work arc icdondiliax 
•md chamontias, in the old national style, and full of that ile- 
spairing energy which distinguishes the pieces in {hcCancioncros, 
In Gareilaso, however, the Italian ]ioels found a rival, and, 
we are inclined to think, a superior: For if the charge of e\- 
aegcralion aiiiilies to the Spanish poets, that of unnatural sub- 
lilty is not less apjilicalile to the Italian. 'I'lie enthusiastic stiidv 
of till.' (Ireeian philosophy in Italy, and particularly of the wrii- 


* Mr Wilfen enumerates Tansillo among the It.alian poets wlioso 
fame gave an impulse to the taste of Gareilaso. We rather think 
that this is a mistake, (iarcilaso had certainly written many of his 
compositions before l.'JtiO, and Tansillo had written nothing hefoie 
in the autumn of which year he acquired a disgraceful noto¬ 
riety by the publication of his I’endemmiatorc. But his Sonnets, his 
Canzoni, and his Lagrime di’ San Pietro, which alone were likely to 
have been congenial to the pure taste of the Spanish poet, did not 
appear till after his death. 

f One instance will give an idea of this. Petrarch, in one of his 
Sonnets (LXIX.), speaking of the impression left by the beauty of 
Laura, even after her charms were beginning to decay, says, 

‘ Piaga per allentar d’arco non sana. ’ 

‘ The wound docs not heal, tho’ the bow is relaxed. ’ 

This truism, which pleases in one lino, is thus absurdly expanded by 
Boscan, and applied to the case of Absence. 

No sanan las heridas en el dadas ; 

Aunque cese el mirar que las causd 
Sc quedun en el alma contirmadas— 

Que se uno esta con niuchas cuchilladas 
Porque huya de quicn Ic acuchillo 
No por esto seran’ mejor curadas. 

Obras de Boscan ;/ A!g. de Garcihisn, p. ,'52. 
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iiigs ol' tlie later Platonists, Imil, at an early period, introduced 
a ineta})ln’sical and reasoniiiff style in subjects where it was pe¬ 
culiarly out of jtlace. Poetry deals only with obvious relations 
and differences; and whenever it has recourse to distant and 
lar-fetched resemblances, or shadowy distinctions, it trenches on 
the provinces of wit or philosophy. Garcilaso, however, con¬ 
trived so finely to temper the subtilty of Italian taste with the 
ini[»etiiosity of the Sjianish, that the residt is superior to any 
ihinjr to be found in his models, lie has w'ritten but a few 
Odes, Eclogues and Sonnets; and yet he is Justly regarded as 
the first of Spanish classical poets, and his verses pass iroin 
mouth to mouth as proverbs among his countrymen. 

Ilis fame chiefly rests, however, on his first Eclogue, and 
his Ode ‘ A la Elor de Guido. ’ Garcilaso, whose character in 
some points bears a striking resemblance to that of \’^irgil, 
seemed to have caught a double portion of his spirit while lin¬ 
gering near that Parthenojie, which the Roman regarded with 
such peculiar affection ; and this first and finest of his Eclogues 
was produced at Naples. 'I'he plan is as sini|)le as possible. 
Two she)ihcrds, Salicio and Nemoroso (in whom he is sup¬ 
posed to ha\e figured himself and his friend Roseau), alter¬ 
nately give vent to their feelings in melancholy strains. The 
subject of the first is the infidelity,—of the second, the death, 
of a mistress; and it is dilKcult to say to which the preference 
ought to be given. The classical reader will at every turn re¬ 
cognise resemblances to the Latin poets; but Garcilaso pos¬ 
sessed the talent of introducing these imitations so admirably, 
that in general the knowledge that they .ire imitations, rather 
increases than diminishes our sense of the talent of the poet; 
and ill this f'lclogue they are so happily interwoven with the 
romantic texture of the poem, that they seem rather to receive 
than to give ornament. This Eclogue has been translated 
with peculiar beauty by Mr Wiffen, whose elegant volume must 
be regarded as a great accjiiisition to the Spanish scholar. His 
transiatioiis uniformly rise with the subject; and he has shown 
very considerable dexterity in I'cndering with fidelity, yet in an 
improved shape, some of those prosing passages which occur 
here and there in many of Garcilaso’s poems. 

The following stanzas are from the Lament of Salicio; and 
Mr Wiffen’s translation presents a very faithful idea of the me¬ 
lancholy beauty of the original. 

Through thee the silence of the shaded glen, 

Through thee the horror of the lonely mountain, 

Pleased me no less than the resort of men ; 

Xhc breeze, the summer wood and lucid fountain, 

Gg2 
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The purple rose, white lily of the lake, 

Were sweet for thy dear sake; 

For thee the fragrant primrose dropt witli dew 
Was wished, when first it blew! 

Oh how completely was I in all this 

Myself deceiving!—Oh the different part 

That thou wert acting, covering with a kiss 

Of seeming love the traitor in thy heart I 

Tliis my severe misfortune long ago 

Did the soothsaying raven, sailing by 

On the black storm, with hoarse sinister cry, 

Clearly presage;—in gentleness of woe 

Flow forth my tears, ’tis meet that ye should How. 

How oft, when slumbering in the forest brown. 
Deeming it Fancy’s mystical deceit. 

Have I beheld my fate in dreams foreshown !— 

One day methought that from the noontide heat 
I drove my flocks, to drink of Tagus’ flood. 

And under curtain of its bordering wood 
Take my cool siesta ; but, arrived, the stream, 

I know not by what magic, changed its track. 

And in new channels, by an unused way, 

Kolled its warped waters back; 

Whilst I, scorched, melting with the heat extreme, 
Went ever following, in their flight astray. 

Tile wizard waves ;—in gentleness of woo 
Flow forth my tears, ’tis meet that ye should flow. 

In the charmed car of what beloved youth 
Sounds thy sweet voice ? On whom revolvest thou 
Thy beautiful blue eyes ? On whoso proved truth 
Anchors thy broken faith ? Who presses now 
Thy laughing lip, and hopes thy heaven of charms, 
Locked in the embraces of thy two white arms ? 

Say thou, for whom hast thou so rudely Jeft 
My love, or stolen, who triumphs in the theft? 

I have not yet a bosom so untrue 
To feeling, nor a heart of stone, to view 
My darling ivy, torn from me, take root 
Against another wall or prosperous pine,— 

To see my virgin vine 

Around another elm in marriage hang 

Its curling tendrils and empurpled fruit. 

Without the torture of a jealous pang. 

Even to the loss of life;—in gentle woe 

Flow forth my tears—’tis meet that ye should flow. 

# # # * ' 

Over my griefs the mossy stones relent 
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Tlicir natural Uurity, and break ; the trees 
Bend down tlieir weeping boughs without a breeze, 

And, full of tenderness, the listening birds, 

Warbling in different notes, with me lament. 

And warbling, prophesy niy death; the herds 
That in the green meads hang their heads at eve, 

Wearied and worn and faint, 

The necessary sweets of slumber leave, 

And low and listen to my wild complaint. 

Thou only stcclst thy bosom to my cries, 

Not even onec rolling thy angelic eyes 
On him thy harshness kills;—in gentle woe 
Flow forth my tears, ’tis meet that ye should flow! 

But though thou wilt not come for my sad sake. 

Leave not the landscape thou hast held so dear; 

Thou mayst come freely now without the fear 
Of meeting me; for though my heart should break. 

Where late forsaken, I will now forsake. 

Come then, if this alone detains thee, hero 
Are meadows full of verdure, myrtles, bays. 

Woodlands and lawns, and running waters clear, 

Beloved in other days. 

To which, bedewed with many a bitter tear, 

I sing my last of lays. 

■J'hese scenes, perhaps, when I am far removed, 

At ease thou wilt frequent 

With him who rifled me of all I loved ; 

Enough, ray strength is spent, 

And leaving llicc in his desired embrace. 

It is not much to leave him this sweet place. ’ 

Neinoroso'.s slriiiu is of a darker ami more gloomy cast. 
.Sonic of (lie Spanish critics have objected to the cause assigned 
I’or the death of the Lady, which is rendered sulliciently intel¬ 
ligible by the allusion to I.uciiia ; but the objection is certainly 
of a very hypercritical kind. 'I’he imitation of Petrarch and 
.‘sannazzaro is more visible liere tlum in any other part of 
Cuircilaso’s writings. 

Nemoroso. 

Smooth sliding waters pure and crystalline! 

Trees that reflect your image in their breast! 

Green pastures full of fountains and fresh shades! 

Birds that hero scatter your sweet serenades! 

hlosses, and reverend ivies serpentine, 

lhat wreathe your verdurous arms round beech and pine. 

And climbing crown their crest! 

Can 1 forget, ere yet my spirit changed. 
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Witli what delicious ease and pure content 
Vour peace I wooed, your solitudes I ranged, 
Enchanted and refreshed where’er I went! 

How many blissful noons I here have spent 
In luxury of slumber, couched on flowers, 

And with my own fond fancies, from a boy 
Discoursed away the hours, 

Discovering nought in your delightful bowers 
But golden dreams, and memories fraught with joy !— 
# * # * 

Who would have said, my love, when late thro’ this 
Itomantic valley, we, from bower to bower, 

Went gathering violets and primroses. 

That I should see the melancholy hour 
So soon arrive, that was to end my bliss. 

And of my love destroy both fruit and flower? 

Since thou hast left us, fulness, rest and peace, 

Have failed the starveling flocks; the field supplies 
To the toiled hind but pitiful increase ; 

All blessings change to ills ; the clinging weed 
Chokes the thin corn, and in its stead arise 
Pernicious darnel, and the fruitless reed. 

The enamelled earth, that from her verdant breast 
Lavished spontaijcously ambrosial flowers. 

The very sight of which can sooth to rest 
A thousand cares, and charm our sweetest hours. 
That late indulgence of her bounty scorns, 

And, in exchange, shoots forth but tangled bowers. 
And brambles rough with thorns. 

Whilst with the tears that falling steep their root. 

My swollen eyes increase the bitter fruit. 

As at the set of sun the shades extend. 

And when its circle sinks, that dark obscure 
Rises to shroud the world, on which attend 
The images that set our hair on end. 

Silence, and shapes mysterious as the grave; 

Till the broad sun sheds once more from the wave. 

His lively lustre beautiful and pure: 

Such shapes were in the night, and such ill gloom 
At thy departure j still tormenting fear 
Haunts and must haunt me, until death shall doom 
The so much wished for suri to reappear 
Of thine angelic face, my soul to cheer. 

Resurgent from the tomb. 

As the sad nightingale, in some green wood 
Closely embowered, the cruel hind arraigns, 
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Who fiotii their plcasaiU nest her pIunieloES brood 
Has stolen,—wliile she with pains 
Winged the wide Ibrest for their food, and now. 

Fluttering with joy, returns to the loved bough— 

The bough where nought remains : 

Dying with passion and desire, she tills 
A thousand eoncords from her various bill, 

■fill the whole melancholy woodland rings 
With gurglings sweet, or with philippics shrill. 

Throughout the silent night she not rcIVains 
Her iricrcing note and her pathetic cry. 

But calls, as witness to her wrongs and pains, 

The listening stars and the responding sky— 

So I, in mournful song, pour forth my pain. 

* * * * 

Divine Eli/a ! since the sapphire sky 
Thou measur’st now on angel wings, and feet 
Sandalled with iinmortalitj', oh why 
Of me forgetful!—Whereibre not entreat 
To hurry on the time when I shall see 
The veil of mortal being rent in twain, 

And smile that I am free? 

In the third circle of that happy land, 

IShall we not seek together, hand in hand. 

Another lovelier landscape, a new plain, 

Ollier romanlic streams and mountains bine, 

And other vales, and a new shady shore, 

Where 1 may rest, and ever in my^ view 
Ki c|) thee, without tho terror and surpri.: ' 

Of being sundered more ! 

W'c nei'd not point out those jias.sages in Petrarea aiul 
Ikinbo, which any one at all fainiliar with Italian litcralnre 
w ill rccopiise as the originals of many of the lieaiitirn! images 
in tiiis part of the First Felogne. Hut we may coiniiare these 
extracts from the Song of Nemoroso, with the Fiftli F.clogne 
of the Arcadia of Sannazzaro, * which (hircilaso probably had 
in his rye in writing his own, particularly towards the conclu¬ 
sion. 'riierc is a very considerable resemblance in the sub¬ 
jects, and in many of the ideas; but the melancholy ofllie 
Italian wants that air of truth and nature which this F.clogne. 
of (iarcila.so unites to so much elegance and harmony. Nan- 
na/zaro’s is supjiosed to be addres.sed by Ergasto to the tomb 
of Androgens, an Arcadian sheplnu’d. 

* Alma hcata c bella 
Che da Icgaini seiolta 
Muda taliiAi nei superni ehioslri, S e. 
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O ! pure and blessed soul, 

That from thy clay’s controul 
Escaped, hast sought and found thy native sphere; 
And from thy crystal throne 
Lookst down, with smiles alone, 

On this vain scene of mortal hope and fear. 

Thy happy/eet have trod 
The starry spangled road. 

Celestial flocks by held and fountain guiding, 

And from their erring track 
Thou charm’st thy shepherds back 
With the soft music of thy gentle chiding. 

And other vales and hills. 

And other groves and rills. 

And fairer flowers thou see’st in Heav’n above; 
Midst rocks and sunny glades, 

With more than mortal maids. 

In happier loves new Fauns and Sylvans rove: 
Whilst thou beneath the shade, 

Midst balmy odours, laid 
By Daphne’s side or Mcliboc’s shalt be, 

And see the charmed air 
Stand mute, and listening there 
Unto the magic of thy melody. 

As to the elm the twine 
Of the enlacing vine— 

As to the summer field the waving grain 
So, in thy summer day. 

Thou wert the pride and stay. 

The hope and glory of our youthful train. 

O ! who shall death withstand ! 

Death ! whose impartial hand 
Levels the lowest plant and loftiest pine ! 

When shall our cars again 
Drink in so sweet a strain. 

Our eyes behold so fair a form as thine ? 

The nymphs bemoanfed thy doom, 

Around thine early tomb 
The hollow caves, the woods and waters wailed. 
The herbage greenly gay. 

In wint’ry paleness lay. 

The mournful sun his sickly radiance veiled; 

Forth issued from his den 
No sprightly wild-beast then 
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No flocks the pasture sought nor cooling fountairii 
But in desponding tone, 

Thy much loved name alone 
Hung through the lonely wood and echoing mountain. 

* * * • 

It is easy to see that, when this was written, tlie melancholy of tlie 
author had been transferred from the heart to the imagination. 

Garcilaso’s other Eclogues, though abounding with line ])as- 
sages, arc much less successful; and the only piece which will 
bear a comjiarison with this, is his exquisite ode ‘ A la Flor de 
‘ Gnido, ’ (so called from its being addressed to a lady who re¬ 
sided in the Barrio de Gnido at Naples), which breathes more 
of the delicacy and beauty of the Greek and Homan otle, than 
any composition that has appeared since the revival of literature 
in the middle ages. 

We cannot say we tidinirc his Sonnets, (which, by the by, 
are but indiili.reutly translated by Mr Wiffen.) The fact is, 
that no Spanish writer has completely succeeded in the sonnet. 
Qnevedo’s ‘ Bnscas en Roma a Roma ojtcregrino, ’ and Liipcr- 
cio Leonardo de Argeusola’s ‘ Imogen Espantosa de la miierie,’ 
which are the best we have met with in Spanish, will not bear 
a comparison with many of Retrarca’s, Gostanzo’s, Menzini’s, 
or Pastorini’s. Eilicaja’s inimitable ‘Italia! Italia I ’ ami I’as- 
torini’s ‘ Clenova mia se con asciutto ciglio, ’ arc alone worth 
all the sonnets that Spain lias produced. Tlie best of Garci¬ 
laso’s is the 14th, ‘ Comolatierna madre; ’ but the idea, though 
prettily expanded, is not by any means original. 

Gf the numerous Imitators of Garcilaso, filoutcmayor is the 
best; and his Diana, which enjoyed unequalled poinilarity in 
its day, and exercised a very extensive influence over the li¬ 
terature of other countries, contains one or two Canciones w hich 
ajiproach nearly to the best of Garcilaso’s Eclogues. Such is 
Ills ‘ Gjos qiie ya no veis quien os miraba ’ in the first book,— 
but we think he ajipears to as much advantage in tlie song with 
which the work opens. Sereno, the lover of Diana, has seal¬ 
ed himself on the banks of the Ezla, and, taking out a lock of 
Diana’s hair, as Nemoroso does in Garcilaso’s Eclogue, he 
adilresses it in strains, which are thus rendered (rather para- 
phrastically) by Mr Southey. 

Cabellos quanta mudanza. 

Ah me! thou relic of that faithless fair! 

bad changes have I suffered since the day 
Vi hen, in diis valley, from her long loose hair 
1 bore thee, relic of my love, away. 
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Well iliJ I then believe Diana's truth, 

l''((r soon true love eaeh jealous eare represses, 

And fondly thought that never other youth 

Should (Vinton vvitii the mnidtn's unbound tresses. 

Here on the cold, clear K/.la's breezy side. 

My hand amidst her ringlets wont to rove; 

She proil'ered now the lock, and now denied, 

With all the baby playfulness of love. 

Here the false maid, with jnany an artful tear. 

Made me each rising thought of doidrt discovn. 

And vowed, and wept, till hope had ceased to fear, 

Ah me ! beguiling like a child her lover. 

Witness then how that fondest, falsest, fair 
Has sighed and wept on Dzla’s sheltered shore, 

And vowed eternal truth, and made me swear 
My heart no jealousy should harbour more. 

Oh ! tell me could 1 but believe those eyes ? 

Those lovely eyes with tears my cheek bedewing. 

When the mute eloquence of tears and sighs 
1 felt, and trusted, and embraced my ruin. 

.So false, and yet so fair ! so fair a mien 
Veiling so false a mind, w'ho ever knew 
So true, .'Old yet so wretched ! who has seen 
A man like me, so wretched and so true 
ddv from me on the wind, for you have seen 

How kitJtl she wa.s, how loved by her yon knew me— 
l-'ly thoii vain witness what I once have been. 

Nor dare, all wretched as 1 am, to view me. 

One evening on the river’s pleasant strand, 

The maid too well beloved sat with me. 

And with litr finger traced upon the sand 
“ Death for Diana—not Inconstancy ! ” 

And Love beheld us from his secret stand 

And marked his triumph, laughing to behold mo. 

To sec me trust a writing traced in sand. 

To see me credit what a woman told me ! 

V\'c shall quote no more of those pastoral poems. Nothing 
becomes sooner tiresome than these alLemiits to revive Area- 
ilian /ictions. 

. . lactis uber.cs 
Cantare rivos, atque truncis 
Lapsa cavis itcrare niclla— 

and, in I’aet, if any eliaracteristie dilfei'enees between the iide- 
rifir pastoral jioets ol this period did exist, tin y would iiifaUt 
blv disajipear in Iranslalion. 
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liavo stated tlie causes which appear to us to Iiave 
led the Spanish poets into an ideal world, and hanisheil al¬ 
most entirely the inspiration which is derived from coteiu- 
porary events; and the few exceptions to this which occur 
in the odes of Herrera, will he found, we believe, to conlirin 
the view' which we have adopted, h'or tlie events which are 
the subject of his odes are precisely' those to which, amidst the 
frloom of wars which all the splendour of success could not 
briirhten, and of [lerseculions which all the sophisUy of siijn r- 
stition and bigotry could not palliate or disguise, the mind of a 
poet could turn with feelings of umjualilied exultation or ma¬ 
jestic sorrow, unmingled with shame:—the triumph of religion, 
aiul the liberation of many thousand Christian caplivi's at J.e- 
jtanto—and the fatal defeat of Sebastian in his exjtedition to 
Africa at Alcazar. Of all the Sjtanish ])oets, Herrera jtosses- 
ses the loftiest and most elevated style of expression; and in 
comjtositions where the dignity of the subject authorized a cor- 
lesponding ])omp of expression, he was eminently successl'nl. 
l.ike the Italian poet Filicaja, his mind was deeply imbn. d 
with the beauties of the Sacred writings; and in these oth s he 
introduces many of those sublime and terrible images from the 
prophetic writers, which give such a peculiar majesty and chai in 
to Filicaja’s Canzone on the siege of \ ienna, and that addres¬ 
sed to .Tolrn Sobieski. There is a striking resemblance betwecji 
the tone of these canzoni and those of Herrera, arising, un¬ 
doubtedly, in sc,me measure, from the similaritv of the sul!- 
jects, both of which are commemorative of the triumj)h of the 
Cross over the Crescent, but owing, in a still greater degret', 
to a similarity of genius between the poets. 'Onthewhoh, 
however, Herrera is inferior to the Italian; for the c:iu/oiii 
of the Spanish |>oet generally ow’e their beauties more to the 
innate grandeur of the subject than to the characteristic feel¬ 
ing of the writer; and his sonnets are, almost without ex¬ 
ception, laboured and allected; while Filicaja ])oured ovr r all 
his lyrical poems a melancholy tenderness, which renders e\en 
his most trifling compositions interesting and allecting. The 
following ode on Sebastian’s defeat (for the translation of which 
the public, we believe, is indebted to Mrs Hemans) is nev<T- 
theless a noble, though almost a solitary specimen of the liis- 
torical lyric of this period. 

for, rk dolor, 1 / canto dc gemido, 

A voice of woe, a iiiumiur of lament, 

A spit it of deep fear and mingled ire; 

Let such record the day, the day of wail 
I'or Lusituruas hitter chaoteiiiag sent! 
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Siie will) liiilli seen her power, her fame expire, 

Ami mourns tliem in the dust discrowned and pale! 
And let tlie awful tale 

With grief and horror every realm o’ershade, 

From Afric's burning main 

To the far sea, in other hues arrayed. 

And the red limits of the orient’s reign, 

^\'hose nations, haughty though subdued, behold 
Christ’s glorious banner to the winds unfold. 

Alas ! for those that in embattled power, 

And vain array of chariots and of horse, 

O desart Lybia! sought thy fata", coast! 

And trusting not in Him, tli’ eternal source 
Of might and glory, but in earthly force 
Making the strength of multitudes their boast, 

A flushed and crested host, 

Elate on lofty dreams of victory, trod 

Their path of pride, as o’er a compiercd land 

Given for the spoil; nor raised their eyes to God, 

And Israel’s Holy One withdrew his hand. 

Their sole support, and heavily and prone 

They fell,—the car, the steed, the rider overthrown. 

It came, the hour of wwath, the hour of woe. 

Which to deep solitude and tears consigned 
The peopled realm, the realm of joy and mirth; 

A gloom W'as in the heavens, no mantling glow 
Announced the morn—it seemed as nature pined 
And boding clouds obscured the sunbeams birth. 

And startling the pale earth, 

Bursting upon the mighty and the proud 
With visitation dread ; 

Their crests th’ Eternal in his anger bowed. 

And raised barbarian nations o’er their head. 

The inflexible, the fierce, who seek not gold 

But vengeance on their foes, relentless, uncontrolled. 

* # * * 

Arc these the conquerors, these the lords of fight. 
The warrior men, the invincible, the famed. 

Who shook the earth with terror and dismay. 

Whose spoils were empires ?—They that in their might 
The haughty strength of savage nations tamed, 

And gave the spacious orient realms of day 
To desolation’s sway. 

Making the cities of imperial name 
Even as the desart place ? 

Where now the fearless heart, the .soul of flame- ? 

'I’hus has their glory closed its dazzling race 
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In one brief hour? Is this their valour’s doom 
On distant sliores to fall, and find not even a tomb ? 

Once were tliey in their splendour and their pride 
As an imperial cedar on the brow 
Of the great Lebanon ! It rose, arrayed 
In its rich pomp of foliage and of wide 
Majestic branches, leaving far below 
All children of the forest. To its shades 
The w'aters tribute paid, 

Fostering its beauty. Birds found shelter there 
Whose flight is of the loftiest through the sky. 

And the wild mountain-creatures made their lair 
Beneath ; and nations by its canopy 
Were shadowed o’er. Supreme it stood, and ne’er 
Had earth beheld a tree so excellently fair. 

But all elated on its verdant stem, 

(’onfiding solely in its regal height. 

It soared presumptuous as for empire born ; 

And (iod for this removed its diadem. 

And cast it from its regions of delight 
Forth to the spoiler, as a prey and scorn. 

By the deep roots uptorn! 

And lo, encumbering the lone hills it lay. 

Shorn of its leaves, dismantled of its state. 

While pale with fear men hurried far away. 

Who in its ample shade had found so late 
Their power of rest; and Nature’s s.avagc race 
Midst its great ruin sought their dwelling-place. 

But thou, base Libj'a, thou, whose arid sand 
Hath been a kingdom’s deathbed, where one fate 
Closed her bright life and her majestic fame, 

Tho’ to thy feeble and barbarian hand 
Hath fallen the victory, be not thou elate ! 

Boast not thyself, tho' thine that day of shame, 

Unworthy of a name; 

Know, if the Spaniard in his wrath advance. 

Aroused to vengeance by a nation’s cry, 

Fierce<l by his searching lance 
Soon shalt thou expiate crime with agony. 

And thy stained rivers to the ocean tlood 
An ample tribute bear of Afric’s Paynim blood. 

The greatest of the Spanish poets of this age, aiid perhaps 
one of the noblest lyric poets tliat ever existed, yet remains to 
be noticed. ^ W hilc he stands alone among his countrymen of 
this period in the character of his inspiration, the influence of 
the spirit of the age is still visible in Uic absence of every thing 
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timt betrays any extensive ac(|uaintance or sympatliy wiiii ac¬ 
tual life. Tliat relief, which other poets sought in the scenery 
of an imaginary Arcadia, Luis Ponce dc Leon, bred in the 
silence and solitude of the cloister, found in the contemplation 
of the divine mysteries, and in the indulgence of those raptur¬ 
ous feelings which it is the tendency of Catholicism to create. 
His mind naturally gentle and composed, avoided the shock of 
polemical warfare, and seems to have been in no degree tinctured 
with that fanaticism which characterizes his brethren. Hence it 
was to the delights, rather than to the terrors of religion, that he 
turned his attention. A profound scholar, and deeply versed 
in the Grecian philosophy, he had ‘ unsphered the spirit of 
I’lato, ’ and embodied in his poetry the lofty views of the Greek 
philosopher, with rcg.ard to the original derivation of the soul 
from a higher existence, but heightened and rendered more dis¬ 
tinct and more deeply interesting by the Christian belief, that 
such was also to be its final destination. Sejjarated from a world 
of which he knew neither the evil nor the good, his thoughts 
had wandered so habitually ‘ beyond the visible diurnal sphere, ’ 
that to him the realities of life had become as visions, the ideal 
world of his own imagination had assumed tlie consistency of 
reality. Mis whole Hie looks like a religious reverie, a ])hiloso- 
phic dream, which' was no more disturbed by trials and perse¬ 
cutions from without, than the visions of the sleeper arc inllu- 
cnced by the external world by which he is surrounded. * 

'I'he character of Luis de Leon is distinguished, by another 
peculiarity. It might naturally be expected, that with this ten- 
tlency to mysticism in his ideas, his works would be tincturcif 
with vagueness and obscurity of expression. Ikit no poet ever 
appears to have subjected the creations of an enthusiastic ini.i- 
gination more strictly to the ordeal of a severe and critical taste, 
t)r to have imparted to the language of rapture so deep an air 
of truth and reality. While he had thoroughly imbued himself 
with the lofty idealism of the Platonic philosophy, he exhibits in 

• He was confined for five years in the Inqui.-ition, without seeing 
the light of day, for venturing to translate into Spanish the Song of 
Solomon, contrary to the prohibitory law, that no part of the Bible 
should be transhated into the vulgar tongue. He bore his imprison¬ 
ment with the utmost calmness and resignation ; and when he w'as at 
last released and restored to his theological chair, he never alluded to 
his imprisonment. An immense crowd had assembled to hear his re¬ 
opening lecture, but Luis dc Leon, as if no such melancholy interval 
had taken place, resumed his subject with the usual formula, ‘ lleri 
dkebamus,' &c. i 
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his stylo iiFI tlio clonrnoss .niid precision of Iloraco; and, with the 
exception of I’esti among the Italians, f is certainly the only mo¬ 
dern who has caught the true spirit of the Epicurean poet. Jn 
the sententious gravity of his style he resembles him very closely. 
But the Moral Odes of I.uisde Leon ‘ have a spell beyond’ the 
Lyrics of Horace. That philosophy of indolence which the Ho¬ 
man professed, which looks on life only as a visionary pageant, 
and death as the deeper .and sounder sleep that succeeds tlie 
dream,—which places the idea of happiness in passive exist¬ 
ence, and parts with indiirercnce from love and friendship—from 
liberty—from life itself, whenever it costs an effort to retain 
them, is allied to a principle of universal medioa ily, which is 
destructive of all lofty views, and, when minutely examined, is 
even inconsistent with those (jualified principles of morality 
which it nominally professes and prescribes. But in the odes 
of Tmis de Leon, we recognise the iuHiience of a more animat¬ 
ing and ennobling fceliug. He looked upon the world 
. . . csta lisoiigcra 
‘ Vida con cii.anto tcine, y ciianto espera,’ 
with c.almness, but not with apathy or selfishness. The short¬ 
ness of life, the flight of time, the fading of flowers, the si¬ 
lent swiftness of the river, the decay of happiness, the mutabi¬ 
lity (>f fortune,—the ideas and images, which, to the Epicurean 
poet only afford inducements to devote the present hour to eti- 
joyinent, are those which the Spanish moralist holds out as in¬ 
citements to the cultivation of that enthusiasm, w hich alone ap¬ 
peared to hitn capable of fully exorcising the powers of the soul, 
of disengaging it from the itifluence of worldly feelings, and 
clevatitig it to that heaven, from which it had its birth. 

W’e fear that tile tianslation of two of his odes, which we 
have ventured to subjoin, will hardly bear us out, in the eyes of 
our readers, in this eulogium. But wc shall annex thcoiiginal 
Spanish ; and we feel eonlident, that no one who is able to perii'e 
the admirable ‘ Noche Serctia ’ in that language, will consider 
our praise as exlravag.ant. 

'I'he idea of the first, which is a specimen of his moral odes 
in the style of Horace, is taken, like the Chorus in Garcilaso’s 


f We think it is evident that Test! was largely indebted to the 
Spanish poet. The resemblances between Luis de Leon’s ode ad¬ 
dressed to I'clipc Ituiz, ‘ Cuando sera que puedo, ’ and Testi's Can¬ 
zone to ^ irgitdo Cesarini ‘ Armai d’ arco sonoro, ’ and between 
I.eon’s ‘ No siempro es poderosa’ addressed to Cairera, and Testi's 
ode to Montecueulli, ‘ Ruscelletto orgoglioso,' are too close to be 
accidental. The allusion to Typbeus is expressed by both nearly in 
{be same terms, in these latter poems. 
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second Ecloffuc, from the second Epode of Horace; * and laiis 
cJe Leon’s Ode has, in its turn, been frequently imitated, though 
very imperfectly, by different Spanish poets. Lope’s ‘ Quail 
‘ bien aventurado;’ and Cosine Gomez Tejada’s ‘ Quan aven- 
‘ turado,’ which are among the best of these numerous imita* 
lions, are merely glosses on the text of Luis de Leon. 


O happy, happy lie! who fliu.s 
Far from the noisy world away, 

‘\\’ho, with the worthy and the wise. 

Hath chosen tlie narrow w’uy— 

The silence of the secret road, 

'I'hat leads tlie soul to virtue and to God. 

Xo passions in Jiis breast ar; >o j 
Calm in his ow'n unaltered stale. 

He sniik’s superior as he lyes 
'i’he splendour of the great; 

And his undazzled gaze is proof 
Against (lie glittering hall and gilded roof. 

He lieeds not, though the trump of fame 
Pour forth the loudest of its strains, 

To siiread tJie glory of hi.s name ; 

And his high soul disdains 
Tliat Hatlery’s voice should varni h o’er 
'Hie deed that truth or virtue would abhor. 

Such lot he mine; what boots to me 
'Hte cumbrous pageantry of power; 

To court the gaze of crouds, and be 
'i’lie iilrl of the hour ; 

'I'o cba-.e an empty sliajie of air 
'J’hat leaves me weak with toil, and W’om 
w'i ill care ? 

^)li! streams, and shades, and hills on high, 
I'nto tlie stillness of your brea-st 
INIy wouiuled spirit longs to lly— 

'I'o lly, and be at rest;— 

Thus from the world’s tempestuous sea, 

O gentle nature, do I turn to thee! 

Be mine the lioly calm of night. 

Soft sleep ami tlreams serenely gay, 

Tlie freshness of the morning light, 

The fulness of the day ; 

Far from the sternly frowning eye 
That pride and licbe.-i turn on jiovcrty. 

Tlie warbling birds sliall bid inc wake 
With their untutored melodies; 

Ko fearful dream iny sleej) shall break, 

No wakeful cares ari.se, 

Like the sad sJiapes that hover still 
Bound him that Jiangs upon another’s will. 

Be mine my hopes to Heaven to give, 

To tiiste tlic bliss tlmt Heaven bestows 
Alone, and for myself to her, 

And scape tlie many woes 


Quo dcscansada vida 
La del que hiiye el mundanal ruido 
Y sigue la escondida 
Senda por dondc ban ido 
Los ])oeos sahios que eu el mundo hart 
sido. 

Que no k* enturbia el peclio 
J)e los soberbios graiides cl estado, 

Ki del dorado techo 

Se admira, fahricado 

Del sabio more en jaspos sustentado. 

No cura, si la fama 

Caiita con voz su nombro pregonera, 

Ni cura, si encarama 

La lengua lisongera 

Lo quo condena la verdad sincera, 

Que presta a mi contenlo 

Si sny del vaiio dedo scualado 

Si on busca tie este vionto 

Ando desaJeutado, 

Con ansias vivas, con mortal cuidadtj ? 
O canipo ! o monte ! o j io [ 

() secreto seguro deleyto^i! 

Koto casi el navio, 

A vuesiro ulnio reposo 

Iluyo, de atjncste mar lempe'tuoso. 

l-’n no rompido siieno, 

I n ilia puro, alegre, lihre quiero: 

No quiei o vor el echo 
Vanamente seveio 

Do quieii la saiigrc ensalza d el diuero. 

DesjikTtenme las aves 

Con Ml cantar suave no apreiidido 

No loi cuidudos graves 

De que es sli inpre seguido 

Quien al ageno ailiitrio csta alenulo, 

Vivir quiero coninigo, 

Gozar quiero del bien que <Iebo al cielu^ 
A sola*', sin testigo 
I/ibre de amor, de Zelo, 


* Beatus ille qui jirocul ncgolils, &c. 
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'riuit Iminun Ijoart'S arc doomed to !>par, 
The pane's of love aod hate, and hope amllear. 

A garden by the mountain side 
Is mine, whose flowery blossoming 
SIiows even in spring’s luxuriant pride. 
What autumn’s suns shall bring; 

And iVoin the mountain’s lofty crown 
A clear and sparkling rill conies trembling 
down. 

Then pausing in its doivnward force 
TJie venerable trees among, 

It gurgles on its winding course; 

Ami as it glides along, 

('iiv('s iVesImess to Ibo day, and pranks 
^^'ith ever changing flowers its mossy banks. 

The whisper of the balmy breeze 
Scatters a thousand sweets around. 

And sweeps in music through llie trees, 
With an enchanting sound, 

That ia))^ tlie soul in calm delight, 

Wliere crowns and kingdoms arc forgotten 
(juite. 

'riieiiN let (he dear-bought treasure be, 

Who in a treacherous bark confide; 

I stand aloof, and changeless see 
Tile changes tif tlie tide, 

Nor fear the wail of those that weep, 

AVlicn angi y winds arcu arring with the deep. 

Day turns to night—the timbers rend, 

More fierce the ruthless tempest blows; 
Confused die varying cries ascend, 

As the sad nieichant tlirows 
llis hoards, to join the stores that lie 
In the deep sea’s uncounted treasury. 

Mine be the peaceful board of old, 

I’roiu want as from profusion free; 
llis let the massy cup of gold, 

And glittering baubles be, 

Who build:', his baseless hope of gain 
1. pon a briltle bark and stwniy main. 

While others, thoughtless of the pain 
Of liojic delayed and long suspense, 

Siill struggle on to guard or gain 
A sad preeminence, 

May 1, in woody covert laid, 

Jle gaily chauling in the secret shade. 

At case witliin the shade reclined, 

With laurel and with ivy crown’d, 

And uiy attentive ear Inclined 
To catch tlie heavenly sound 
Of h.nrp or lyre, when o’er the strings 
Jioim* in.i-.ler-haml its practised linger fling.s. 
VOL. XL. NO. 80. 


Do odio, do esperanza, do rczolo. 

Del monte cn la ladora 

Por mi mano plantado tengo un huerto 

Quo con la ijrimavera 

1 )e bella flor cubierto 

Ya iniiestra en esperaiiza el fruto cierto, 

Y como codiciosa 

Dc ver y acrccentar su hermosura 
Desde la cinnbre airosa. 

Lbia luntana pura 

llasta llegar corriendo so aprosura: 

Y luego so segada 

D1 paso entre los arboles torciendo 
D1 suelo de pasada 
Do verdura visticiido 

Y con diversas flores va csparciendo. 

El airc el huerto orea 

Y ofrrccc mil olores al sentido 
Los arboles menea 

Con un manso ruidu 

Que del oro y del cetro pone olvido. 

Tengansc su tesoro 

Los (jue de un flaco Icuo se onfian ! 

No es niio vel el Iloro 

De los que des conlian 

Cuando cl cierzo y el abrego porfian. 

La combatida intcna 

Criige, y en ctega nochc el claro dia 

So torna, al cielo suena 

Confusa voceria, 

Y la mar enriquccen jl porfla. 

A mi una jiobrccilla 

Mesa de aiuablc paz ticn abastada 

Me ba.stc, y l.i v axilla 

l)c fino oro labrtulo 

Sea de quicn la mar no tome ayrada. 

Y mientras miserable— 

Mentc se cstan los otros abrasando 

En sed insaciahle 

Del no durable inando 

Tendido yo i la sombra cste cantando. 

A la sombra tendido 

De yedra y lauro elerno coronado 

l*uc.sto el atcuto oido 

Al son diilce acordado 

Del plectro sabiameiite mcneado. 

11 h 
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The next is a specimen of his loftier manner, wlicn, viewing 
the stars, he abaiulons himself entirely to the impulses of his 
fancy, and forgets the mere propriety of Horace in the more 
exalted feelings and images which his enthusiasm suggests to 
liim. * 

Noche Serena. 


I gaze upon yon orlw of light, 

I'Ik* countless stars that gem tlio sky; 
fcltich in its sphere, serenely briglit, 
^\’lu'el^ng its course—how silently ! 
WVjile in the mantle of the niglit, 

Eurtli and its cures and troubles lie. 

Temple of liglit and loveliness, 

And throne of grandeur ! can it l>e 
That souls, whose kindred loftiness 
Nature hath frafned to rise to thee, 
Should pine within this narrow place, 

This prison of mortality ? 

"What madness from the path of right 
b'or ever leads our steps astray, 

Tliat, reckless of thy pure deligln, 

We turn from this tlivine array, 

'l\) chase a shade that mocks the sight— 
A good, that vamshetli away ? 

Itlan slumbers heedless on, nor feels, 

To (lull forgetfulness a prey, 

The rolling of the rapid wheels 
That call the restless hours uw'ay; 
While every passing moment steals 
Jlis lessening span of life away. 

Aw'ake ye mortals! raise your eyes 
To yon eternal starrj’ spheres— 

Took on these glories of the skies ! 

Then answer, how this w'orld appears, 
With all its pomps and vanities, 

With all its hopes and all its fears. 

iriiaf, but a speck of earth at last. 

Amidst th’ illimitaldc sky, 

A point tliat sparkles in the vast 
Elfulgence of yon galaxy ; 

In whose mysterious rounds the past, 

'Die present, ami the future lie. 

Who can look forth upon this blaze 

Of heavenly lanijis so briglitly shining; 
Through the unbounded void of sjiace, 

A liand unseen tbeir course assigning, 
All moving with unequal i>acc, 

Yet in hamionious concord joining : 


(hiando contemplo el cielo 
De innumerables luces adornado 

Y iiiiro hacia el suelo 
I)e noche rodeado 

En sueHo y en olvido sepultado. 

* '* 4 

Moi'ada do grandeza 

Templo de claridad y hennosura 

El Hhna(jue a tu alteza 

Nacio, (jue desventura 

La tiene en csta carcel, baxa, c&cura, 

Que mortal d(«;atino 

l)c la verdiul aleja asi el senlido 

Que de tu bicii divino 

Olvidado, perdido, 

Sigue la vana sombr.a, el Ulen fingiJo, 
El hombro esta entregado 
A1 sueiio, dc su suerte no culdamio, 

Y eon paso callado 

El cielo vueltas dando 

Las boras del vivir le va hurlando. 

Ay! levantad los ojos 
A ai|uella, celestial clcrna esfura 
Hurlarois los antojos 
De csta lisonjera 

Vida con cuanto temey cuanto espera, 
Ks mas (pie un breve punto 
El baxo y torpe suelo, comparado 
CVm este gran trasunto 
Do vive niejorado 

Lo (jue es, lo que sera, Uxpie lia pavado? 
(iuien inira el gran concierto 
Dc aqnellos resplaiulorcs eternale# 

Su inoviiiiiento cierto, 

Sus pasos (h'siguales 

Y en proporcioii coiicorde tan iguales: 


* Wc do not see tlie force of Bonterwek’s remark, that the latter 
part of this ode is inferior to the commencement. 
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Who sees the silver chariot move 

Of the brijfht tnoon, and, i;Udiiig alow, 
Tlio star whose lustre from above 
Rains influence on the \voi!»l below j 
Or the resplendent Queen of Iiove, 

So bright and l>eautifully glow : 

Or, w’hcre the angry God of War 
Rolls redder on his troubled w'ay ; 
Beyond, llie mild majestic star 
That o’er the gods of old Jiold sway, 

TJjat beams his radiance from afar, 

Aiul calms the heav’n beneath his sway ; 

Wlicre Saturn shows his distant beam, 

Sire of the golden days of yore, 

Or where the starry host, that st*em 
'I'hick its the sands that line the shore, 
I’rom their eternal seats, a stream 
Of’giory and of radiance pour? 

Who that has seen these splendors roll, 

And gazed on this majestic scene, 
l>ut siglie<l to ’scape the world’s control, 
Spurning its pleasures poor and mean, 
To i)nrst tlic bonds that hind tl)C soul, 

And pass tliegiilftliat yawns between? * 

Then*, in their starry* halls of rest. 

Sweet Peace and Joy their homes have 
made; 

There, in the mansions of the blest. 

Diviner Dove Ills throne hath laid, 

VV'ilh ever-diiring glory gnu?ed. 

And bliss that cannot Hy nor fade. 

O boundless beauty ! let tliy ray 
Shine out unuUeruhly bright; 

Thou placid, pure, eternal day, 

Tliat never darken’st into night; 

'i’hou spring, whoso evergreen array 
Knows not the wasting winlcr-bliglit—• 

O fields of never-dying green, 

Brigiit with innumerable ilowTs! 

O crystal rills that glide lietwecn ! 

O shady vales and sunny bowers ! 

Hath mortal eye these glories seen. 

Yet clung to such a world as ours ? 


. La luutt como milcvc 

plateada rueda, y va en pos de elU 
La liiz do gl saber llucvc, 

Y la graciosa estrelU 

i)c amor la stgue, reluciente y bclla: 

Y como otro camino 

Prosigue el sanguiuosomarteayrado; 

Y cl Jujiitor benigno, 

De bienes mil ccrcado, 

Serena el eielo con su rayo amado; 

Rodease en la cumbre 

Saturno, padre de los siglos de oro ; 

Tras el la imicbedumbre 

Did reluciente coro 

Su luz va rcparliendo y su tesoro; 

Quien es el ijue eslo mira 

Y precia la bajexa de la tierra? 

Y no gime y suspira 

Por romper lo que enciorra 

El alma y do estos bienes la destierra, 

Aqui ^ ivc el contento 

Aqui reinn la paz, aqui ascniado 

Kn rico y alto asiento 

Esta el amor sagrado 

Dc glorias y ilelcytes rodea<hi. 

Inmonsa hermosura 

Aqui se mucsira toda, y rcsplandectf 

Clarlsima luz pura 

Que jamas anocbece 

Eternu primavera aqui florecc. 

0 Campos verduderm! 

O pradoscon verdad frescos y amcnos! 
Riquisiinos miucros! 

O deleytosos sonos ! 

Repucstos Valles de mil bienes llenos. 


* There is a very striking resemblance between this passage, and 
one in the moonlight scene in the Siege of (*orinth. 

-‘ blue the sky 

Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 

Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright. 

Who ever gazed upon them shining, 

And turned to earth without repining. 

Nor wished for wings to flee away. 

And mix with tlieir eternal ray ? ’ 
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These specimens will perliaps enable our readers, in some de¬ 
gree, to appreciate the beauties of Luis de Leon’s Odes. Many 
others, quoted in the Collection of Bold de Faber, are little, if at 
all, inferior to these; and to some perhaps his Ode on the Moorish 
Invasion, which is an imitation of Horace’s Prophecy ofNere?is, 
may appear even superior, though it is less characteristic of his 
peculiar excellences. While Rodrigo is indulging in idle dal¬ 
liance with Cava on the banks of the Tagus, the Spirit of the 
Stream arises and addresses him in a speech, of which the fol¬ 
lowing spirited stanzas describe the muster and approach of the 
invaders. 


Hark how the vaulted heavens rebound 
The thunder of the trumiwt sound! 

That, from his desart home afar 
C’lills the fierce Arab to the war, 

Ami bids the banner to the day 
Its ituUcring pomp and folds display. 

I sue the savage Moor advance, 

Aloft he shakes his beamy lance, 

And wounds the air, and with delight 
Anticipates the coming fight; 

And squadrons countless as the sand 
Upon the shore, united stand, 
fvirih groans beneath the mighty host; 
lleiieath their sails the sea is lost, 

While proudly pealing to the skies, 
Confused the varying voices rise; 

A dusty cloud denotes their way, 

That fills the air and dims the day. 

Alremly sec their hosts ascending 
Their mighty gallics, and extending 
Their arms of vigour to the oar, 

Launch proudly from the hostile shore, 

Kindling the waters as tliey urge 

Their progress through the sparkling surge. 

Right on their swelling sails behind, 

Blows, in its force, the favVing wind; 

And through the Strait of Hercules, 

The mighty monarch of the seas 
Gives entrance to the long array, 

And with his trident points the way. 


Oye que al ciclo tecs 

Con temcroso son la trompa fiera 

Que cn Africa convoca 

£1 Moro a la bandcra 

Que al airc desplegada va ligera. 

La lanza ya blandca 

£l Arabe cruel, y hierc el viento 

Llamando a la pelea; 

Inumcrable cueiito 
De csifuadras juntas veo en un mo* 
mento. 

Cubre la gente el sucio 
Debaxo de las velas disparcce 
La mar; la vo/ al cielo 
Confusa y varia crccc 
El polvo roba cl diu y Ic csciirece. 

Ay! que ya presurosos 
Suben las largas naves; ay ! quo 
tiendeii 

Los bru/.os vigorosos 
A los remos y cnciondcn 
lias mares espuniosas por do hlemlcn 
El Eolo derecho 

ITinclic la vehi cn popay largacnlrada 
X’or e! Ilevculco estrccho 
Con la pnnla accrada 
El gran Eadrc Nepluno da a la 
Armada. 


« # « * 

Such are some of the great men, who, during the .age of 
Cliarlcs, effected a revolution in Spanish tasle; and such the 
character of that period, which is still considered by the Spanish 
critics as the golden age of their poetry. We confess we are 
inclined to question whether this epithet ought to be taken in 
the same extended sense in which it is used by Spanish writers. 
That the lyrical compositions of Garcilaso and some of liis co- 
tomporarics were superior to any single proiluction that had 
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pouii on ihn (Jenth of his father, is no doubt true; but that 
the poetry of the ajfe, taken as a whole, is to be considered su¬ 
perior to that of any which preceded it, appears to us a more 
()uestlonable proposition. To appreciate properly the spirit of 
tl)e romantic poetry, we must peruse its numerous collections of 
legendary ballads, and take into view the general diffusion 
of poetical and exalted feeling. The more extensive our 
accpiaintance is with these productions, the higher will be 
our estimate of Spanish character and genius at that period. 
On the contrary, he will entertain the highest opinion of the 
poetry of the age of Charles, who confines himself to a few spe¬ 
cimens selected from Anthologies and Floreste. That melliflu¬ 
ous softness of expression which is at first so agreeable, palls 
on the mind; that limited range of imagery and thought 
which pastoral poetry admits of^ becomes monotonous; and, 
above all, that extreme delicacy, which, when it is system¬ 
atically attempted, is perhaps the most trying test of poetical 
tact, becomes intolerable when produced at second hand by 
a host of imitated imitators, if we consult our general im¬ 
pressions, the poets of this period leave no strong traces on the 
mind; they fill our memories with no splendid passages; they 
animate us by no spirit-stirring appeals; they present us with 
little that speaks to the heart, or comes home to the business of 
life:—but they sooth us into an intoxicating Sybaritic softness; 
they give dignity to indolence; and they please by a gentleness 
and melancholy, which, without questioning too minutely their 
reality, we love to contrast with the stormy agitation of the pe¬ 
riod which gave them birth. 

But the real defects of this style of poetry are most visible 
when we extend our views a little beyond the reign of Charles 
V. When, instead of a world purely ideal. Nature itself, as dis¬ 
played in the actual passions, and feelings, and interests of men, 
forms the general subject of the labours of the poet, however 
much the public taste may for a short time be led astray by the 
influence of any one individual, it seldom fails to be led back 
into the path of good taste and natural feeling. But when 
moral and political errors have led men to abandon entirely the 
realities of life as a source of inspiration—to create a world of 
their own—to invent imaginary characters, incidents, senti¬ 
ments and language, this rectifying standard of Nature can no 
longer be resorted to; and when, in the natural and almost in¬ 
evitable progress of things, that peculiar style of poetry begins 
to be tainted with exaggeration and bad taste, it generally ‘ fills 
like Lucifer—never to rise again. ’ The natural tone which 
Ciarcilaso and his cotemporaries contrived to blend even with 
the most ideal of their conceptions, as it depended solely on 
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their own good taste, was soon forgotten, when their school of 
poetry began, like every other, to be corrupted by ambitious im¬ 
provers. Succeeding poets carried the principle, which they had 
confined to the choice of their subjects, into all the minutiae of 
imagery and expression; till at last every sentence became an c- 
nigma, and every epithet was distorted as much as possible from 
the purposes to which it was commonly applied. Hence, the 
corruption of taste which soon after followed was no unnatural 
sequence of the style of poetry of this period, pure and classical 
as it appears. 

The military and literary glory of Charles V. is, after all, 
but a specious illusion. The victories of Pavia, of Tunis 
and Lepanto, were the precursors of the defeat of the Ar¬ 
mada, and the mortifying reverses in the Netherlands; and 
Garcilaso was but the herald of Gongora and Quevedo. The 
reign of Charles had fostered a system of cruelty and treachery 
abroad—an indifference to liberty and principle at home—and 
gradually undermined those sound principles of thought and 
action, with which, by some mysterious connexion, the sources 
of good taste seem to be allied. If, for a time, the evil princi¬ 
ples, which it had engendered or increased, were coiicealed by 
the imposing brilliancy of undeserved success, their real effects 
became visible in the next century, when wc see Spain expe¬ 
riencing the most mortifying reverses,—acknowledging, when it 
was too late, the value of those early principles which she had 
been labouring too successfully to destroy,—contemplating at 
once the decline of her literary and political ascendancy,—and 
sitting, like Marius in Carthage, a ruin among the ruins she 
had made. 


Art. IX. The Character of the Ihissians, and a detailed 
History of Moscffw. Iltustrated mth numerous Lnpravings. 
With a Dissertation on the Russian Language ; and an Ap¬ 
pendix, containing Tables, Political, Statistical, and Histori¬ 
cal ; an Account of the Imperial Agricultural Society of Mos- 
c<rw ; a Catalogue of Plants fmmd in and near Mosco-x an 
lissay on the Origin and Progress of Architecture in Russia, 
^r. Ily Robert Lyai.l, M. 1)., Member of the linperiiil 
Societies of Agriculture and Natural History, and of tin; 
Physico-Medical Society at Moscow, &c. 4to. jtp. 031). 
Cadell, London, 1823. 

do not exactly know whether this book of J)r Lyall’s 
'' will be thouglit the best which has yet been published 
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of its subjects, and strong and glorious, according to their 
wealth and refinement. In Turkey, assassination may be said 
to be the natural death of the rulers; and in Russia alone, of 
all the Christian sovereignties, has the succession of the crown 
been derived through the same bloody channel. Grievous as 
constitutional checks may appear to princes accustomed to ar¬ 
bitrary power, we cannot but think that they must be less hu- 
miliatitig and distressing than the constant dread of tlie cord or 
the dagger. This last, however, is perhaps a vain speculation; 
and we rest little upon it. The great lesson is undoubtedly to 
the people; and them, we think, it should infallibly assure, that 
every invasion of their political freedom is necessarily attended by 
the corruption of all parts of the civil and economical admini¬ 
stration, and by the demoralization and dishonour of all classes 
of individuals. These are truths which the world learns feel¬ 
ingly ; and must every day both rely on more firmly, and value 
more highly. In the mean time, we trust that there are already 
more exceptions to Dr L.’s sweeping proscription of the Rus¬ 
sian character than he seems to allow of; and we are satisfied 
that the number must be gradually increasing. If despotism pro¬ 
duces ignorance, ignorance, on the other hand, is the great 
support of despotism. But the Russians are sensibly rousing, 
by the general spread of intelligence, and by the wide contact 
into which they have recently been brought with more instruct¬ 
ed races, both by the campaigns they have waged abroad, and 
the invasions they have sustained at home. The reigning Em¬ 
peror, too, has undoubtedly done mueh to reclaim the most ab¬ 
ject and brutish of his subjects from their barbarism, by the li¬ 
beral and most munificent patronage he has extended both to 
district schools and Bible societies. To the latter, we arc hap¬ 
py to find, by the work before us, that he has not only given 
ample endowments, and made over for their use a great build¬ 
ing in Moscow, formerly used as a sort of State Inquisition, 
but has defrayed the expense of effecting cheap translations of 
the Scriptures into almost all the many languages that arc spo¬ 
ken in his extended domains. We do not inquire too curious¬ 
ly into the probable motives of deeds of such unquestionable u- 
tility. It is title enough to our applause that they have been 
performed. 

We do not mean to enter at all into Dr Lyall’s detailed ac¬ 
count of Moscow. It contains many curious and entertaining 
particulars; but it is a great deal too long and too minute. We 
could scarcely submit patiently to a history of London in fiOO 
quarto pages; and certainly would rather die ignorant of the 
churches, and bells, and bridges, and hospitals of Moscow,— 
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and even of the wonders of the Kremlc itself,—than pay such 
a price for the knowledge of them. However, there is a deal 
of curious reading for curious readers; and the plates with 
which the work is illustrated and embellished are for the most 
part very beautiful. There is a large Appendix, containing 
some remarkable dissertations; particularly one on the Russ 
architecture, and one on eatable mushrooms. Wo are happy 
to learn that the author means shortly to favour the public 
with an account of his Travels in the Russian empire, which, 
wc have no doubt, will be more to our taste than the statistics 
of Moscow. We beg leave to recommend to him cheapness 
and brevity, as two great elements of popularity. 


Art. X. Posthumous Poems of Percy Bysshe Siieeley. 8vo. 
pp. 400. London, 1824. J. & H. L. Hunt. 

ly/rR Shelley’s style is to poetry what astrology is to natural 
L’A science—a passionate dream, a straining after impossibili¬ 
ties, a record of fond conjectures, a confused embodying of 
vague abstractions,—a fever of the soul, thirsting and craving af¬ 
ter what it cannot have, indulging its love of power and novelty 
at the expense of truth and nature, associating ideas by contra¬ 
ries, and wasting great powers by their application to unattain¬ 
able objects. 

Poetry, we grant, creates a world of its own; but it creates 
it out of existing materials. Mr Shelley is the maker of his 
own poetry—out of nothing. Not that he is deficient in the 
true sources of strength and beauty, if he had given himself fair 
play (the volume before us, as well as his other productions, 
contains many proofs to the contrary); But, in him, fancy, will, 
caprice, predominated over and absorbed the natural influences 
of things; and he had no respect for any poetry that did not 
strain the intellect as well as fire the imagination—and was not 
sublimed into a high spirit of metaphysical philosophy. Instead 
of giving a language to thought, or lending the heart a tongue, 
he utters dark sayings, and deals in allegories and riddles. His 
Muse offers her services to clothe shadowy doubts and inscrutable 
difficulties in a robe of glittering words, and to turn nature in¬ 
to a brilliant paradox. We thank him—but we must be excus¬ 
ed. Where we see the dazzling beacon-lights streaming over 
the darkness of the abyss, we dread the quieksands and the 
rocks below. Mr Shelley’s mind was of ‘ too fiery a quality’ 
to repose (for any continuance) ou the probable or the true--it 
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*oarcd ‘ beyond the visible diurnal sphere, ’ to the strange, the 
improbable, and the impossible. He mistook the nature of the 
poet’s calling, which should be guided by involuntary, not by 
voluntary impulses. He shook olF, as an heroic and praise¬ 
worthy act, the trammels of sense, custom, and sympathy', and 
became the creature of liis own will. He was ‘ all air,’ dis¬ 
daining the bars and ties of mortal mould. He ransacked his 
brain lor incongruities, and believed in whatever was incre¬ 
dible. Almost all is effort, almost all is extravagant, almost all 
is ({uaint, incomprehensible, and abortive, from aiming to be more 
than it is. Epithets are applied, because they do not fit; sub¬ 
jects are chosen, because tiiey are repulsive: the colours of 
his style, for their gaudy, changeful, startling effect, rc.scmble the 
display of fire-works in the dark, and, like tlicm, have neither 
durability, nor keeping, nor diseriminate form. Yet Mr Shelley, 
with ail his faults, was a man of genius; and we lament that 
uncontrollable violence of temperament which gave it a forced 
and false direction. He has single thoughts of great depth and 
force, single images of rare beauty, detached passages of ex¬ 
treme tenderness; and, in his smaller pieces, where he has at¬ 
tempted little, he lias done most. If some casual and interest¬ 
ing idea touched his feelings or struck his fancy, he expressed 
it in pleasing and unaffected verse: but give him a larger sub¬ 
ject, and time to reflect, and he was sure to get entangled in a 
system. 1 he fumes of vanity rolled volumes of smoke, mixed 
with sparkles of fire, from the cloudy tabernacle of his thought. 
The success of his writings is therefore in general in the inverse 
ratio ol the extent of his undertakings; inasmuch as his desire 
to teach, his ambition to excel, as soon as it was brought into 
play, encroached upon, and outstripped his powers of execu¬ 
tion. 

Mr Shelley was a remarkable man. His person was a type 
and shadow of his genius. His complexion, fair, golden, freck¬ 
led, seemed transparent with an inward lieht, and his siiirit 
witliin him 

-‘ so divinely wrought, 

That you might almost say his body thought. ’ 

He reminded those who saw him of some of Ovid’s fables. His 
form, graceful and slender, drooped like a flower in the breeze. 
But he was crushed beneath the weight of thought which he 
aspired to bear, and was withered in the lightning-glare of a 
ruthless philosophy ! He mistook the nature of his own facul¬ 
ties and feelings—-the lowly children of the valley, by which 
the skylark makes its bed, and the bee murmurs, for the proud 
cedar or the mountaiu.pine, in which the eagle builds its cyry, 
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‘ and dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun. ’—He wished to 
make of idle verse and idler prose the frame-work of the uni¬ 
verse, and to bind all possible existence in the visionary chain 
of inicllectual beauty— 

‘ More subtle web Arachne cannot spin, 

Nor the fine nets, which oft we woven see 
Of scorched dew, do not in th’ air more lightly flee. ’ 

Pcrh.aps some lurking sense of his own deficiencies in the lofty 
walk which he attempted, irritated his impatience and his de¬ 
sires ; and urged him on, with winged hopes, to atone for past 
failures, by more arduous efforts, and more unavailing struggles. 

With all his faults, Mr Shelley was an honest man. His 
unbelief and his presumption were parts of a disease, which was 
not combined in him either with indifference to human happi¬ 
ness, or contempt for human infirmities. There was neither 
selfishness nor malice at the bottom of his illusions. He was 
sincere in all his professions; and he practised what he preach¬ 
ed—to his own sufficient cost. He followed up the letter and 
the spirit of his theoretical principles in his own person, and 
was ready to share both the benefit and the penalty with others. 
He thought and acted logically, and was what he professed to 
be, a sincere lover of truth, of nature, and of human kind. To 
all the rage of paradox, he united an unaccountable candour 
and severity of reasoning: in spite of an aristocratic education, 
he retained in his manners the simplicity of a primitive apos¬ 
tle. An Epicurean in his sentiments, he lived with the fruga¬ 
lity and abstemiousness of an ascetick. His fault was, that he 
had no deference for the opinions of others, too little sympathy 
with their feelings (which he thought he had a right to sacrifice, as 
well as his own, to a grand ethical experiment)—and trusted too 
implicitly to the light of his own mind, and to the warmth of his 
own impulses. He was indeed the most striking example we re¬ 
member of the two extremes described by Lord Bacon as the great 
impediments to human improvement, the love of Novelty, and the 
love of Antiquity. ‘ The first of these (impediments) is an extreme 
‘ affection of two extremities, the one Antiquity, the other No- 

* velty; wherein it seemeth the children of time do take after 
‘ the nature and malice of the father. For as he devoureth his 
‘ children, so one of them seeketh to devour and suppress the 

* other; while Antiquity euvieth there should be new addi- 
‘ ditions, and Novelty cannot be content to add, but it may de- 
‘ face. Surely the advice of the Prophet is the true direction 
‘ in this matter: Stand upon the old xmys, and see whieh is the 
‘ right and good wmj, and xmlk therein. Anthjuity dcserveth 

' • ■ sfar-d thereupon, and 
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‘ discover what is the best way; Init wlicn the discovery is well 
‘ taken, tlicn to take progression. And to speak truly, Anticjin- 
‘ fas SL'culi Juventas iimndi. 'I’licse limes arc the ancient times, 

‘ when the world is ancient, and not those which we count 
‘ ancient, ordine rdrogrado, by a computJition backwards from 
‘ ourselves.’ (Aovancemknt or Lka!i.nin(;, Book I. p. 16.)— 
Snell is the text; and Mr Shelley’s writings are a sjilendid 
coininentary on one half of it. Considered in this point of 
view, his career may not be uninstructivj even to those whom 
it most offended; and might be held up as a beacon and warn¬ 
ing no less to the bigot than the sciolist. Wo wish to speak of 
the errors of a man of genius with tenderness, liis nature 
was kind, and hi-s sentimenis noble; but in hhn tlie rage 
of lice inquiry and private jadgnient amounted to a species of 
madness. Whatever was new, untried, unheard of, un.iu- 
thori/cd, exerted a kind of fascination over his mind. The ex¬ 
amples of the world, the opinion of otbeis, instead of acting as a 
check upon him, served but to impel him forward with double 
velocity in his wild and hazardous career, Spurning the world 
of realities, he rushed into ihe world of nonentities and contin¬ 
gencies, like air into a v.uuaim. If a tiling was old and esta¬ 
blished, this was with him a certain proof ol'its having no solid 
foundation to rest upon : if it was new, it was good and right. 
Every paradox was to him a self-evident truth ; every prejudice 
an undoubted absurdity. The weight of aittliority, the sanction 
of ages, the common consent of mankind, were vouchers only 
I'or ignorance, error, and impostm e. W halcver .'•hocked the 
feelings of others, conciliated his regard; whatever was light, 
extravagant, and vain, was to liiin a proportionable relief from 
the dulness and stupidity of established opinions. The worst 
of it however was, that he thus gave great encouragement to 
those who believe in all received absurdities, and are wedded 
to all existing abuses: hi* extravagance seeming to sanction 
their grossness and selfishness, as theirs were a full justifica¬ 
tion of his folly and eccentricity. The two extremes in this way 
often meet, jostle,—and confirm one another. The infirmities 
of age are a toil to the presumption of youth; and ‘ there the 
t antics sit,’ mocking one another—the ape Sophistry point¬ 
ing with reckless scorn at ‘ palsied eld,’ and the bed-rid 
hag. Legitimacy, rattling her chains, counting her beads, 
dipping her hands in blood, and blessing herself from all 
change and from every appeal to common sense and reason ! 
Opinion thus altcrn.ates in a round of contradictions: the 
impatience or obstinacy of the human mind takes part with, 
and flies off to one or other of the two extremes ‘ of aftec- 
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lion ’ and leaves a horrid gap, a blank sense and feeling in 
the middle, which seems never likely to be filled up, without a 
total eliange in our mode of proceeding. The martello-towers 
with which we are to repress, if we cannot destroy, the systems 
of fraud and oppression should not be castles in the air, or 
clouds in the verge of the horizon, but the enormous and 
accumulated pile of abuses which have arisen out of their own 
continuance. The principles of sound morality, liberty and 
humanity, arc not to be tbund only in a few recent writeis, 
who have discovered the secret of the greatest happiness to 
the greatest numbers, but are truths as old as the creation. 
To be convinced of the existence of wrong, we should read 
history rather than poetry; the levers with which we must 
work out our regeneration are not the cobwebs of the brain, 
but the warm, palpitating fibres of the human heart. It is the 
collision of passions and interests, the petulance of party-spirit, 
and the perversities of self-will and self-opinion that have been 
the great obstacles to social improvement—not stupidity or ig¬ 
norance; and the caricaturing one side of the (juestion and 
shocking the most pardonable prejudices on the other, is not the 
way to allay he.ats or produce unanimity. By Hying to the ex¬ 
tremes of scepticism, we make others shrink back, and shut 
themselves up in the strongholds of bigotry and superstition— 
by mixing up doubtful or offensive matters with salutary and 
demonstrable truths, we bring the whole into cpicstion, fly-blow 
the cause, risk the principle, and give a handle and a pretext 
to the enemy to treat all philosophy and all reform as a com*- 
post of crude, chaotic, and monstrous absurdities. We thus 
arm the virtues as well as the vices of the community against 
ns; we trifle with their understandings, and exasperate their 
self-love; we give to superstition and injustice all their old se¬ 
curity and sanctity, as if they were the only alternatives of im¬ 
piety and profligacy, and league the natural with the.selfish prejudi¬ 
ces of mankind in hostile arrayagainst us. To this consummation, 
it must be confessed that too many of Mr Shelley’s productions 
pointedly tend. He makes no account of the opinions of others, 
or the consequences of any of his own; but proceeds—tasking 
his reason to the utmost to account for every thing, and discard¬ 
ing every thing as mystery and error for which he cannot ac¬ 
count by an effort of mere intelligence~-measuring man, pro¬ 
vidence, nature, and even his own heart, by the limits of the 
understanding—now hallowing higli mysteries, now desecrating 
pure sentiments, according as they fall in with or exceeded 
those limits; and exalting and purilying, with Promethean heat, 
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Mr ishelly died, it seems, with a volume of Mr Keats’s poe¬ 
try grasped with one hand in his bosom ! These are two out 
ot four poets, patriots and friends, who have visited Italy with¬ 
in a few years, both of whom have been soon hurried to a 
more distant shore. Keats died young; and ‘ yet liis infelicity 
‘ had years too many.’ A canker had blighted the tender 
bloom that o’erspread a face in which youth and genius strove 
with beauty. The shaft was sped—venal, vulgar, venomous, 
that drove him from his country, with sickness and penury for 
companions, and followed him to his grave. And yet there 
are those who could trample on the faded flower—men to 
whom breaking hearts arc a subject of merriment—who laugh 
loud over the silent urn of Genius, and play out their game of 
venality and infamy with the crumbling bones of their victims ! 
To this band of immortals a third has since been added !—a 
mightier genius, a haughtier spirit, whose stubborn impatience 
and Achilles-like pride only Death could quell. Greece, Italy, 
the world, have lost their poet-hero; and his death has spread 
a wider gloom, and been recorded with a deeper awe, than has 
wfaited on the obsequies of any of the many great who have died 
in our remembrance. Even detraction has been silent at his 
tomb; and the more generous of his enemies have fallen into 
the rank of his mourners. But he set like the sun in his glory; 
and his orb was greatest and brightest at the last; for his me¬ 
mory is now consecrated no less by freedom than genius. Ho 
probably fell a martyr to his zeal against tyrants. He attached 
iiimsclf to the cause of Greece, and dying, clung to it with a 
convulsive grasp, and has thus gained a niche in her history; 
for whatever site claims as hers is immortal, even in decay, as 
the marble sculptures on the columns of her fallen temples! 

I’lie volume before us is introduced by an imperfect but 
touching Preface by Mrs Shelley, and consists almost wholly 
of original pieces, with the exception of Alastor, or the Spirit 
of Solitude, which was out of print; and the admirable Trans¬ 
lation of the May-day Night, from Goethe’s Faustus. 

Julian and Maddalo (the first Poem in the collection) is a 
Conversation or Tale, full of that thoughtful and romantic hu¬ 
manity, but rendered perplexing and unattractive by that veil 
of shadowy or of glittering obscurity, which distinguished Mr 
Shelley’s writings. The depth and tenderness of his feelings 
seems often to have interfered with the expression of them, as 
the sight becomes blind with tears. A dull, waterish vapour, 
clouds the aspect of his philosophical poetry, like that myste¬ 
rious gloom which he has himself described as hanging over 
the Medusa’s Head of Leonardo da Vinci. The metre of this 
'I 
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poem, too, will not be pleasitijf to eveiy body. It is in the an¬ 
tique taste of the rhyming parts of Beaumont and Fletcher and 
Bon Jonson—blank verse in its freedom and unbroken flow, 
falling into rhymes that appear altogether accidental—very col¬ 
loquial in the diction—and sometimes sufTicicntly prosaic. But 
it is easier showing than describing it. We give the introduc¬ 
tory passage. 

‘ I rode one evening with Count Maddalo 
Upon tlie bank of land which breaks the flow 
Of Adria towards Venice : a bare strand 
Of liillocks, heaped from ever-shifting sand, 

Matted with thistles and amphibious weeds, 

Such as from earth’s embrace tlic salt ooze breeds, 

Is this ; an uninhabited sca-sidc, 

Wliich tlic lone fisher, when his nets are dried. 

Abandons; and no other object bieaks 
The waste, but one dwarf tree and some few stakes 
Broken and unrepaired, and the fide makes 
A narrow space of level sand thereon, 

Vlure ’twas our wont to ride while day went down. 

This ride was my delight. I love ail waste 
And solitaty places ; where we taste 
The pleasure of believing what we see 
Is boundless, as we wish our souls to be: 

And such w-as this wide ocean, and this shore 
More barren than its billows; and yet more 
Than all, with a remember'd friend I love 
To ride as then I rode ;—for the winds drove 
The living spr.iy along the sunny air 
Into our faces; the blue heavens were hare, 

Stripped to their depths by the awakening North ; 

And, from the waves, sound like delight broke forrli 
Harmonising with solitude, and sent 
Into our hearts aerial merriment. 

So, as wo rode, we talked ; and the swift thought, 

Winging itself with laughter, lingered not. 

But flew from brain to brain,—such glee was ours. 

Charged with light memories of remembered hours, 

None slow enough for sadness: till we came 
Homeward, which always makes the spirit tame.’ &c, 

‘ Meanwhile the sun paused ere it should alight 
O’er the horizon of the mountains—Oh ! 

How beautiful is sunset, when the glow 
Of heaven descends upon a land like thee, 

Thou paradise of exiles, Italy! 

Thy mountains, seas, and vineyards, and the towers 
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To stand on ihcc, beholding it: and then, 

Just where we had dismounted, the Count’s men 
Were waiting for us with the gondola. 

As those who pause on some delightful way, 

Tho’ bent on pleasant pilgrimage, we stood, 
Looking upon the evening and the flood. 

Which lay between the city and the shore, 

Paved with the image of the sky; the hoar 
And aery Alps, towards the North, appeared. 
Thro’ mist, an heaven-sustaining bulwark, reared 
Between the east and west; and half the sky 
Was roofed with clouds of rich emblazonry, 

Dark purple at the zenith, which still grew 
Down the steep west into a wondrous hue 
Brighter than burning gold, even to the rent 
Where the swift sun yet paused in his descent 
Among the many-folded hills—they were 
'I’hose famous Euganean hills, which bear. 

As seen from Lido thro’ the harbour piles, 

'fhe likeness of a clump of peaked isles— 

And then, as if the earth and sea had been 
Dissolv’d into one lake of fire, were seen 
Those mountains towering, as from waves of flame. 
Around the vaporous sun, from which there came 
The inmost purple spirit of light, and made 
Their very peaks transparent. “ Ere it fade,” 
Said my companion, “ I will show' you soon 
A better station. ” So, o’er the l.igune 
We glided ; and from that funereal bark 
I leaned, and saw the city, and could mark 
How from their many isles, in evening’s gleam, 

Its temples and its palaces did seem 
Like fabrics of enchantment piled to Heaven. 

I was about to speak, when—“ We are even 
Now at the point I meant”—said Maddalo, 

And bade the gondolieri cease to row. 

“ Look, Julian, on the west, and listen well 
If you hear not a deep and heavy bell. ” 

I looked, and saw between us and the sun 
A building on an island, such an one 
As age to age might add, for uses vile— 

A windowless, deformed, and dreary pile; 

And on the top an open tower, where hung 
A bell, which in the radiance swayed and swung. 
We could just hear its hoarse and iron tongue ; 
The broad sun sank behind it, and it tolled 
In strong and black relief, « What you behold 
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Sliall be the matlhou'se and its belfroy tower,”— 

Said Maddalo, “ and even at tliis hour, 

Those who may cross the water hear that bell, 

Which calls the maniacs, each one from his cell, 

To vespers, ” &c. 

‘ The broad star 

Of day meanwhile had sunk behind the hill; 

And the black bell became invisible ; 

And the red tower looked grey; and all between, 

The churches, ships, and palaces, were seen 
Huddled in gloom. Into the purple sea 
The orange hues of heaven sunk silently. 

We hardly spoke, and soon the gondola 
Conveyed me to my lodging by the way. ’ 

The march of these lines is, it must be confessed, slow, so¬ 
lemn, sad : there is a sluggishness of feeling, a dearth of ima¬ 
gery, an unpleasant glare ot lurid light. It appears to us, that 
in some poets, as well as in some painters, the organ of colour 
(to speak in the language of the adepts) predominates over that 
of form ; and Mr Shelley is of the number. We have every 
where a profusion of dazzling hues, of glancing splendours, of 
floating shadows, but the objects on which they fall are bare, 
indistinct, and wild. There is something in the preceding ex¬ 
tract that reminds us of the arid style and matter of Crabbe’s 
versification, or that apes the labour and throes of parturition 
of Wordsworth’s blank-verse. It is the preface to a story of 
Love and Madness—of mental anguish and philosophic reme¬ 
dies—not very intelligibly told, and left with most of its myste¬ 
ries unexplained, in the true spirit of the modern metaphy¬ 
sical style—in which we suspect there is a due mixture of 
affectation and meagreness of invention. 

This poem is, however, in Mr Shelley’s best and least mannered 
manner. If it has less brilliancy, it has less extravagance and 
confusion. It is in his stanza-poetry, that his Muse chiefly 
runs riot, and bafllcs all pursuit of common comprehension or 
critical acumen. The Witch of Atlas, the Iriumpk of Life, and 
Marianne's Dream, arc rhapsodies or allegories of tliis descrip¬ 
tion ; full of fancy and of fire, with glowing allusions and wild 
machinery, but which it is difficult to read through, from the dis¬ 
jointedness of the materials, the incongruous metaphors and 
violent transitions, and of which, after reading them through, it is 
impossible, in most instances, to guess the drift or the moral. 
They abound in horrible imaginings, like records of a ghastly 
dream ;—life, death, genius, beauty, victory, earth, air, ocean, 
the tronhies of the past, the shadows of the world to come, are 
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all that appears clear, is the passion and paroxysm of thought 
of the poet’s spirit. The poem entitled the Triumph of Life, 
is in fact a new and terrific Dance of Death; but it is thus Mr 
Shelley transposes the appellations of the commonest things, 
and subsists only in the violence of contrast. How little this 
|)oeni is deserving of its title, how worthy it is of its author, 
what an example of the waste of power, and of genius ‘ made 
as flax, ’ and devoured by its own elementary ardours, let the 
reader judge from the concluding stanzas. 

.‘ “ The grove 

Grew dense with shadows to its inmost covers. 

The earth was grey with phantoms, and the air 
Was peopled with dim forms; as when there hovers 
A flock of vampire-bats before the glare 
Of the tropic sun, bringing, ere evening. 

Strange night upon some Indian vale ;—thus wefe 
Phantoms diffused around; and some did fling 
Shadows of shadows, yet unlike themselves. 

Behind them ; some like eaglets on the wing 
Were lost in the white day; others like elves 
Danced in a thousand unimagined shapes 
Upon the sunny streams and grassy shelves; 

And others sate chattering shrill like restless apes 
On vulgar hands, * * * * * 

Some made a cradle of the errained capes 
Of kingly mantles; some across the tire 
Of pontiffs rode, like demons ; others played 
Under the crown which girded with empire 
A baby’s or an idiot’s brow, and made 
Their nests in it. The old anatomies 
Sate hatching their bare broods under the shade 
Of demon wings, and laughed from their dead eyes 
To reassume the delegated power. 

Array’d in which those worms did monarchize. 

Who make this earth their charnel. Others more 
Humble, like falcons, sate upon the fist 
Of common men, and round their heads did soar; 

Or like small gnats and flies, as thick as mist 
On evening marshes, thronged about the brow 
Of lawyers, statesmen, priest and theorist;— 

And others, like discoloured flakes of snow, 

On fairest bosoms and the sunniest hair. 

Fell, and were melted by the youthful glow 
Which they extinguished # # # « • 
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Shall be the niadliou'sc and iu beUrny tower,”— 

Said Maddalo, “ and even at tins hour, 

Those who may cross the water hear that bell, 

Which calls the maniacs, each one from his cell, 

To vespers, ” &c. 

‘ The broad star 

or day meanwhile had sunk behind the hill; 

And the black bell became invisible ; 

And the red tower looked grey; and all between. 

The churches, ships, and palaces, were seen 
Huddled in gloom. Into the purple sea 
The orange hues of heaven sunk silently. 

We hardly spoke, and soon the gondola 
Conveyed me to my lodging by the way. ’ 

Tlie march of these lines is, it must be confessed, slow, so¬ 
lemn, sad: there is a sluggishness of feeling, a dearth of ima¬ 
ger)', an unpleasant glare ot lurid light. It appears to us, that 
in some poets, as well as in some painters, the organ of colour 
(to speak in the language of the adepts) predominates over that 
of form ; and Mr Shelley is of the number. We have every 
where a profusion of dazzling hues, of glancing splendours, of 
floating shadows, but the objects on which they fall are bare, 
indistinct, and wild. There is something in the preceding ex¬ 
tract that reminds us of the arid style and matter of Crabbe’s 
versification, or that apes the labour and throes of parturition 
of Wordsworth’s blank-verse. It is the preface to a story of 
Love and Madness—of mental anguish and philosophic reme¬ 
dies—not very intelligibly told, and left with most of its myste¬ 
ries unexplained, in the true spirit of the modern metapliy- 
sical style—in which we suspect there is a due mixture of 
affectation and meagreness of invention. 

This poem is, however, in Mr Shelley’s best and least mannered 
manner. If it has less brilliancy, it has less extravagance and 
confusion. It is in his stanza-poetry, that his Muse chiefly 
runs riot, and baffles all pursuit of common comprehension or 
critical acumen. The Witch of Atlas, the Triumfiof Life, and 
Marianne's Dream, are rhapsodies or allegories of this descrip¬ 
tion ; full of fancy and of fire, with glowing allusions and wild 
machinery, but which it is difficult to read through, from the dis¬ 
jointedness of the materials, the incongruous metaphors and 
violent transitions, and of which, after reading them through, it is 
impossible, in most instances, to guess the drift or the moral. 
They abound in horrible imaginings, like records of a ghastly 
dream;—life, death, genius, beauty, victory, earth, air, ocean, 
the trophies of the past, the shadows of the world to come, are 
roo'e*''’fi” in a stranfre and hurried dance of words, and 
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all that appears clear, is the passion and paroxysm of thought 
of the poet’s spirit. The poem entitled the Triumph of Life, 
is in fact a new and terrific Dance of Death; but it is thus Mr 
Shelley transposes the appellations of the commonest things, 
and subsists only in the violence of contrast. How little this 
poem is deserving of its title, how worthy it is of its author, 
what an example of the waste of power, and of genius ‘ made 
as flax, ’ and devoured by its own elementary ardours, let the 
reader judge from the concluding stanzas. 

.‘ “ The grove 

Grew dense with shadows to its inmost covers, 

Tlie earth was grey with phantoms, and the air 
Was peopled with dim forms; as when there hovers 
A flock of vampire-bats before the glare 
Of the tropic sun, bringing, ere evening. 

Strange night upon some Indian vale ;—thus wete 
Phantoms diffused around; and some did fling 
Shadows of shadows, yet unlike themselves, 

Ikhind them; some like eaglets on the wing 
Were lost in the white day; others like elves 
Danced in a thousand unimagined shapes 
Upon the sunny streams and grassy shelves; 

And others sate chattering shrill like restless apes 
On vulgar hands, •***.• 

Some made a cradle of the ermined capes 
Of kingly mantles; some across the tire 
Of pontiffs rode, like demons ; others played 
Under the crown which girded with empire 
A baby’s or an idiot’s brow, and made 
Tlieir nests in it. The old anatomies 
Sate hatching their bare broods under the shade 
Of demon wings, and laughed from their dead eyes 
To reassumc the delegated power. 

Array'd in which those worms did monarchize. 

Who make this earth their charnel. Others more 
Humble, like falcons, sate upon the fist 
Of common men, and round their heads did soar; 

Or like small gnats and flies, as thick as mist 
On evening marshes, thronged about the brow 
Of lawyers, statesmen, priest and theorist j— 

And others, like discoloured flakes of snow. 

On fairest bosoms and the sunniest hair. 

Fell, and were melted by the youthful glow 
Which they extinguished • * ♦ # # 
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Tlic marble brow of youth was cleft 

With care; and in tliose eyes where once hope shone, 

Desire, even like a lioness bereft 
Of her last cub, glared ere it died; each one 
Of that great crowd sent forth incessantly 
These shadows, numerous as the dead leaves blown 
In autumn evening from a poplar tree. 

Each like himself, and like each other were 
At first; but some, distorted, seemed to be 
Obscure clouds, moulded by the casual air; 

And of this stuff the car’s creative ray 
Wrapt all the busy phantoms that were there, 

As the sun shapes the clouds, &c. 

Any thing more filmy, enigmatical, tliscontinuous, unsubstan¬ 
tial than this, we have not seen ; nor yet more full of niorbiil 
genius and vivifying soul. We cannot help preferring The 
tVikh of Atlas to Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude ; for, though the 
purport of each is equally perplexing and undefined, (both being 
a sort of mental voyage tbrongli the unexplored regions of space 
and time), the execution of the one is much less dreary and la¬ 
mentable than that of the other. In the ‘ A\'itch, ’ ho has in¬ 
dulged his fancy more than his melancholy, and wantoned in 
the felicity of embryo and crude conceits even to excess. 

‘ And there lay Visions, swift, and sweet, and quaint. 

Each in its thin sheath like a crysalis ; 

Some eager to burst forth, some weak and faint 
With the soft burthen of intensest bliss ; 

‘ And odours in a kind of aviary 

Of ever-blooming Eden-trecs she kept, 
dipt in a floating net, n love-sick F.airy 

Had woven from dew-beams while the moon yet slept ; 

As bats at the wired window of a dairy. 

They beat their vans ; and each was an adept. 

When loosed and missioned, making wings of winds. 

To stir sweet thoughts or sad in destined minds. ’ p. 34'. 

We give the description of the progress of the ‘ Witch’s’ 
boat as a slight specimen of what we have said of Mr Shelley’s 
involved style and imagery. 

‘ And down the streams which clove those mountains vast. 
Around their inland islets, and amid 
The panther-peopled forests, whose shade cast 
Darkness and odours, and a pleasure hid 
In melancholy gloom, the pinnace past: 

Ey many a star-surrounded pyramid 
Of icy crag cleaving the purple sky. 

And caverns yawning round unfathomably. 
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‘ And down the eafth-quaking cataracts which shiver 
Their snow-like waters into golden air, 

Or under chasms unfathomable ever 

Sepulchre them, till in their rage they tear 
A subterranean portal for the river. 

It fled—the circling sunbovis did upbear 
Its fall down the hoar precipice of spray. 

Lighting it far upon its larapless way- ’ 

This wc conceive to be the very height of wilful extravagance 
and mysticism. Indeed it is curious to remark every where the 
proneness to the marvellous and supernatural, in one who so 
resolutely set his face against every received mystery, and 
all traditional-faith. Mr Shelley must have possessed, in spite 
of all his obnoxious and indiscreet scepticism, a large share of 
credulity and wondering curiosity in his composition, which he 
reserved from Common use, and bestowed upon his own inven¬ 
tions and picturesque caricatures. To every other species of 
imposture or disguise he was inexorable; and indeed it is 
his only antipathy to established creeds and legitimate crowns 
that ever tears the veil from his ideal idolatries, and renders 
him clear and explicit. Indignation makes him pointed and 
intelligible enough, atul breathes into his verse a spirit very dif¬ 
ferent from his own boasted spirit of Love. 

The Letter to a Friend in London shows the author in a pleas¬ 
ing and familiar, but somewhat prosaic light; and his Prince 
yllJianasc, a Fragment, is, wc suspect, intended as a portrait of 
the writer. It is amiable, thoughtful, and not much over-charg¬ 
ed. We had designed to give an extract, but from the appa¬ 
rently personal and doubtful interest attached to it, perhaps it 
had better be read altogether, or not at all. We rather choose 
to (juote a part of the Ode to Naples, during her brief revolu¬ 
tion,—in which immediate and strong local feelings have at 
once raised and pointed Mr Shelley’s style, and ‘ made of 
light-winged ‘ toys of feathered cupid,’ the flaming ministers 
of Wrath and Justice. 


‘ Naples! thou Heart of men which ever pantest 
Naked, beneath the lidless eye of heaven ! 

Elysian City which to calm cnchantest 
The mutinous air and sea: they round thee, even 
As sleep round Love, arc driven ! 

Metropolis of a ruined Paradise 
Long lost, late won, and yet but half regained! 

What though Cimmerian Anarchs dare blaspheme 
Freedom and thee! thy shield is as a mirror 
K k2 
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'I'omakfl tlicir blind slaves fee, and with fierce gleam 
To turn his hungry sword upon the wearer. 

A new Acteou’s error 

Sliall tlicir’s liave been—devoured by their own hounds ! 

]!c thou like the imperial Basilisk 
Killing thy foe with unapparent wounds! 

(ja/.e on oppression, till at that dead risk 
Aghast she pass from the Earth’s disk, 

Fear not, but gaze—for freemen mightier grow, 

And slaves more feeble, gazing on their foe ; 

Jf Iloiro and Truth and Justice may avail. 

Thou shalt be great—All hail! 

‘ Didst thou not start to hear Spain’s thrilling pa;an 
From land to land ic-cchoed solemnly, 

Till silence became music ? From the Aiean * 

'J'o the cold Alps, eternal Italy 
Starts to hear thine ! The Sea 
Which paves the dosart streets of Venice, laughs 
In light and music; widowed Genoa wan 
By moonlight spells ancestral epitaphs, 
iMunnuring, where is Uoria ? fair Milan, 

Within whose veins long ran 
The vipers t palysying venom, lifts her heel 
'J’o bruise his head, 'f he signal and the seal 
(If Hope and 'Fl-uth and Justice can avail) 

Art 'Thou of all these hopes.—O hail! 

‘ Florence ! beneath the sun. 

Of cities fairest one, 

Blushes within her bower for Freedom’s expectation; 
From eyes of quenchless hope 
Borne tears the priestly cope. 

As ruling once by power, so now by admiration. 

An athlete stript to run 
From a remoter station 
For the high prize lost on Philippi’s shore:— 

As then Hope, Truth, and Justice did avail, 

So now may Fraud and Wrong !—O hail! 

‘ Hear ye the march as of the Earth-born Forms 
Arrayed against the everliving Gods ? 

The crash and darkness of a thousand storms 
Bursting their inaccessible abodes 

Of crags and thunder-clouds ? 


‘ * iExa, the island of Circe. 

‘ f The viper was the armorial device of the Visconti, tyrants of 
Milan.’ 
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See ye llie banners bla/oncd lo tlie day, 

Inwrought with omhloms of barbaric pride i* 

Dissonant threats kill Silence far away, 

The serene Heaven which wraps our Eden, wide 
With iron light is dyed ! 

The Anarchs of the North lead forth their legions, 

Like Chaos o’er creation, uocrcaling; 

An hundred tribes nourished on strange religions 
And lawless slaveries,—dow'n tlio acaial regi nis 
Of the white Alps, desolating. 

Famished wolves that bide no waiting, 

Elotting the glowing footsteps of old glorj^, 

Trampling our columned cities into dust, 

Their dull and savage lust 
On Beauty’s corse to-sickness satiating—• 

They come ! The fields they tread look hlack and hoary 
With fire—from their red feet the streams run gory ! 

‘ Great Spirit, deepest Love! 

Which rulcst and dost move 
All things which live and arc, within the Italian shore; 

Who spreadest heaven around it. 

Whose woods, rocks, w'aves, surround it: 

Who sitlost in thy star, o’er Ocean’s western floor. 

Spirit of beauty ! at whose soft eonmiand 
'file sunbeams and the showers distil its foisoii 
From the Isarth’s bosom chill; 

O bid those beams be each a blinding brand 
Of liglitning! bid those showers be dews of poison ! 

Bid the Earth’s plenty kill 1 
Bid thy bright heaven above, 

Whilst light and darkness bound it. 

Be their tomb who planned 
’I’o make it ours and thine! 

Or with thine harmonising ardours fill 

And raise thy sons, as o’er the protie horh.oii 

Thy lamp feeds every twilight wave with tire— 

Bt! man’s high hope and uncxtinct desire 
Tlic instrument to w’ork thy will divine! 

'riicn clouds from sunbeams, antelopes from leopards, 

And frowns and fears from Thee 
Would not more swiftly flee 
Than Celtic wolves from the Ausonian shepherds. 

Whatever, Spirit, from thy starry shrine 
Thou yicldest or withholdest, O let be 
This city of thy worship ever free ! ’ 

This Ode for Liberty, though somewhat turbid and over¬ 
loaded in the diction, wc regard as a hiir specimen of Mr 
Shelley’s highest powers—whose eager animation wanted only a 
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greater sterness and solidity to be sublime. The poem is dated 
September 1820. Such were then the author’s aspirations. He 
lived to see the result,—and yet Earth does not roll its billows 
over the heads of its oppressors! The reader may like to 
contrast with this the milder strain of the following stanzas, ad¬ 
dressed to the same city in a softer and more desponding mood. 

* The sun is warm, the sky is clear. 

The waves are dancing fast and bright, 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent light 
Around its unexpanded buds ; 

Like many a voice of one delight. 

The winds, the birds, the ocean floods, 

The City’s voice itself is soft, like Solitude’s. 

‘ I see the Deep’s untramplcd floor 

With green and purple seaweeds strewn; 

I see the waves upon the shore, 

Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown : 

I sit upon the sands alone. 

The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion. 

How sweet! did any heart now share in my emotion. 

‘ Yet now despair itself is mild. 

Even as the winds and waters are; 

I could lie down like a tired child. 

And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must boar, 

Till death like sleep might steal on me. 

And I might feel in the warm air 
My check grow-cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 

* Some might lament that I were cold, 

As 1, when this sweet day is gone, 

Which my lost heart, too soon grown old. 

Insults with this untimely moan ; 

They might lament—for I am one 
Whom men love not,—and yet regret, 

Unlike this day, which, when the sun 
Shalt on its stainless glory set. 

Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet. ’ 

We pass on to some of Mr Shelley’s smaller pieces and 
translations, which we think are in general excellent and high¬ 
ly interesting. His Hymn of Pan we do not consitler ct|ual to 
Mr Keats’s sounding lines in the Endymion. His Mmd 
Blanc is full of beauties and of tlclccts; but it is akin to its 
aubject, and presents a wild and gloomy desolation. Ginevra, 
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\ fragment founded on a story in tiic first volume of the 
Florentine Ohscrecr, ’ is like a troublous dream, disjoint- 
;d, painful, oppressive, or like a leaden cloud, from which 
he big tears fall, and the spirit of the poet mutters deep-ton- 
id thunder. We are too much subject to these voluntary 
nflictions, these ‘ moods of mind, ’ these efl'usions of ‘ weak¬ 
ness and melancholy, ’ in the perusal of modern poetry, 
it has shuillcd oll| no doubt, its old pedantry and formality; 
out has at the same time lost all shape or purpose, except that 
of giving vent to some morbid feeling of the moment. The writ¬ 
er thus tlischarges a fit ol' the spleen or a paradox, and expects 
the world to admire and be satisfied. We are no longer an¬ 
noyed at seeing the luxuriant growth of nature and fancy clip- 
lied into arm-chairs and peacocks’ tails; but there is danger of 
having its stately products choked with unchecked underwood, 
or weighed down with gloomy niglitshadc, or eaten up with 
personality, like ivy clinging round and eating into the sturdy 
oak ! The Dir^fc, at the conclusion of this fragment, is an ex¬ 
ample of the manner in which this craving after novelty, this 
desire ‘ to elevate and surprise, ’ leads us to ‘ overstep the mo- 
‘ desty of nature, ’ and the bounds of decorum. 

‘ Ere the sun through heaven once more has roll’d, 

The rats in her heart 
Will have made their nest, 

And the worms be alive in her golden hair, 

While the spirit that guides the sun. 

Sits throned in his flaming chair. 

She shall sleep. ’ 

The ‘worms’ in this stanza are the old and traditional ap¬ 
pendages of the grave;—the ‘rats’ ate new and unwelcome in¬ 
truders ; but a modern artist would rather shock, and be disgust¬ 
ing and extravagant, than produce no effect at all, or be charged 
with a want of genius and originality. In the unfiniahed scenes 
of Charles I., (a drama on which Mr Shelley was employed at 
his death) the radical humour of the author breaks forth, but 
‘ in good set terras’ and specious oratory. We regret that 
his premature fate has intercepted this addition to our histori¬ 
cal tirama. From the fragments before us, we are not sure 
that it would be fair to give any specimen. 

The Tuanslations from Euripides, Calderon, and Goethe 
in this Volume, will give great pleasure to the scholar and to the 
general reader. They are executed with equal fidelity and 
spirit. If the present publication contained only the two last 
pieces in it, the Prologue in Heaven, and the Maij- day Night 
of the Faust (the first of which Lord Leveson Gower has o- 
millcd, and the last .abridged, in his very meritorious transla- 
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tion of that Poem), the intellectual world would receive it with 
an All Hail! We shall enrich our pajrcs with a part of the 
May-day Night, which the Noble Poet has deemed untranslate- 
able. 

‘ Chorus of Witches. The stubble is yellow, the corn is green. 
Now to the brocken the witches go ; 

The mighty multitude here may be seen 
Gathering, witch and wizard, below. 

Sir Urean is sitting aloft in the air; 

Hey over stock ! and hey over stone ! 

Twixt witches and incubi, what shall bo done ? 

Tell it who dare ! tell it w ho dare! 

A Voice. Upon a sow-swine, whose farrows tvcrc nine, 

Old Baubo rideth alone. 

Chorus. Honour her to whom honour is due. 

Old mother Baubo, honour to you ! 

An able sow, with old Baubo upon her. 

Is worthy of glory, and worthy of honour ! 

The legion of witches is coming behind. 

Darkening the night, and outspeeding the wind. 

A Voice, Which way coraest thou ? 

A Voice, Over Ilsenstcin ; 

The owl was awake in the white moonshine; 

I saw her at rest in her downy nest, 

And she stared at me with her broad, bright eye. 

Voices, And you may now as well take your course on to Hell, 
Since you ride by so fast, on the headlong blast. 

A Voice. She dropt poison upon me as 1 past. 

Here are the wounds— 

Chorus of Witches. Come away! come along! 

The way is wide, the way is long, 

But what is that for a Bedlam throng ? 

Stick with the prong, and scratch with the broom! 

The child in the cradle lies strangled at home. 

And the mother is clapping her hands— 

Semi-Chorus of Wizards I. We glide in 
Like snails when the women are all away ; 

And from a house once given over to sin 
Woman has a thousand steps to stray. 

Semi-Chorus II. A thousand steps must a woman lake, 

Where a man but a single spring will make. 

Voices above. Come with us, come with us, from Felunscc. 

Voices belotv. Wiih what joy would we fly, through the upper sky! 
We are washed, we are ’nuinted, stark naked are we: 

But our toil and our pain is forever in vain. 

Both Chorusses. The wind is still, the stars are fled. 

The melancholy moon is dead ; 

The magic notes, like spark on spark, 
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Drizzle, wlii,stling thrniigii the dark. 

Come away ! 

Voices bclim. Stay, oil stay ! 

Meph. What throiii>ing, dasliinji, raging, rustling; 

What whispering, babbling, hissing, bustling; 

What glimmering, spurting, stinking, burning. 

As Heaven and Karth were overturning. 

'I'here is a true witcli-elemcnt about us. 

'I’ako hold on me, or we shall be divided— 

Whore arc you.^ 

Faust (from a dhlancc.) Here. 

Meph. What! 

I must exert my authority in the house. 

Place for young Voland ! Pray make way, good people. 

Take hold on me. Doctor, and with one step 
Let U3 escape from tliis unpleasant crowd: 

They are too mad for people of my sort. 

1 see young witches naked there, and old ones 
Wisely attired with greater decency. 

I3e guided now by me, and you shall buy 
A pound of pleasure w ith a drachm of trouble. 

1 hear them tune their instruments—one must 
Get used to this damned scraping. Come, I'll lead you 
Among them; and what there you do and see 
As a fresh compact ’twixt us two shall be. 

How say you now ? This space is wide enough— 

Look forth, you cannot sec the end of it— 
jVn hundred bonfires burn in rows, and they 
Who throng around them seem innumerable: 

Dancing and drinking, jabbering, making love. 

And cooking are at work. Now tell me, friend, 

What is there better in the world than this ? 

Faust. In introducing us, do you assumo 
The character of wizzard or of devil ? 

Meph. l,n truth, I generally go about 
In strict incognito: and yet one likes 
To wear one’s orders upon gala days. 

I have no ribbon at my knee ; but here 
At home, the cloven foot is honourable. 

See you that snail there?—she comes creeping up, 

And with her feeling eyes bath smelt out something. 

I could not, if I would, mask myself here. 

Come now, we’ll go about from fire to fire; 

I’ll be the pimp and you shall be the lover. ’ p. 409. 

The preternatural imagery in all tliis ineilley is, we confess, 
(comparatively speaking) meagre and monotonous ; but there is a 
squalid nudity, and a liondii;li irony and .scorn thrown over the 
whole, that is truly edifying. 'I’lie scene presently after pro¬ 
ceeds thus. 
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‘ Meph. Why do you let that fair girl pass from you, 

Wlio sung so sweetly to you in the dance ? 

Famt. A red mouse in the middle of her singing 
Sprung from her mouth ! 

Meph. That was all right, my friend; 

Be it enough that the mouse was not grey. 

Do not disturb your hour of happiness 
With close consideration of such trifles. 

Faust. Then saw I— 

Meph. What ? 

Faust. Secst thou not a pale 

Fair girl, standing alone, far, far away i-' 

She drags herself now forward with slow steps. 

And seems as if she moved with shackled feet: 

I cannot overcome the thought that she 
Is like poor Margaret! 

Meph. Let it bo—pass on— 

No good can come of it—it is not well 
To meet it.—It is an enchanted phantom, 

A lifeless idol; with its numbing look 
It freezes up the blood of man ; and they 
Who meet its ghastly stare are turned to stone, 

Like those who saw Medusa. 

Faust. Oh, too true ! 

Her eyes are like the eyes of a fresh corpse 
Which no beloved hand has closed, alas! 

That is the heart which Margaret yielded to me— 

Those are the lovely limbs which 1 enjoyed ! 

Meph. It is all magic, poor deluded iuol; 

She looks to every one like his first love. 

Faust, Oh, what delight! what woe ! I cannot turn 
My looks from her sweet piteous countenance. 

How strangely docs a single blood-red line, 

Not broader than the sharp edge of a knife, 

Adorn her lovely neck ! 

Meph. Aye, she can carry 

Her head under her arm upon occasion; 

Perseus has cut it off for her ! These pleasures 
End in delusion ! ’— 

The latter part of the foregoing scene is to be found in both 
translations; but we prefer Mr Shelley’s, if not for its elegance, 
for its simplicity and force. Lord Leveson Gower has given, 
at the end of his volume, a translation of Lessing’s Faust, as 
having perhaps furnished the hint for the larger production. 
There is an old tragedy of our own, founded on the same tra¬ 
dition, by Marlowe, in which the author has treated the subject 
according to the spirit of poetry, and the learning of his age. 
He has not evaded the main incidents of the fable (it was not the 
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fashion of the dramatists of his day), nor sunk the chief charac-' 
ter in glosses and episodes (however subtle or alluring), but 
has described Faustus’s love of learning, his philosophic dreams 
and raptures, his religious horrors and melancholy fate, with 
appro[)riate gloom or gorgeousness of colouring. The charac¬ 
ter of the old enthusiastic inquirer after the philosopher’s .stone, 
and dealer with the Devil, is nearly lost sight of in the Geiuian 
play : its bold development forms the chief Iteauty and strengtii of 
the old English one. We shall not, we hope, be accused of wan¬ 
dering too far from the subject, if we conclude with some account 
of it in the words of a contemporary writer. ‘ The L/Jc and 
‘ Death of Dr Pausius, though an imperfect and unet|iia! per- 
‘ formanee, is Marlowe’s greatest work. Faustus iiimself is a 
‘ rude sketch, but is a gigantic one. This character may bo 
‘ considered as a pcrsoniiication of the pride of will and eager- 
‘ ness of curiosity, sublimed beyond the reach of fear atul re- 
‘ morse. He is hurried away, ami, as it were, devoured by a 
‘ tormenting desire to enlarge his knowdedge to the utmost 
‘ bounds of nature and art, and to extend his power with hi.s 
‘ knowledge. He would realize all the fictions of a l.twlcss 
‘ imagination, would solve the most subtle speculations of ab- 
‘ strusc reason; and for this purpose, sets at defiance all mor- 
‘ tal conscqucnce.s, and leagues himself with demoniacal power, 

‘ with “ fate and metaphysical aid.” The idea of witchcraft 
‘ and necromancy, once the dread of the vulgar, and the dar- 
‘ ling of the visionary recluse, seems to have had its origin in 
‘ the restless tendency of the human mind, to conceive of, and 
‘ aspire to, more than it can achieve by natural means; and in 
‘ the obscure apprehension, that the gratification of this extra- 
‘ vagant and unauthorizcil desire can only be attained by the 
‘ sacrifice of all our ordinary hopes and better prospects, 

‘ to the infernal agents that lend themselves to its accom- 
‘ |)lishment. Such is the foundation of the present story. 

‘ Faustus, in his impatience to fulfil at once, and for a few 
‘ short years, all the desires and conceptions of his soul, is 
‘ willing to give in exchange his soul and body to the great 
‘ enemy of mankind. Whatever he fancies, becomes by this 
‘ means present to his sense : whatever he commands, is done. 
‘ He calls back time past, and anticipates the future: the vi- 
‘ sions of antiquity pass before him, Babylon in all its glory, 
‘ Faris and CEnone: all the projects of philosophers, or crea- 
‘ tions of the poet, pay tribute at his feet: all the delights of 
‘ fortune, of ambition, of pleasure and of learning, are centred 
‘ in his person; and, from a short-lived dream of supreme feli- 
‘ city and drunken power, he sinks into an aby.ss of darkness 
‘ and perdition. This is the alternative to which he submits; 
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‘ tlic bond vvliicii he signs with his blood j As (he outline of 
‘ the character is grand aiul daring, the execution is abrupt 
‘ and feaiful. The thoughts arc vast and irregular, and the 
‘ style halts and staggers under them.' * 


Aut. XI. l/ljurope et I’Ameiie/iic en et 1S2.'5. Par M. 

DE PiiADT, Ancieii Archevetjuc do Mulincs. 2 vols. 8vo. 

1824.. 

F, arc naturally led, on reading a title like this, to ask ottr- 
solves what is the design of the author. Arc we to be 
favoured with a picture of the sciences, arts and commerce, of 
the two worlds ? or of their laws and institutions ? or with a 
sketch of their manners ? or an account of the soil and climate 
of these two quarters of the globe? No such matter. M. de 
I’radt condescends to no such vulgar and narrow themes; and 
deals only with those great (questions that divide mankind. In 
liis first Chapter, he discusses, in a few pa-ges, the subject of 
‘ human societies ’—in the second, he throws a glance over Me 
Koild, which occupies only six short pages. He then takes a 
more .special, hut still more liasty view of Europe, which is 
comprised in a few lines. lie doo.s not, however, rest satisfied 
with these distant prospects. After considering things in this 
general point of view, ho proceeds to examine, in separate 
cliapters, the diU'ercnt States of l'hnoj)c and America: Wo 
have Ilussia and CTiiatimala, Prussia and Brazil, Chile and 
Austria, The smallest state.s have their chapter as well as the 
greatest, and Switzerland figures by the side of England. The 
most remarkable thing hero is the total omi.ssioii of France. 
On looking anxiously for his chapter on that country, with 
wliich he must of course be best acijiiainted, we were not a lit¬ 
tle surprised to find that M. do Pradl had left it out entirely ! 
This portentous omission we shall endeavour in the sequel to 
supply. 

Although M. de Pradt professes to treat of Europe and Ame¬ 
rica, he really discusses only a few of the political irrinciplcs by 
which he is pleased to suppose that these two Continents are 
respectively distinguished. These are, on the one hand, the 
views of the Holy Alliance, reduced to general maxims; .and, 
on the other, the doctrines which place tlie foundation of Go¬ 
vernment in the will and interests of the People. The struggle 
of those principles, however, exists not only between the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe and that of America, but abo on the Euro- 
pe.an Continent itself, between the Governments .and a large 
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part of ilu ir pj^piilaiion. What is to be the final result of that 
great strui';i;!(', it would he presumption perhaps to predict: 
but it cannot be without interest to collect and digest the facts, 
in past anti present story, on which all rational anticipation 
must rest. 

The only Governments which ]\I. do Pradt considers as 
parts of the Holy Alliance, are those of Russia, Austria and 
Prussia. He assigns no reason for excluding from this Confe¬ 
deration the Governments of Prance, Naples, Spain, Portugal, 
and their dependencies; whicli seem tons, all ol' them, to be 
pursuing the same ends by ll.c same means, in so far as they 
can command them. If there.be any distinction at ail, it con¬ 
sists only in the greater or less degree of violence which they 
are prepared to cin[)loy for the accomplishment of their ends. 

What then are truly (he views of the Holy Alliance, and 
what the means, by which they expect to obtain them ? The 
;niswer, if given in detail, might assume something of a compli¬ 
cated a)5ptarancc, la cause each Government has interests and 
means, in some measure peculiar to itself; hut it may safely he 
stated in general, that cacli member of the Holy Alliance wishes 
to cslablisli and to preserve within its own territory. Absolute 
I’ower by means of Military Porcc; though each state may not 
net on its neighbours, under the inllucnccof the same immediate 
interests. 

Nations, it should always be remembered, exercise on each 
other a very important influence, without intending, and almost 
w ithout knowing that they do so. It is impossible that one na¬ 
tion should see another happier, freer and better governed than 
itself, without envying its condition, and aspiring after the same 
advantages. The mere existence therefore of a state enjoying 
prosperity and good government in the neighbourhood of others, 
who do not enjoy them, must operate as a perpetual incentive 
to reform, and, if necessary, to revolution. Either the happi¬ 
ness of the former must be destroyed therefore, or the latter 
iiiiist in some way or other rise to its level: And this, in one 
word, is the reason that liberty finds it so cliflicult to gain a 
footing on the European Continent, and despotism in America. 

This tendency, however, which every government more or 
less despotic has, to surround itself with others more degraded 
than itself, and thus to secure itself from the influence t'f what 
it terms had example, must at last meet with obstacles which are 
insurmountable. It is very true, that since the suppression of the 
Constitutional Government of Naplc.^ the Austrian States of 
Italy have little reason to envy the Ncn))oIitans; and the French 
have still less to envy the fortune of Spain, since France has 
undertaken the task of introducing good ui dir into that unhappy 

1 
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‘ the bond which he signs with liis blood j As (he outline of 
‘ the character is granil and daring, the cxcciii ion is abrupt 
‘ and fearful. The thoughts arc vast and irregidar, and the 
‘ style halts and staggers under them. ’ *' 


AiiT. XI. L’Europe ct L’Amcrique cn l.S'i'i cl lS'i3. Par M. 
OE PiiADT, Ancieii Archcvcijue de Malincs. 51 vols. Svo. 
1824.. 


fti'c naturnlly led, on reading a title like this, to ask our- 
solves what is the design of the author. Arc we to be 
favoured with a picture of the sciences, arts an<l commerce, of 
the two worlds? or of their laws and institutions ? or with a 
sketch of their manners ? or an account of the soil and climate 
of these two ([uarters of the globe? No such matter. M. de 
I’radt condescends to no such vulgar and narrow themes; and 
deals only with those great questions that divide mankind. In 
his first Chapter, he discusses, in a few pages, the subject of 
* /i!ima?i sodctics ’—in the second, he throws a glance over l/ic 
'xorld, which occupies only six short pages. He then takes a 
more special, but still more hasty view of Europe, which is 
comprised in a few lines. lie docs not, however, rest satisfied 
with these distant prospects. After considering things in this 
general point of view, he proceeds to examine, in separate 
chapters, the different States of Eurojto and America: We 
have Russia and Guatimala, I’lussia and IJrazil, Chile and 
Austria. The smallest states have their chapter as well as the 
greatest, and Switzerland figures by the side of England. The 
most remarkable thing here is the total omission of Erancc. 
On looking anxiously for his chapter on that country, with 
which he must of course be best acainainlcd, wc were not a lit¬ 
tle surprised to find that M. de Pradl had left it out entirely ! 
This portentous omission we shall endeavour in the -setiucl to 
supply. 

Although M. do Pradt professes to treat of Europe and Ame¬ 
rica, he really discusses only a few of the )5olitical principles by 
which he is pleased to suppose that these two Continents are 
respectively distinguished. These arc, on the one hand, the 
views of the Holy Alliance, reduced to general maxims; and, 
on the other, the doctrines which place the foundation of Go¬ 
vernment in the will and interests of the People. The struggle 
of those principles, however, exists not only between the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe and that of America, but abo on the Euro¬ 
pean Continent itself, between the Governments and a large 
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part of ilu ir popnhuion. Wlial is to be the final result of that 
great stnigi^le, it would bo presumption perhaps to predict: 
but it caniu.t be without inU rest to collect and digest the facts, 
in past and present story, on wliich all rational anticipation 
must rest. 

The only G.-n'crnmcnls which 1\I. do Pradt considers as 
parts of the Holy Alliance, arc those of Russia, Austria and 
Prussia. I lo a.ssigns no reason for excluding from this Confe¬ 
deration the Governments of France, Naples, Spain, Portugal, 
and their dependencies; which seem to us, all of them, to be 
pursuing the same ends by th.o same means, in so far as they 
can command them. If there.be any distinction at all, it con¬ 
sists only in tlic greater or less degree of violence which they 
are prepared to emphn- for the accomplishment of their ends. 

What then arc irulj'tlio views of the Holy Alliance, and 
wh.at the means, by which they expect to obtain them ? The 
iniswer, if given in detail, might assume something of a compli¬ 
cated appearance, because each Govcrumcnl has interests and 
means, in .some measure pecidiar to itself; but it may safely be 
stated ill general, that each member of the Holy Alliance wishes 
to establish and to preserve within its own territory, Absolute 
Power by means of Military Force; though each slate may not 
act on its neiglibours, under the influence of the same immediate 
inlercsis. 

Nations, it should alwn 3 's be remembered, exercise on each 
otber a very important influence, without inteiuliiig, and almost 
without knowing that they do so. It is impossible that one na¬ 
tion should see another happier, freer .and better governed than 
itself, without envying its condition, and aspiring after the same 
iulvaiitages. The mere existence therefore of'a state enjoying 
jirospcriiy and good government in the neighbourhood of others, 
who do not enjoy them, must operate as a perpetual incentive 
to reform, and, if nccc.ssaiy, to revolution. Either the happi¬ 
ness of the former must be destroyed therefore, or the latter 
must in some way or other rise to its level: And this, in one 
word, is the reason that liberty finds it so difficult to gain a 
footing on the European Continent, and despotism in America. 

Tills tendencj’, however, which every government more or 
loss despotic has, lo surround itself with others more degraded 
than itself, and thus to secure itself from the influence of what 
it terms bad example, must at last meet with obstacles wliich are 
insurmountable. It is very true, that since the suppression of the 
Constitutional Guverninent of Naples, the Austrian States of 
Italy have little reason to envy the Neapolitans; and the French 
have still less to envy the fortune of Spain, since France has 
undertaken the task of introducing good order into that unhappy 
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fouMtry. But if the members of the Holy Alliance wish really 
to destroy the influence of bad example, they must go a little 
further. The same principle which led France to carry its arms 
into Spain, should lead Russia and Austria to adopt the same 
systeiri with (lermany and France. For there is still enough of 
hberty, even in these countries, to set a bad example to Austria 
anti Russia—and it is still worse with England. The influ¬ 
ence of the press is also a strong bond of union among nations; 
and until the despotic sovereigns of the Continent succeed in 
initcarhing their subjects to read, they never can believe them¬ 
selves secure from its operation, while England and America 
preserve their liberty. 

'I'lic ultimate consequences of the Holy Alliance are likely, we 
think, to be very dilferent from those which are contemplated 
either l)y its enemies or by its members; although at first sight, 
vve admit, that they are big with alarm and danger. In desjM)- 
tic states, the fear of insurrection is, in truth, the only check 
upon the monarch and his deputies; and were this check once 
withdrawn, tlierc is no excess to which they might not abandon 
themselves with iminmit}'. Now, the Holy Alliance does seem, 
fr)r the time, to secure its members from any apprehension of 
popular commotions. Each state requires only to have at haiul 
a force sullieient'to prevent surprise, and she may then bid de¬ 
fiance to insurrection; for she knows she is surrounded by an 
immense foreign army, ready to pour in upon her on the first 
signal. It is thus that Spain is kept in check by the armies 
of France; Italy by those of the House of Austria; Ciermiiny 
by the troops of Russia and Austria; while France herself is 
surrounded by all the armies of Europe; and the experience 
she has acquired must have taught her not rashly to provoke 
their hostility. Thus, each government, conscious of its secu- 
rily against the consequences of public discontent,—subject to 

no law,— consulting no opinion, and checked by no vain scru¬ 
ples of morality, may indulge its wishes without restraint. The 
king of Spain, restored to his power, may execute those whom 
he cai essed the evening before;—the king of Portugal may ba¬ 
nish his friends, and load with favours the men whom he de¬ 
nounced as public enemies; the King of France may proscribe 
those whom he has pardoned, and swear eternal fidelity to the 
Charter, and trample it under foot—once at least in every year ; 
the King of Prussia, after exciting his subjects to resist a fo- 
reign yoke by the promise of a constitution, may shut up in his 
state-prisons any one who happens to have a more retentive me¬ 
mory than hinpsclf; and the Emperor of Austria may imprison, 
or put to death at his pleasure, those who have been convicted 
of attachment to their country.—All of them, in short, may, 
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with apparent impunity, violate their engagements, and, at the 
same time, accuse their subjects of treachery ! 

The new relations which the Holy Alliance has established 
among the Continental governments, have not only changed the 
ancient order of things, but altered the old meaning of words. 
A king, who obeys the general laws of society, and respects, 
either through choice or necessity', the rules of justice, is un 
roi esclave! but a king, who comes in the train of a foreign 
army, or mingles with a faction, which owes its triumph to mi¬ 
litary force, is nn roi Hire ; —as if the liberty of a king consist¬ 
ed only in bis power of doing wrong ! To break an oath, which 
has been extorted by despotism, is trcasoii —but to violate the 
oath which binds the monarch to govern according to the laws, 
is a noble assertion of Ubertij —even though the violator should 
be .also the author of the laws ! 

The operations of the Holy Alliance are not confined to the 
suppression of popular movements. It is its object also to coun¬ 
teract every attempt on the part of any of its members to amelio¬ 
rate the national institutions. The King of Naples, when sur¬ 
rounded by his brethren at the Congress, declares that the pro¬ 
mises he bad made to his subjects were intentionally false; that 
be had sworn fidelity to the constitution, only to secure to him¬ 
self the moans of subverting it—that he had promised to the 
Neapolitans to attend the Congress, to avert the storm with which 
their liberties were threatened, but that, in fad, he came there 
only to invoke the assistance of an Austrian army to stifle them in 
blood. The king of Spain, who styled himself free in the midst of 
the Cortes, called himself equally free when plaeed by the Frcneli 
in the hands of his confessor and the army of the Faith—and re¬ 
tracted at once every thing he had asserted before. We do not 
pretend to determine which of these declarations—or whether 
nnv of them—was true: But we must be allowed to say, that 

had the constitution of Spain, of Portugal, and of Naples, been 
framed spontaneously by the sovereigns of these countries—had 
they really emanated, in the language of the Holy Allies, from 
the free grace of their monarchs,—they would not, on that ac¬ 
count, have been less certainly overthrown by that apostolical 
brothel hood. Wc are (juite willing’lo believe, that the Emperor 
of Austria b.as a great afleetion for the King of Naples; that 
he feels a personal gratification in seeing him exercising an un¬ 
limited power over his subjects, and disposing at his pleasure 
of their persons and property. But we must be permitted to 
doubt whether he is influenced merely by fraternal regard when 
he marches his armies into the Neapolitan territory. These 
royalarc unknown, even in romance. The case is 
the same with regard to the invasion of Spain by the French. 
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\Vc have no iloubt that there exists a strong personal sympathy 
between Louis and his cousin of Spain, and that tlie French 
ministry arc strongly attached to the government of Spain and 
the soldiers of the Faith. But we cannot quite believe that Louis 
XVIII. and his ministers would have wasted men and money 
merely to restore to Ferdinand and his monkish associates the 
pleasures of arbitrary power?—to enable him, for example, to pro¬ 
scribe theConstitutionali .ls, and to hang Riogo on a gallows sixty 
feet high?—No. The real object of Austria and the Holy Al¬ 
liance in overturning the Constitutional government of Naples, 
and restoring arbitrary power, was to destroy what they term 
‘ moral contagion-, ’—to withdraw from the other Italian States, 
the dangerous spectacle of a more just and protecting govern¬ 
ment. Had the constitution of Naples continued to exist, they 
felt that the rest of Italy must either have shaken oft’ the yoke 
of Austria, or obtained from it a similar constitution. In the 
same way, the object of the French ministry, and of the Holy 
Alliance, in making war on Spain, was to put a stop to another 
of these sources of moral contagion, and to save France from the 
demoralizing influence of a National Assembly, which ventured 
to think for itselli and to consult the interests of its country. 

It was of no consequence, in this question, whether the Kings 
of Spain and of Naples had acted freely and voluntarily, or not. 
Had the constitutions of these countries emanated from their 
sovereigns and their ministers alone, would this have in any 
way alibcted the existence of the moral contagion which was 
dreaded by the Holy Alliance ? Could it have prevented the 
iinreforracd governments from becoming unpopular by the con¬ 
trast, or lessened the disposition of their subjects to amend 
them ? On the contrary, its effects must have been to increase 
these tendencies, by increasing their confidence in the sincerity 
of the new governments. The wars against Spain and Naples 
then would have c(|ually taken place, had the constitutions of 
these states been framed by their kings. The Holy Alliance 
would still have declared, without hesitation, that these mo- 
tiavchs had not been free ; and, in order to restore them to 
liberty, would have placed them in the hands of military keep¬ 
ers of their own. The consequence to be drawn from this is 
indeed a fearful one,—that every member of the Holy Alliance 
is perfectly at liberty to destroy the laws of his country, if they 
are good; but that no one can venture to ameliorate them, 
liowever wretched they may be. The Prussian government, 
for instance, may destroy the few good laws that are still to be 
found in that kingdom; but the first attempt to grant to its 
subjects the long promised constitution, would be the signal for 
tiie immediate advance of the armies of the Holy Alliance, to 
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break tlie fetters wliicli government bad voluntarily agreed to 
wear. And thus the progress of civilization on the Continent 
must ultimately be determined by the condition of the rudest 
and most barbarous of its communities, and every thing brought 
at last to the level of Russia, of Austria, of Hungary, and of 
conquered and corrupted Poland ! 

The Holy Alliance, while it thus links governments more 
closely together, docs all it can to se|>aratc and keep asunder 
their subjects, tind to keep every nation in the dark as to the 
true sentiments and condition of every other. By the help of 
alien bills and passports, no person can travel or remain in 
any state without the express pcrmi"-ion of its rulers. The 
subjects of every monarch are marked, like cattle, with their 
master’s mark ; and these masters have agreed to stop and de¬ 
liver up any runaways that may be found on their premises. 
More than one Englishman has already been prevented from 
visiting France, because his political opinions happened to differ 
from those of the Vicompte de Chateaubriand. We have lately 
seen an cx(iuisitc specimen of the style in which political cx- 
coniniunications are now issued by the head of the Holy brother¬ 
hood ; and the truth is, that there are states in Europe where a 
traveller is even less secure than among sav.ngcs; unless he be 
protected by that happy ignoi ance or apathy to which the piou.s 
confederates are labouring to reduce their subjects, and which the 
Emperor of Austria .so warmly recommends to his academicians. 

But it is in their commercial relations, that this national se¬ 
paration begins chiefly to be felt, and tlneatens daily to become 
more sensible. The Holy Alliance has not been entered into 
for mere vanity; nor is the possc.ssion of absolute power coveted 
for puri..jses of ostentation. It professes, inileed, to act in the 
name of the Hohj Ti initt/; and every step it takes is in obe¬ 
dience to the decrees of Providence ;—but when we look be¬ 
yond this mystical jargon, we perceive that its object is of a less 
spiritual nature. The budget is still the chief consideration. 
Money is still the master-spirit that puts in motion the diplo¬ 
matists of the Congress—the generals that march to the de- 
.struction of Spain, the disinterested Champions of the Faith, 
and the ministers who mount the Irilmne to deliver homilies in 
the style of Atala. To make the revenue as large as possible, 
and to pocket as much of it as possible, is the universal prin¬ 
ciple of action. The French Ultras triumphed over Spain; 
and the first speech they made to their master was simply this, 
‘ Sire, le clerge demande de I’argent; et la fidelite vous prie de 
♦'ne pas oublier <|ue vous lui cn avez promi. ’ * 

* Address of the Chamber of Deputies. 
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Tlie Holy Alliance, then, must have money—and tliey must 
have much money. For this purpose taxes are necessary ; and 
these taxes have, all over the Continent at least, had the effect 
of diminishing the commercial intercourse with other nations. 
Since taxes have multiplied in France, for instance, the French 
Government has been obliged to impose importation duties on 
foreign articles, so heavy, as almost to amount to a prohibition. 
And thus, while the progress of political economy should convince 
nations that they are mutually interested in exchanging their com¬ 
modities, and that all prohibitory laws must sooner or later be 
fatal to commerce; the wasteful expenditure of governments, 
and their ignorant exactions, place a barrier between the nations 
of Europe, and tend to render every kind of commercial inter¬ 
course impossible. 

The most alarming consideration, however, of all, is, that the 
Force which the Holy Alliance is enabled to wield, would seem 
to render its operation irresistible and eternal. According to 
the calculation of M. de Pradt, the governments of Austria, 
Prussia and Russia, have at least fj'tcen hundred thousand troops 
at their disposal; and if we add to this number about 300,000 
which France can command, together with the supplies from 
the smaller Slates, which follow in the rear of the great—if we 
consider, that in none of the Continental States do there exist 
any institutions by which the action of this power can be con¬ 
trolled—that in all of them the governments direct arbitrarily 
the course of general education—and that the clergy uniformly 
cooperate with the government, and give the sanctions of reli¬ 
gion to the maxims of despotism—we shall indeed be struck 
with terror at the colossal power which is thus arrayed on the 
side of tyranny, and the absolute helplessness of those who are 
its victims; and can hardly help fearing that Europe is des¬ 
tined to follow the example of Asia, and to become the prey of 
a few despots and their satellites. 

‘ Rome, ’ says M. de Pradt, ‘ dirigea le monde du haul de son 
char de victoire ; pendant vingt ans, Charles Quint tint bicn haul 
les renes de I’Europe ; Louis XIV. a la fleur de I’age, au faite de la 
renomm^e, voulut saisir la direction de son terns: 11 fut repousse ; 
la domination retomba sur la civilization, qu’en efiet il a beaucoup 
avance. Napoleon a joui incontcstablemcnt de ce pouvoir dirigeant; 
et a excrce du haut de ses huit cents mille baionettes, ct des pres¬ 
tiges de son genie ; pendant quatorze ans toute foccupation fut de 
la suivre ou de I’arreter. Le siege de la direction est deplace aujourd’- 
hui; et comme le monde a toujours cede a la superjorite constatcc 
de la puissance, elle reside maintenant dans le pouvoir qui reunit 
quinze cents mille baionettes,—et par consequent, dans les trois j)uis- 
sances (la Russie, I’Autriche et la Prussc) qui disposcut de cette 
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masse inouie de forces ; car I’est la plus grande collection do forces 
huinaincs quo le monde ait encore vue—les forces ne devant pas 
etre com|)tecs par le nombre seul, mais de plus par leur qualite, et 
a ce dernier egard rien ne manque a celles des trois puissances qui 
forment le fond dc la Sainte Alliance, et qui sotit les scales dont je 

traite dans cet article.Les trois puissances comptent plus do 

quatre vingt millions de sujets ; chez dies, le principe du gouvern- 
inent est absolu, le mode militaire; les liommes sont guerriers, ex- 
perimentes, dcsponiblcs a toute lieure; radministration pourvue de 
ressorts, forme et bicn disposee pour I’action ; I’obeissancc passee en 
habitude, dc toutes les choses la plus favourable aux gouveme- 
nients. ’ 

We quote, and we state these tilings, however, rather to 
show that we are aware of the dangers to which liberty is ex¬ 
posed, than to inspire any doubt of her ultimate triumph. 
I'lie grounds of our confidence in her cause we have re¬ 
cently explained at some length, in our observations on the 
present policy and future fate of arbitrary governments;*' 
and we shall not now resume them. The sum is, that know¬ 
ledge is indestructible, and that liberty is inseparable from 
knowledge ; and that all (he interests which support the cause of 
tyranny must gradually wear away, while those which point to 
freedom must increase, in the progress of civilization. The Holy 
Allies themselves have an instinctive and painful sense of tliis 
gieat truth;—and have banded together accordingly, much 
more from a sense of their weakness than from the pride of 
their strength. What, indeed, is their alliance, but a contract 
of mutual afsurance against great and imminent perils?—what else 
the true meaning of their atrocious engagements, when reduced 
to plain language ? It is worth wliile to look a little at this,—that 
we may the better feel both the enormity of their pretensions, and 
the impossibility of their permanent success. Had this celebrated 
contract, instead of being framed by a Jesuit, been drawn up in 
explicit terms by a notary, it must have run pretty much as fol¬ 
lows. ‘ We, the parlies hereto subscribing, legitimate Sove- 
‘ reigns and absolute masters of our respective kingdoms. Con- 
‘ sidering that the people of all countries have a diseased ap- 
‘ petite for freedom, and are sometimes bold enough to revolt 
‘ against the commands of their masters,—and that, in conse- 
‘ quence of this evil propensity, it has happened more than 
‘ once that certain kings have lost their crowns, and been de- 
‘ prived of their legitimate possessions; that the house of Tar- 
‘ quin, for example, was driven from Rome on certain frivolous 
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‘ pretences, thereby occasioning an anarchy of several centu- 
‘ vies; and that, even after the restoration of legitimate or- 
‘ der by the Ciesai's, this spirit of insubordination still con- 
‘ tinned to manifest itself, to the great injury and damage of 
‘ Nero, Olho, Vitcllius, and sundry other lawful sovereigns. 

‘ Considering also, that, in modern times, examples no less 
‘ fatal have occurred; that the English have banished the houso 
‘ t)f Stuart, for no better reason, than that a prince of that fami- 
‘ ly, in the exercise of his undoubted rights, proposed to com- 
‘ pel his people to think as he did, and to give up to his disposal 
‘ their persons and property; which treasonable conduct, on 
‘ the part of the English, was aggravated l)y the circumstance, 

‘ that the said prince, in the plenitude of his goodness, did ad- 

* mitthat he was responsible to God for the exorcise of his said 
‘ legitimate power; that the House of Bourbon in the same 
‘ manner fell a victim, more lately, to the spirit of rebellion, 

‘ and might have forfeited for ever its legitimate authority, had 
‘ it not been twice rcjdaccd on the throne by the bayonets of 
‘ tbe allied armies. Considering, farther, that it has for some 
‘ time past been treasonably published and proclaimed, that the 
‘ pco])le are not the absolute property of their sovereigns, but are 
‘ maslers of their property, their persons, their consciences, and 
‘ their industry, with other false and sophistic!)! maxims of the 
‘ same nature, dangerous to the security of all good government; 
‘ and that the subjects of certain states have carried their auda- 
‘ cions pretensions so far, as to demand certain deeds, called 
‘ Constitutions, with the view of ciixuniscribing the power of 
‘ their august sovereigns :—We, the High Contracting Parties, 
‘ have entered into a contract of mutual assurance against the 
‘ insubordination of our subjects, to the ed’cct, and of the tenor 
‘ folhnving, viz. 

‘ Primo, We hereby guarantee to each other the fidl and 
‘ entire exercise of Absolute Power over our respective subjects ; 

* and if any of the parties shall not, at present, be in the posscs- 
‘ sion of such power, the others hereby bind themselves to us- 
‘ sist him in obtaining it.' 

‘ Accujido, If it shall at any time happen that the people 
‘ should show symptoms of revolt, either on aecount ol’ their 
‘ inability to pay taxes, or their refusal to conform to a religion 
‘ which they believe to be false, or upon alleged invasion of 
‘ their persons or jiroperty, or any other vain and frivolous pre- 
‘ text of the same kind, we, the High Contracting Parties, mu- 

* tually engage to employ the whole of our joint forces to re- 

* duce and bring back the said subjects to their obedience, and 
‘ to reestablish their sovereign in the full exercise of his abso- 
‘ lute and legitimate rights. 
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‘ Teiiio, ir, for any of the reasons above mentioned, or any 
‘ other reasons whatever, any people shall demand from their 
‘ Sovereign, under the name of Constitution, any political or- 
‘ ganization capable of limiting the powers of the king or his 
‘ ministers, the high contracting parties engage to assist the 
‘ prince so situated, to deliver him from all compulsion, and to 
‘ furnish him with such a force as shall enable him to proscribe 
‘ all malecontcnts, to confiscate their property, and to put to 
‘ death all those with whom he may be dissalisficil, especially 
‘ if they pretend to have assisted him in his distress, or to have 
‘ received from him oaths and assurances of gratitude and 
‘ friendship. 

‘ Q,uar(o, Each of the higii contracting parties binds him- 
‘ self to the rest to mainiain absolute power in its full vigour 
‘ within his own dominions: and should any one or more of 
‘ the said parties be prevailed on to limit his power by laws or 
‘ constitutions, the others hereby engage, instantly to declare 
‘ him enslaved, and—with or without his consent—to deliver 
‘ him from bondage as soon as possible. 

‘ Qiditlo, Each of the high contracting parties engages to 
‘ support a suflicient army lor the assistance of all kings in dis- 
‘ tress, who feel themselves trammelled in the exercise of their 
‘ iegitiraate power, by the letters of a Constitution.’ 

Such in substance is the deed, which has received the name 
of the Holt) AlUanre, and which its authors liavc placed under 
the protection of///e//'/Ay Ttindtj! It amounts plainly to an 
unconditional engagement on die part o!' the Continental So¬ 
vereigns, to assist each other against their subjects in every e- 
vent, and whatever may have been the cause of revolt—since 
there is no tribunal to jiulgc between the prince and the peo))le. 
But is it possible that such a compact should be lasting ? or that 
the result of a contest between Nations ami iiilcrs should long 
bo doubtful ? In their first dxiillation over the completed 
scheme, and, while still profiting by the reasonable union 
into which they were driven by their fears of Napoleon, their 
designs may appear practicable, and niay even be attended 
with some success. But in the nature of things this combina¬ 
tion cannot be permanent; and is even likely, vve think, to pre¬ 
cipitate those very changes which it was devised to prevent. 

In addition to the discontents that spring naturally from oppresi- 
sion and misgovernment, it is plain that, by this system, there will 
be added, in every country, the still fiercer and more ungovernable 
discontent wliich arises from the impatience of foreign interfer¬ 
ence, and the intolerable indignity of being dragooneil into sla¬ 
very on their own soil, by strangers whom they detest and de. 
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spise. Even the sovereigns who retain, along with their love of 
power, the least spark of that pride and national partiality which 
often attends it, must share in this feeling, and come at last to 
disdain being indebted for their authority to the arms and the 
insolence of strangers. It is obvious too, that though there is 
a fine appearance of cordiality among those new allies, in this 
their honey moon of endearment, causes of disunion and quar¬ 
rel will inevitably arise in no long time, from those very prin¬ 
ciples of unjust aggression and uncontrolled self-will, in which 
they now abet each other. And what then will be the condition 
of those unhappy princes, who, from an undue love of power, 
have thrown away the only safe or natural means of maintaining 
it? How many base compliances and painful sacrifices must 
they submit to, at the hands of those who can plausibly re¬ 
proach them with having saved them from the merited resent¬ 
ment of their subjects? or with what hopes can they at last 
appeal to that injured people, whom th(^ had not only of them¬ 
selves oppressed, but subjected to that last humiliation, of bind-- 
ing them in foreign shackles? Even while there is peace be¬ 
tween the governments, there must be hostility between the na¬ 
tions,—and even between the native and the foreign troops, 
whose joint efforts are necessary to repress their discon¬ 
tent. This is already apparent in Spain, the first and the 
easiest experiment on which the Allies have ventured. If 
these things are done in the green leaf, what shall it be in 
the dry ? Or, is it not obvious that tyrannical thrones, in¬ 
stead of being made more secure by this contrivance, will 
ultimately be exposed to a double measure of insecurity ? In 
their natural state, the threat of foreign aggression tends to u- 
nite the rulers and thcjsuhjects, by their common feelings of na¬ 
tional pride and antipathj-. But now, the ruler is himself iden¬ 
tified with the foreigners, and haled as their unnatural insti¬ 
gator against the honour and tlie rights of his people. When¬ 
ever their extraneous support is withdrawn, therefore, the go¬ 
vernment mist fall; and, while the provocation to revolt is thus 
immeasurably increased, the sovereign is made absolutely de¬ 
pendent on the caprice and folly of an unprincipled ally. 

It should never be forgotten either, that those armies, on wliich 
the whole system continually depends, are not—except perhaps 
in Russia—mere tools or machines, that must necessarily obey 
the hand that moves them. They too are men, and in some 
measure citizens; and must share in the lights that are growing 
all over the world. Their very interchange must hasten this 
illumination. The soldiers of Russia must become leSs apt in¬ 
struments of pure despotism for their services in France and Ger- 
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many; and the more enlightened troops of these nations can 
scarcely return from a mission into more degraded regions, 
without being deeply impressed with the miseries and dan¬ 
gers of tyranny. 

Accordingly, the Holy Allies themselves are plainly distrust¬ 
ful of the sufficiency oi that force, by the magnitude of which 
the friends of liberty are so much disconcerted. This proceeds 
no doubt from their consciousness, both of the terrible force their 
proceedings are necessarily raising up to oppose it, and of the 
nnsoundness of a great part of that which looks so formidable at 
a distance. Nothing indeed, we apprehend, is so fallacious as 
that appearance of stability by which those governments are 
now surrounded, or that air of contented submission which 
seems to hang over their subjects. They arc all in truth rotten 
at the heart; and not to be relied on, even in those quarters 
in which their apparent strength is most imposing. They 
know this too well enough—and this is the key to their confe¬ 
derations and corruptions—their pitiful severities and contemp¬ 
tible alarms. M. I>e Pradt has disclosed something of this as 
to some of those powers—but he has said nothing of France— 
hitherto the most active and enterprising of the whole, and un¬ 
doubtedly the most formidable for wealth, talent, and military 
genius. It is worth while, therefore, to consider a little in detail 
the true state of its present government, and the actual strength 
and security of that system, which seems, for the moment, to 
have triumphed over all opposition. In the course of this exa¬ 
mination, we shall probably be able to explain the grounds 
on which we hold the Holy Alliance to be big with danger to 
its authors, more satisfactorily than by following out any farther 
the general observations in which we have hitherto been eiigaged. 

Were we to judge of the inconstancy of the French nation, 
from the variety of governments to which it has been subjected 
since the Revolution, it would be difficult to speak of it in terms 
of sufficient reprobation. At onetime, the enthusiastic admirers 
and defenders of American liberty,—at another, the partisans 
of a constitutional monarchy;—sometimes idolizing the bril¬ 
liancy of a military despotism,—sometimes recalling the dreams 
of chivalry, and regretting its ancient aristocracy,—it seemed 
to receive, with erju.al delight, the Monarchical constitution 
of 17t)l,—the Directorial constitution of 1795,—the Military 
constitution of 1800—and the Charter of 1814. On the return 
of Buonaparte ■ from Elba, in the month of May 1815, the 
Chamber of Representatives were Liberals to a man. When 
the Bourbons re-entered Paris, three months afterwards, they 
were all .dm/ocralsAt the elections of 1818 and 1819, none 
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but Liberals were returned. In 1824 the deputies were all Ul¬ 
tras. 

After this, it may appear a little extravagant to say, that we 
believe that there has always existed, and does now exist, in the 
great body of the French nation, a pretty firm and unalterable 
adherence to those principles and opinions which the growing 
intelligence of the last century had been long maturing; and 
which broke out, perhaps umler unfavourable circumstances, at 
the era of the Revolution. Yet such we l)elicvc to be the fact; 
and those who are best acquainted with the coiui'ry, will be the 
readiest to agree with us. It is to be sure impossible, that in 
any nation there can exist an absolute unity of opinion. Every 
where there must be diflcrenccs in fortune, in rank, in educa¬ 
tion, in religion, and, above all, in political opinion. If these 
dilferences exist even in the smallest societies, they must be pe¬ 
culiarly visible in a nation containing thirty millions of inhabi¬ 
tants, where the very languages of the dilfercnt provinces are 
distinct, and the inhabitants of one can scarcely understand that 
of another. Every feeling, and every opinion which has been 
manifested during the last thirty-five years, continues, we be¬ 
lieve, to exist pretty much to the .same extent as eve In Fr.ance; 
though the course of events has, at dilfercnt times, brought dif¬ 
ferent parties more prominently into view. The nation has al¬ 
ways appeared to take a colour I'rom the ruling party; but, un¬ 
der the name of the nation, these were, in reality, merely the 
adherents of the conquering party—the rest were compelled to 
be silent. Ruonaparte, on his return from Elba, saw his palace 
surrounded by 10 or 12,000 men, who came there to join in his 
triumph, or to satisly their curiosity. Three months afterwards 
the Bourbons were attended by a crowd of the same kind, rea¬ 
dy to applaud their success, or anxious to see what sort of fi¬ 
gure they made among the Allies who had brought them back 
from Ghent. But docs this prove any inconsistency or fluctua¬ 
tion in national opinions ? Not in the least. It shows only, that 
in a city containing G or 700,000 inhabitants, there are some 
who are adherents of Buonaparte, some who are attached to 
the Bourbons, some who are amused by any spectacle, and 
some who are ready to sell their applauses to the highest bid¬ 
der. But no one of these, we conceive, are entitleu to stand 
for the nalion. 

In France, we should never forget that the state of the commu¬ 
nity has always been very different from that of England. Wlien 
their Revolution took place, all popular institutions had long 
been swept away by the usurpations of the Crown. There were 
no municipal administrations—no popular elections— no kind 
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of deliberative assrt.ibly—nothing but a few corporation', with¬ 
out unity or connexion, fit only to impose additional fetters.on 
industry, and which the people were ready to abolish as soon as 
they had the power. This total want of political institutions 
produced a corresponding absence of all constitutional habits. 
The first assembly was therefore obliged to organize every 
thing—from the iniiniciitalily of the smallest village to the 
powers of the sovereign and his ministers; and it is true e- 
nough, that they were disposed to use this power so as to in¬ 
sure the triumph of the particular opinions they entertained; 
and their example has been followed by every government which 
has succeeded it for the sjiacc of 30 years. Each has made its 
arrangements according to its own peculiar views, and brought 
into power the men who appeared most favourable to its de¬ 
signs. But the popularity, and consequently the stability of 
government, is never to be judged of by the sentiments of those 
who conduct it, either in the executive departments, or in the 
legislative assemblies; but by one or other of those criteria— 
Is/, by the degree of influence which the people are allowed to 
possess in elections—which m.ay be called the theoretical test; 
and, 2r/, the usual or uniform result of political dissentious, 
when the aid of foreign troops has not been called in to settle 
the dispute—which is the test of practice. Circumstances may 
concur to throw doubt iqxm the indications of cither of these 
tests, taken separately—but where they coincide, and especially 
for any considerable period of time, the tamcliision may be 
taken as infallible. 

Were we to estimate the strength of the ruling party in 
France, from the number of its adherents who hold office, or 
sit in the legislative, bodies, we should supjio.sc it to be im¬ 
mense. If, on the contrary, we. judge of it by past events, by 
the numbers of its avowed opponents, and by the eflbi-ts which 
it is compelletl to make to preserve its ascendancy, we should 
soon be convinced that its weakness is really extreme, and that 
the fabric of government is liable to be overthrown by the 
slightest accident. Many people are inclined to believe,* that 
it is to the llevolutimi that the overthrow of the aristocracy, 
ami the minute division of landed property, are to be ascribed ; 
but nothing can be more erroneous. It was not the philoso¬ 
phers nor the Jacobins that destroyed the power of the nobi¬ 
lity ; it was legitimate kings and their ministers, Imuis Xlll. 
and XIV., Cardinal Richelieu and their successors. In 1789, 
the true ari.stocratic influence was already extinct; the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly merely proclaimed its tall; and abolished the 
name, when the thing itself had ceased to exist. The slender 
Fcnmant ol aristocracy, the possessor* of name* once pote'nt^ 
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were so sensible of their helplessness, Unit (hey made no at- 
teiii[)t to resist the torrent. .Some, whose talents and virtues 
{rave them an inlluenee independent of their rank, at once de¬ 
clared for the new order of things; others submitted in silence, 
or sought refuge in the ranks of foreign armies—but none at¬ 
tempted opposition. France had afterwards to sustain a war 
of twenty-five years ; but in all her vicissitudes of victory and 
dei’eat, the party which is now the ruling one, remained un¬ 
noticed,—or was known only as the tool of Ibreigners, and fol¬ 
lowing in the wake of tlieir armies. 

A Deputy of tlie opposition has said, that the Bourbons 
were received with distrust by the French nation in 1814; but 
tliis, we think, is a mistake. 'I’he members of the old National 
Assemblies—tlie jiossessors of national property, who remem¬ 
bered the old regime, might pei‘ha]is feel some distrust; but 
the bulk of the nation, those who had taken no leading part in 
the early events of the Revolution, and those whose recollec¬ 
tions did not extend forty years back, were certainly influenced 
by no such feelings. 'File former had forgotten tiie Bourbons 
entirely ; the hitter had never known them. It was a singular 
spectacle to sec, on the first restoration, some of the old parti¬ 
sans of the family labouring to excite the enthusiasm of the 
people for their ancient masters ; and to mark the naivete and 
indillerence with which men of thirty and thirty-five years of 
age asked them—‘ Who is Louis XVI! I.? Who is the Count 
‘ d’Ai tois ? Arc they near relations of Louis XVl. ? Are they 
‘married? Have they children? Whence do they come? 
‘ What did they do during the Revolution ? ’—and similar ques¬ 
tions, which showed at once how completely they had forgot¬ 
ten the old dynasty, and with what indillerence they witnessed 
its restoration. But this forgetfulness had one good efiect—it 
induced many to give credit to the first jnomises made by (lo- 
vernment. This credulity, which is inherent in every jieople 
among whom principle is respected, and the oppression which 
the nation had experienced iluring the last years of the Inqie- 
rial Government, even gave the Bourbons a temporary popu- 
larit}'’. 

But the Holy Alliance was not then in existence; and 
the Northern Mouarchs, on their entry into Paris, hail de¬ 
clared themselves favourable to the liberty of the people. 'I'lie 
faction which now engrosses power, and appears so formidable, 
was still unnoticed. In the Chamber of Deputies it had no in¬ 
fluence; and its existence was indicated only by jirivate in¬ 
trigues—by secret menaces against the meuibers of the first 
Legislative Assembly, and the possessors of the national pro- 
jterty—and by the declamatory invectives of a contemplible 
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journal. 7'lie Court, however, was secretly promoting the 
views of this party—weeding out by degrees from the army the 
old generals who possessed the confidence of the soldiers, and 
replacing them by emigrants who had fought in the ranks of 
the enemy, or the leaders of lliose bands which, during the 
Revolution, were known by the name of Chmians. It was in 
these circumstances that Buonaparte, reappeared on the coast 
of France, and rallied around him the j)ctasants who trembled 
for their jjroperty under the Bourbon government—the work¬ 
men whose industry had been stimulated by the effect of re¬ 
strictive commercial laws—and the soldiers who were sent to 
oppose him. 

Where were the partisans of the old regime at this criticiil 
moment ?—the men who conceive that tiiey form an aristo¬ 
cracy, because they advance magnificent pretensions, and look 
with contempt on knowhalge ? Did they fly to arms ? Did 
they rally round them their dependents and vassals—the culti¬ 
vators of their estates—or even their se)'vants ? No, they all 
sought safety in flight; and yet on this occasion they had no 
reason to dread the fury of a popular insurrection. 'I'he great 
body of the nation, the merchants, the men of property and in¬ 
telligence, witnessed the return of Buonaparte, not with joy, 
but teri'or. Even the peasants, while they rose in some de¬ 
partments, threatened no one with outrage. Why then did 
these devoted adherents of legitimate monarchy, who are now 
said to form the mass of the nation, surrender the cause with- 
»)iit striking a blow in its defence ? I low was it possible that 
a (iovernnient, which had at its disposal a revenue of nearly a 
thousand millions of i'rancs, which possessed the exclusive aj)- 
pointment to ofliccs, and the mdimited direction of the .lour- 
nals, and every nusins by vvliich public opinion is influenced, 
.should be overturned without a drop of l.loodshed ? It was, 
as it could be, only because its supiK)rtcrs were utterly con- 
tcm])tible, anil incapable of resistance. The greater jiart of 
this pretended aristocracy had done nothing but talk of their 
wretchedness since the return of the Bourbons. They' were 
rein-esenti'd bj^ their organ, the ^'icomte de Chateaubriand, 
‘ se rechauffant aux rayons du soleil de leur jtatrie, comme des 
‘ mendians Espagnols,—seul bien (|ue lour cut procure la resto- 
‘ ration de la dynaslie legitime.’ But misery is seldom a 
strong principle of devotion in any country, particularly when 
it is couirled with insolent pretension. 

Finding the support of their nobility hopeless, and deserted 
by the army, the Bourbons looked elsewdiere for assistance. 
The twelve legions of the National Ciiiard of Baris, amount¬ 
ing to about 30,000 men, were assembled in their ijuarlers; 
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and tlie Conipte d’Artois was deputed to make a last appeal to 
their feelings in favour of the legitimate jnonarchy. lie tra¬ 
versed their ranks accordingly, followed by his aiiles-de-camp, 
and loudly invoked the assistance of the men who had long been 
devoted to his family. His efforts were unavailing. The Guards 
preserved a mournful silence, and continued immovable. Only 
four or five individuals stept forward from the ranks—and in¬ 
stantly stept biick again, as if ashamed of the insignificance of 
their number ! At T.yons a similar experiment was made, 
with no better success. The C’ount d’Artois, on that occasion, 
was deserted even by his suite, and would have returned alone 
to Paris, but ibr the devotion ol' a single gendarme, who dis¬ 
dained to leave him in that situation—and who soon afterwards 
received from Buonaparte the star of the Legion of Honour for 
this piece of courageous fidelity. All were, not equally indiffe¬ 
rent, it is tnie. Some [viipils of the Kcole de Droit took arms 
—the De])ulies and opposition writers did what they could to 
prop the falling cause: but all was unavailing. The grandees, 
who had been created by the Abbe de Moutestiuieu some 
months before, to form a Chamber of Peers, quietly retired 
from their seats; and one of them, who had been an uniform 
supporter of the measures of Government, remarked on his re¬ 
treat—‘ II elait cviilcni que n la dcvail (irriver; dc/mis lew rc~ 
‘ tour, CCS gens la n’out fait qua de so/tises.’ 

At last the battle of ^Vaterloo brought into Paris the English, 
Belgian, Dutch, and Prussian troops;—the armies of Austria 
came up, though tardily, from the East—thtit of Spain from 
the South ; all the troops of Eui’ojte, in a word, (not even ex¬ 
cepting those of Switzei-land), poured in upon Erancc. Jn the 
rear of these armies came again the monai'chy-men,—eager for 
vengeance and for plunder—and rtnidy to throw themselves on 
Prance as on a prey which Europe had given them to devour. 
Those who had not fled, then peeped from their hiding-places. 
Their wives and daughters w'ere seen mingling with the invad¬ 
ing armies; alfeclionately jvressing hands still fed with the 
blood of their countrymen, and blending their cries of joy 
with the thunder of the mintis, which announced the destruc¬ 
tion of the public monuments. * 

The Chamber of Deputies, which existed at the flight of the 
Bourbons, was now dissolved, as too moderate; and the ruling 
faction, which had already made itself master of all public em¬ 
ployments, formed a Chamber which has acquired a disgraceful 


• One of the handsomest bridges in Paris was mined by the Prus¬ 
sians, and only saved, it is said, by the interference of the Duke of 
Wallingtpn. 
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celebrity in France, under the title of the Chamber of 1815. 
This Assembly, in whicb the whole force of the opposition was 
reduced to three or four members who were not allowed to 
speak, distinguished itself only by its proscriptions,—which it 
w'as pleased to term aimicsties —^l)y some absurd and atrocious 
laws, which government was afterwards obliged to repeal, and 
by the i'onnation of projects w hich it never found time to exe¬ 
cute. 'I’he faction, so lately unheard of, now appeared om¬ 
nipotent. It encountered no ojjposition, within the walls of 
the Chamber, nor without. But, to show on how unsubstan¬ 
tial a foundation its power actually rested, it is only neces- 
•sary to add, that as soon as it threatened (he lile of a favou¬ 
rite, who had recently been elevated to the ministry, it sunk at 
once, and was annihilated by tin; dissolution of the Chamber. 
'I'his terrible aristocracy, that seemed to I'ule w ith a reel of iron 
one of the greatest of the Continental nations, and to overturn 
at its pleasure any party that jirofessed pi'ineiides ditferent i'rom 
its own, was dissipated like smoke by the breath of M. Deca- 
zes ! Another and a more com|)laisant Chamber succeeded it; 
for it was, in substance, chosen by the minister himself,—the 
)>refects having been authorized by an ordonnance to choose 
the electoral bodies as they should see proper. 

'I'he fall of the Imperial dynasty had left France still un- 
jirovided with any political institutions. Every thing had been 
organized to suit the action of a military despotism. In 1817, 
till' more intelligent friends of the Bourbon family, convinced 
that this dynasty could not subsist without the support of some 
mixture of popular and aristocratical establishments, I'ramed 
an election law, conferring the right of voting on every citizen 
above 30 years of age, who paid taxes to the amount of 300 
francs. I'his law was certainly not dcmocratical; but, on the 
contrary, dccitledly aristocratical in its principle; since it li¬ 
mited the elective franchise to about 90,000 individuals, out of 
a population of about thirty millions. Thus, only one individual 
out of every 3.50 had the right of voting; and even that was fet¬ 
tered by certain qualifications. The vote could be given only 
in favour of a person at least 40 years of age, and paying 1000 
francs of direct taxes. This system excluded from all influence 
and participation in public aftiiirs the great body of the nation, 
and many even of the more enlightened classes of society, men 
of smalt landed property, capitalists, annuitants, physicians, 
lawyers, and men of letters. But still it called into action a 
fair proportion of the intelligence and independence of the na¬ 
tion, In the large commercial towns, it led to the choice 
of men of extensive influence, from their industry or their 
capital; in the agricultural departments, to that of great land- 
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ed proprietors; and in towns possessing universities and litera¬ 
ry institutions, of distinguished advocates and men of letters. 
To speak correctly, the members elected formed generally the 
true aristocracy of the class to which they belonged. A Cham¬ 
ber thus elected might naturally be supposed to be equally free 
from democratic extravagance and ministerial servility. 

But while France was thus approximating towards a legal 
government, and while order was gradually reestablishing it¬ 
self within its bosom, the Holy Alli.ance was proscribing all po¬ 
pular institutions, and watching with jealousy the progress the 
nations were making towards liberty. The favourite minister, 
who, in order to save himself, had obtained the dissolution of 
the Chamber of 1815, began to find that the law of 1817 did not 
furnish him with deputies sufficiently complaisant. He was an¬ 
noyed also by the liberty of the press; for it laughed at his ineffi¬ 
ciency, and exposed his little intrigues; so that he was perfectly 
disposed to revive the old system of arbitrary government when¬ 
ever the opportunity should occur. And the opjiortunily soon 
presented itself. A congress was suuimoned : the Holy Alliance 
levelled its whole force against the institutions of Germany, and 
partietdarly those connected with the liberty of the press and 
the Universities. As to France, the task of restoring arbitrary 
power was intrusted to the government itselli and to the faction 
which had been dispersed by the ordonnance of the 5th Septem¬ 
ber 1816; and, under the auspices of the modern Amphictyons, 
they proceeded boldly with the work. Three laws were pro¬ 
posed at once; the first destroyed the liberty of the press, the 
second the liberty of the subject, and the third secured the two 
others, by repealing the election law of 1817. 

Public opinion was violently agitated by the discussions 
which took ])lace relative to these laws ; but it was the debate 
on the system of Election which peculiarly disjilayed the cha¬ 
racter of the lliction which had I’epossessed itself of ))ower, and 
the nature of the force which was ojiposed to it. Meetings, at 
first in small numbers, took place in different parts oi' Paris; 
these increased, as the discussion became more animated, till 
their numbers at last amounted to 25 or 30,000 men. But in 
all this immense multitude, scarcely a single individinil belong¬ 
ing to the labouring classes was to be found. The whole of 
those who took a part in the discussions belonged to the upper 
and middle ranks of society ; and consisted of men above 30 
years of age. It may be fairly said, indeed, that they em¬ 
braced all the intelligent and independent inhabitants of that 
great city. Beyond the walls of the Ghambcr, not u single 
voice was found to support the laws projected by the Holy 
Alliance. These assemblies were not dispersed by means of 
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the National Guard ; the troops, wliich had shown symptorns of 
attaclimenl to popular principles, were all marched out at night. 
The gendarmes and the dragoons were put in requisition. Ar¬ 
tillery was placed in the principal squares of Paris—the o]i- 
positkm Deputies were publicly insulted by the royal body 
guard—some were even threatened with assassination ; and by 
the employment of means like these, and a liberal allowance of 
bribery, the election laws were at length overturned, by a ma¬ 
jority oifive voices ! And even this trilling majority would 
not have been obtained, had not two-fifths of the Chamber 
consisted «f Deputies elected by the Colleges formed in virtue 
of a Royal ordonnance in JSlfi. 

We shall not here mention the conspiracies, civil and mili¬ 
tary, and the partial insurrections whieli took place during this 
period ; these, we admit, might have existed under a good go¬ 
vernment, and alliird no fair index of the sentiments of the na¬ 
tion. We shall merely state one circumstance, which shows 
very plainl}' the idea which the ruling factioii entertained of its 
own weakness. When the Italian Revolution took place, and 
h:ul spread into Piedmont, the Chamber of Dejuities in France 
was assembled. 'I'he news of the Revolution Jiaving reached 
Paris, M. Dudon, one of the most violent members ol’ the coii 
droit, mounted the tribune, and declared in his own name and 
that of his honourable friends, that as, in all probability, they 
had now the honour of sitting for the last time among the De¬ 
puties of the nation, they thought themselves bound to state to 
the public tlie views by wdiich they had been actuated. 'J'he 
solemnity of this last speech excited considerable amusement 
among the Deputies of the cute gauche', but the defeat of the 
Neajiolitans by the Austrian armies, restored life to the expir¬ 
ing faction. 

in order to form an idea of the existing state of France, and 
to appreciate the extent of the force which the Holy Alliance 
can really calculate on in that country, it was necessary to re¬ 
capitulate thus shortly the circumstances which have brought 
France into her present situation, and placed power in the 
hands of the ruling party of the day. We have seen that this 
party has been a mere nothing whenever it has been brought 
into contact with the popular party, unsupported by the pre¬ 
sence of foreign armies; that in fact there never was any thing 
in France itself iheA deserved the name of a struggle; that 
the civil war, as it was called, consisted merely in the efforts of 
a few poor peasants in La Vendee; and that on every occasion, 
where the right of election has been even partially free, the ad¬ 
herents ol this party have been excluded almost entirely from 
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the Chamber of Uepresentailves. It is evident, therefore, that 
it is only by the assistance of a foreign force—by means in short 
of the armies of the Holy Alliance, that this party has acquir¬ 
ed, and is still enabled to maintain, its ascendancy. And it is 
equally evident, that the Holy Alliance, in turn, may dispose of 
the whole strength of the Ultra party in France. 

The powers of Europe, united for their own security, over¬ 
turned the Imperial government in France—for the fall of its 
chief involved that of the men who were devoted to him. But 
while men were removed, institutions were left as they were; so 
that France, at the present day, is organized exaetjy as it was 
on the evem’ng before the Allied armies entered Paris for the 
first time. Buonaparte had suited his administration to a state 
of things purely military; be had left to the people at large no 
kind of influence or real power ; he nominated, by himself or 
his deputies, the candidates for every public employment; he 
possessed the unlimited conlroul of the instruction of youth, 
and the entire management of many trades and professions. 
'I’he Bourbons received, and religiously preserved, this inheri¬ 
tance of the usurper; and the men who rule in their name, en¬ 
joy all the influence which this immense patronage can procure. 
'J'hey have also at their disposal the finances of the kingdom, 
—that is, the unlimited disp<>sal of a revenue of about 1000 
millions francs (about 40 millions Sterling.) They possess .also 
the power of borrowing, which places at their disposal a large 
proportion of the capital of the richest states in Europe, not ex¬ 
cepting England. Taxes or loans procure them soldiers even 
in foreign countries, and it is thus they keep in pay the Swiss 
regiments. They possess, besides, all the influence which the 
preaching of a large proportion of the Catholic clergy can still 
exert over the people—and that which arises from the instruC " 
tion of youth, and the zeal of those who are att.ached to their 
parly through conviction. The.se means, it must be admitted, 
are formidable; and the Holy Alliance may no doubt find in 
France important resources for the execution of its projects; 
But let us now see what is the strength of the opposing force by 
which they arc counterbalanced. 

According to the latest returns, the population of France 
amounts to about 30 millions. The number of families posses¬ 
sing landed property, or connected with agriculture, is about 
fonr'millions, forming nearly threefmirths of the'whole population, 
the other fourth being eoniposed of workmen, or persons con¬ 
nected with commerce. Government looks on all the 2 Jctitcs 
proprietaires, that is to say, the proprietors who are not in the 
class of electors, as its enemies; and out of four millions of 
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families, 3,920,000, are in this situation. Even of the remain¬ 
ing 80,000 proprietors who do possess the elective power, a 
large majority are considered as opposed to the government; 
and in order to overcome the resistance which the ministry met 
with from this part of the population, two plans have been re¬ 
sorted to. The first was to grant the power of nominating about 
one-half of the deputies, to a mere fraction of the people, a- 
mounting only to about 10,000 citizens. The nomination of the 
other half was intrusted, apparently^ to the 80,000 electors creat¬ 
ed by the law of 1817; but in reality the ministry had reserved 
the whole substantial power to itself, by the privilege which it 
continued to exert over the formation of the electoral colleges. 
And after all—after granting the elective power to that class of 
the population which was believed to be most devoted to its 
interests—after making up the lists of electors in an arbitrary 
manner, government has been continually obliged to employ 
threats, violence, and every kind of fraud, to ensure the triumph 
of men, of whom it is alternately the tool and the protector. If 
the ruling party considers the great body of Proprietors as its 
enemies, it is equally disposed to distrust the Mercantile and 
Manufacturing classes. The cities of Lyons, of Rouen, of Stras¬ 
bourg and of Paris, fill it with constant alarm; and it is only 
by the assistance of its Swiss regiments that it believes it pos¬ 
sible to keep them in check. 

Tliis progress of opinion is owing to several causes, which we 
shall etuleavmir to slate, because they show the mistakes of the 
ruling party, and the difficulty which it experiences in proiluc- 
ing on the mind of the people an influence favourable to its 
views. It is a settled point with the adherents of this party, 
that the decline of the influence of the nobility and the Catholic 
clergy, and the Revolution itself, were all occasioned by the 
philosophic.al writers of the eighteenth century. Consequently, 
they banish, as much as possible, from the hands of youth, all 
these dangerous productions ; and recommend to their perusal 
those of tlie preceding century, which they honour with the 
appellation of classics. This is now considered as a fine stroke 
of policy. They seem to imagine, that if an author has lived 
and written under a despotic government and a bigotted court, 
the perusal of his works is the likeliest thing in the world to 
inspire a taste for despotism and bigotry ! Nothing, however, 
can be more ignorant or absurd than such an opinion. Does 
the ruling party really believe that the tragedies of Corneille, and 
the portraits he exhibits of Roman grandeur and independence, 
are likely to inspire the spectators with a love of despotism ?— 
Or that the perusal of Pascal, and of the Tartuffe, will make 
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the Jesuits more popular?—Or that the Marquises and Comptes 
of Moliere will tend materially to raise the character of the an¬ 
cient nobility ? Among those who read nothing, we can under¬ 
stand such opinions; but how is it that the oracles of the party 
—the Chateanbriands, the Bonalds, and Ferrands, can be in¬ 
sensible to the danger of their friends ? Do they not perceive 
that every work of thought and genius, down to the Fables of La 
Fontaine, is pregnant with dangerous opinions? Can they forgot 
that the courtly Soileau has turned the monks into ridicule, and 
langbed at a nobility, which even then had fallen from its high 
estate? Do they not, in short, perceive that a government, anxi¬ 
ous to restore to its original grandeur a fallen nobility, should 
be more cautious in claiming the admiration of the public for 
that monarch who himself laboured most effectually to degrade 
them? The writers of the eighteenth century may perhaps be 
dangerous to the party which calls itself aristocratic, but those 
of the seventeenth are in many respects still more so. 

The monarchy men then would have gained little by this 
studious ex<;lusion of the writers of the eighteenth century from 
the hands of youth, even if their eff()rts had been successful: But 
they have been far otherwise. Scarcely had the denunciations of 
the bishops against Voltaire and Rousseau appeared, ere the cu- 
riosity of the public and the interest of the booksellers were a- 
wakened. Men who knew little of the literature of the eighteenth 
century, immediately became anxious to know more of it, when 
a party, which it disliked, was incautious enough to proclaim 
that it considered it as dangerous. Those who were acquaint¬ 
ed with it, but had for a long time paid no attention to it, 
became desirous of renewing their acqnaint.inee. The demand 
for books of this sort increased so much, that from 1817 to 1823, 
the press produced more philosophical works than it had done 
for sixty years before. Not only were the yihilosophical essays 
of the writers of the kst century republished separately, and at 
the lowest possible prices, but complete editions of their whole 
works appeared. Within these six years nine or ten complete e- 
ditions of the works of Voltaire have been published, each extend¬ 
ing to at least 2000 copies, without reckoning the partial editions 
of his historical, dramatic, and philosophic works. The mo¬ 
narchy men became convinced that the study of French His¬ 
tory was dangerous to them; and, accordingly, it was forbidden 
to DC taught, or even mentioned, in any summary of Education. 
But the only effect of the prohibition was to stimulate the in¬ 
terest of the public and the booksellers—and immediately writers 
of eminence began to present, in a new point of view, the his¬ 
tory of their country. They even went farther; for aft&r re- 
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publishing the writings of Mably, they published the original 
works from which their materials liad been obtained. The Go¬ 
vernment, perceiving that, in spite of all their efforts, intelligence 
was gaining ground among men of mature age, then endea¬ 
voured to prevent as much as possible its operation on youth; 
.and the notable plan they took was worthy of its object. 
They decided, that children placed in schools, and who were 
in the practice of spending Sundays with their relatives, should 
only be allowed to visit them once a fortnight, in order to save 
them from the contagion of such dangerous society. 

The influence, then, which the ruling party possesses by its 
monopoly of ctiucation, is really lesss extensive than it appears 
to be: and, by the help of the booksellers, may be said to have 
recoiled on itself The same remark is applicable to the influ¬ 
ence of the Catholic Clergy. During those ages when indus¬ 
try had no existence, when the people were still in a semi-bar¬ 
barous state, when every one was either an oppressor or op¬ 
pressed, and when the property devolved on the eldest son to 
the exclusion of the rest, the Church was an admirable resource 
for a large part of the population. It offered to the weak a re¬ 
fuge from oppression ; a subsistence to the younger sons of good 
fiimilies; and, to those who possessed the slender stock of in¬ 
formation then current, the means of pursuing their favourite 
studies. In the same manner, when the Church had acquired 
great influence and riches, ecclesiastical offices might hold out 
inducements to men of rank or talents. But the Revolution has 
produced a remarkable and a permament change in France;— 
the clergy no longer form a peculiar body in the state. The 
individuals that compose it, are now merely the pensioners of 
Government, and their allowances are not large enough to 
tempt their cupidity. The personal security of every other sub¬ 
ject is now placed on the same footing with that of an ecclesi¬ 
astic. The advancement of industry, the progress of the arts 
and sciences, hold out to men of good education and slender 
fortune many means of living. The motives, therefore, which 
formerly induced men to adopt the ecclesiastical profession no 
longer exist; while the condition of celibacy, which is still at¬ 
tached to it, prevents many from doing so who would otherwise 
have been inclined to it. 

The consequence of these extensive changes has been, that 
at present the ecclesiastical profession is embraced by few but 
peasants and small farmers; and it is even a matter of some diffi¬ 
culty to find cures and vicaires for all the parishes. The Imperial 
administration, in order to fill its seminaries, was obliged to de¬ 
clare, that every one destined for the Church should be exempt 
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from conscriptions. This was nt that time a privilege of some' 
consequence, for it was granted to no other profession ; and the 
young men who chose to procure exemption from military ser¬ 
vice by providing substitutes, were obliged to sacrifice ten or 
twelve thousand francs, and sometimes more. But the privilege 
cannot now be attended with the same effects, because the mi¬ 
litary profession is no longer attended with the same danger. 
The clergymen of the Catholic persuasion belong, therefore, in 
general, to the lower ranks of society. Their education is but 
indifferent, and they have no immediate connexion with per¬ 
sons of weight or authority. Their influence, therefore, is now 
in a great measure confined to the lower classes of society;—• 
and there it is, no doubt, still sufficiently strong, in those de¬ 
partments where the want of occupation, and the misery which 
accompanies it, dispose the mind to receive and to retain any 
impression which is communicated to it. But in those countries 
where employment affords certain means of living, the inhabi¬ 
tants have no leisure for fanaticism. It may excite, perhaps, a 
momentary enthusiasm among a few, but the impression soon 
loses its force; the people resume their labours, and come 
speedily to think only of their own affairs. 

The Army appears, no doubt, a more dangerous instrument; 
and the privileged bodies are really so. The army, however, 
even supposing it at this moment inclined to oppose every po¬ 
pular movement, is itself no inconsiderable source of danger to 
any one who wishes to enslave the population. In France there 
are no taxes for the support*of the piioi; and conse(juently there 
are .scarcely any poor to be supported. In the huge town.s, 
beggars are, no doubt, to be found ; but these are mostly infirm 
old people, and quite unfit for military service. Great armies, 
however, can never be raised with ease among a people who 
have other means of subsistence: and in the present state of its 
finances, it may be fairly considered as impossible for the French 
government to support such an army by voluntary enlistment. 
The Bourbons, on their arrival in France, promised to abolish 
the conscription; believing, no doubt, that they would find the 
people as they had left them, and that the beggars, whom the 
charity of the monks had created, would be still numerous enough 
to recruit their armies. Experience, however, has undeceived 
them,—and in order to obtain soldiers, they have been obliged to 
have recourse to a forced levy of 40,000 men every year. But 
to balance this, an equal number must have left the army at the 
expiration of their four years service, to mingle again with their 
fellow-citizens. It is not difficult to perceive the natural result 
of all this: At the end of a few years, there would be many more 
4 
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soldiers in the body of the nation than in the ranks of Govern¬ 
ment ; and were a popular movement to take place, the smaller 
number would not probably be the strongest. The ruling par* 
ty has of late become sensible of this danger; but has hitherto 
been unable to counteract it. 

It follows then, that the influence which they now exercise 
over the people, is entirely of a material kind: it is a physical 
force employed to separate and to hold in check the citizens. 
The party has been more than once overturned. And is there 
any reason to believe that its influence and real power tn-e now 
more firmly rooted than at these different periods of the llevolii- 
tion? Has any master-spirit since appeared on its side to turn the 
tide of public feeling in its favour ? Vanity may perhaps induce 
some Ultra-orator, or some government writer, to ascribe such 
effects to his own labours; but he will be found, we believe, to 
monopolize the opinion. What has the government done during 
the ten years of its existence, which is likely to conciliate the fa¬ 
vour of the people ? Let ns examine briefly the amount of its fa¬ 
vours. 1. It has nearly doubled the amount of contributions 
w hich existed under the Imperial government. 2. It has in¬ 
creased the public debt three fourths, ff. It has allowed the 
niinisters of the Catholic religion to perform their ceremonies 
out of church, even in those towns where a great part of the 
population consists of rrotestants. 4. It has annulled the di¬ 
vorce laws, because the Catholic clergy chose to, have it so. 
5. It has increased the revenues of the clergy, and multijilied 
the number of bishopricks. 0. It has restored to the clergy 
the power of receiving gifts by testament, a privilege of which 
they had been deprived, to prevent families from being injured 
by the weakness of dying persons, and the influence of their 
confessors. 7. It has multiplied prohibitory laws, or raised 
the duties on importation so much, that they amount to a 
prohibition. 8. Lastly, It has made war on Spain. If we add 
to these the individual hardships which have resulted from 
particular measures,—the trials for supposed conspiracies 
which have tiiken place for five or six years,—the system of 
persecution which is still directed against the opposition de¬ 
puties,—the imprisonments, b.anishments and capital punish¬ 
ments,—we shall see no reason to think that its popularity is 
on the increase, 

It is indeed obviously impossible that a party, which has no 
hold on j)ublic opinion, which has been defeated in every struggle 
in which it has been engaged, and has never been able to regain 
its power but by the aid of foreign force, should, on its present 
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principles of government, continue long to govern. Should 
no peculiar accident happen to shake its power, the operation 
of time alone would be sufficient to destroy it. The men who 
suffered by the Revolution may naturally feel inclined to per¬ 
secute those to whom they attribute their misfortunes, and to 
revenge themselves for the humiliation they experienced at 
their bands. But these vindictive feelings and these preju¬ 
dices will not readily descend to the next generation. The Lloly 
Alliance may calculate perhaps on the services of those whom 
it has restored to the throne; but it would be a great mistake to 
reckon on those of their descendants. The yoke which weighs 
so heavily on France and on Europe may be of long duration, 
if its length be estimated by the life of an individual; and the 
men w'ho have fought in the cause of liberty might be thought 
to have laboured in vain, had their toils and their blood been 
expended with a view merely to their own personal advantage. 
But if the importance of events is to be estimated by the influ¬ 
ence they are calculated to exert over the destinies of mankind 
—if the blood which has been shed, and the toils which liave 
been endured, have been given to liberty, and not to interest,— 
even while we lament the evils which are inseparable from such 
a struggle, we feel the triumphant conviction that the interests 
of freedom have been advanced. 

We have endeavoured particularly to show the state of 
France, because it is on the condition of this country that the 
existence of the Holy Alliance, and, consequently, the fiite of 
neighbouring nations, seems mainly to depend. England may 
have assisted Russia, Austria and Prussia, in shtiking off' the 
yoke of Buonaparte; but should events place it in the power 
of Europe to break the fetters of the Holy Alliance, the ar¬ 
mies and subsidies of England would never be employed in 
reuniting them. 

We have lost sight of M. de Pradt; and now that we re¬ 
turn to his work, we are sorry to observe that it is calculated 
to convey little that is new to any person of moderate informa¬ 
tion. The author, in fact, writes too much to write well. He 
does not give himself time to study and compare facts, to inves¬ 
tigate their causes, or to follow out their consequences. He is 
also too fond of declamatiop, and addresses his readers too 
much as he may have doue his parishioners. Such, for instance, 
is the opening of his first chapter. 

‘ Image du Createur, le plus accompli de ses ouvrages, toi dont 
]a formation semble avoir epuise sa puissance, et rendu Ic repos ne- 
pcisaire a ton auteur; ctre immense dans la petitesse, mervcilleux 
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dans la composition, sublime dans la destination, homme, quel con- 
trastc presentent ta formation et ta condition ici bas! La terre est 
ton domaine, tout ce qui I’habite cst soumis i tes lois; dans cette 
chaine immense d'£trcs, qui croissant en force et en beaute, for- 
ment la decoration et la richesse de I’univers, tous semblent n’avoir 
resuleurs attributs brillans, quo pour Ten faire hommage; la pen- 
see conceit, atteint, discernc tout .... la main a le pouvoir de fk- 
cornier tout. Une architecture semblable preside a la formation 
do tous; chez tous de longs ruisseaux de pourpre circulcnt dans dcs 
canaux pareils, le soled reflechit de meme ses rayons dans I’ccil de 
tous les hommes;—en tous temps—cn tous lieux—leur esprit s’ouvre 
aux memos connoissances et aux memes verites, ’ &c. &c. 

This may do very well in a sermon; but it is certainly rais- 
phieed in a work which treats of the Holy Alliance and its 
1,500,000 bayonets. His declamation is also in bad taste, be¬ 
cause it is brought to su])port what is not true; as we could 
easily prove, it it were worth while. M. de Pradt seems 
to have taken Rousseau for his model; but an imitation 
w'hich is limited to style is worth nothing. His work, how¬ 
ever, contains some good chapters. He states very well, for 
instance, the progress which the people have matle in intelli¬ 
gence, notwithstanding all the obstacles which have been op¬ 
posed to them, and the services which philosophy has render¬ 
ed to mankind, in spite of the persecutions it has undergone. 
He explains very satisfactorily, too, how tlie men whom he 
styles Liberals hold the samp opinions without forming a party, 

‘ Lc liberalismc est un parti, comme fair et la lumiere qui sont 
partout, qui influent surtout, sans plan, sans chef, sans direction 
commune, mais par Icur nature propre. Le liberalisme etant une 
tendance vers Ics rectifications sociales doit agir comme les verites 
deinontrces, comme lefont les choses intellectuellcs et morales. C’est 
aiasi qu’il agit sur I’csprit humain. Quand on decouvrit la circula¬ 
tion du sang, la fixite du solcil, la mobilitc de la terre, la verite 
nouvcllc penetra dans un grand nombre d’esprits; formaient-ils pour 
ccla un parti ? Galileo etait-il un liberal ? Ses adversaires com¬ 
poses dcs anciennes ecoles et des posseaseurs de pouvoir, formaient 
evidemment un parti; mais les nouveaux convertis, ou nouveaux croy- 
ans, n'en formaint pas un, repandus comme ils etaient sur la surface 
de I’Europe, n’ayant ni centre d’action, ni d’autre liaison que celle 
de ropiniou. Ce qui se passa alors se renouvelle de nos jours; du 
rocilleurcs notions se forment sur I’ordre social, en tout pays, en 
tuute condition; dies ont peuetr6, elles ont frapp5 les hommes par 
leur evidence; ceux ci ont appris a comparer leur 6tat avee celui 
des hommes qui vivent dans un autre ordre de sociabilite; ils ont 
desitig s’associcr au bonbeur dont ils sont les semoins. Je vois la 
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une reunion de pensSes, de voeux, de desirs; niais je n’y vois ricn 
de ce qui constitue un parti. ’ 

We shall conclude by remarking, that M. de Pradt speaks 
of liberty like a person who understands its value; and that, if 
he is liable to the charge of writing with too much precipita¬ 
tion, he cannot be accused of indiflercnce for tjie cause which 
ho has imdertaken to defend, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THIS Sermon is published agreeably to a promise 
made by his Lordship to the several Archidiaconal 
Committees formed upon its delivery. It is 
printed exactly as it was originally preached at 
Bombay. The body of the Discourse was sub¬ 
stantially the same when delivered at Colombo 
and Calcutta, the introduction only, which relates 
to the day of Pentecost, being altered as the seve¬ 
ral occasions required. It was the intention of 
the Bishop to deliver it again at Madras on his 
return from his visitation of the Peninsula. It 
is unnecessary to relate the sad event by which 
this intention was frustrated. 




SERMON, &c. 


ACTS II, 38, 39. 

THE PROMISE IS UNTO YOU AND TO YOUR 
CHILDREN AND TO ALL THAT ARE AFAR 
OFF, EVEN AS MANY AS THE LORD OUR 
GOD SHALL CALL. 

On the nature and certainty of that illustrious 
event which we are assembled this day to 
commemorate; on the personality and divmiiy 
of that Mighty Spirit whose advent has been 
now recorded; of the manner in which his 
testimony confirmed the truth of our Saviour’s 
mission from the Father; and on the blessed 
support, consolation, and protection, which the 
universal Church, and each individual member 
of it have since continued to receive from Him; 
on these natural and usual topics of discussion 
on the day of Pentecost, on which it is rea¬ 
sonable to suppose the majority of Christians 
informed, and on which I have abundant reason 
to believe my present audience well instructed, 
it is not now my intention to address you. 

B 
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There is another consideration, less obvious, or 
less frequently insisted on, but which arises 
no less naturally from the circumstances under 
which the Holy Ghost was given; and which, 
in connection with those circumstances, I sliull 
endeavour to impress on your conviction ;—I 
mean the diffusive and universal character of 
the revelation of God’s will through his Son; 
the interest which every nation under heaven 
possesses in the Christian covenant; and the 
obligation which rests upon every believer to 
assist and forward, in his station and according 
to his ability, the extension of that knowledge 
whereby he is himself made wise unto salvation, 
the communication of those spiritual riches 
which he has himself received so freely. 

That the message of mercy brought by 
Christ to mankixrd was the common heritage 
of all who partake in our human nature; that 
to the Shiloh who should come, the gathering 
of the nations was to be; and that, in the 
promised descendant of Abraham’s loins all 
the tribes of the earth were to be called 
blessed, are truths so broadly stated in 
Scripture, and so universally received by those 
who defer to scriptural authority, that it seems 
needless, at this time of day, and among those 
who are not professed unbelievers, to prove 
that the religion of his Son was designed by 
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God as the religion of all mankind, that it 
was the will of the Most High that his know¬ 
ledge should cover the earth as the waters 
cover tlie sea; and that the false systems and 
false divinities of former ages should be 
consigned, by the disclosure of a holier and 
sublimer creed, to the custody of oblivion, of 
neglect and scorn; to the moles of their conse¬ 
crated grottos, and the bats of their dark and 
deserted tenijiles. 

In conformity with these principles, and with 
innumerable passages in the ancient prophetic 
writings, in which these principles are deve¬ 
loped and confirmed, we find our Lord while on 
earth, announcing to his Jewish disciples his 
anticipation of other sheep of a different and 
distant fold; we find the same Lord, when already 
risen from the dead, sending forth his disciples, 
so soon as they should have received power 
from on high, to preach the Gospel to every 
creature; we find the promised Comforter, in 
the miraculous glory which he shed forth, and 
the miraculous gifts which he communicated, 
assuming a form and confirming a faculty, of 
which the one was without meaning, and the 
other without utility, except as symbols and 
instruments of diffusive light and knowledge; 
and we find, lastly, in the council given by St. 
Peter to his alarmed and conscience-smitten 
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countrymen, that the promise, consequent oi* 
baptism, of remission of sins, and the gifts and 
comforts of God’s Spirit, was not only to them 
and to their children, but to as many as God 
should call, from the furthest regions of the earth 
and the nations previously most estranged from 
the knowledge and worship of Jehovah. 

It may be thought, indeed, that on this 
avowed intention, and these repeated injunctions 
of the Most High, the duty of endeavouring the 
conversion of the Heathen might rest with suffi¬ 
cient security, even abstracted from every other 
consideration of charity to the heathen them¬ 
selves, and the desire, which is natural to every 
well constituted mind, of imparting to others 
those blessings which we ourselves most value. 

That man would be no dutiful servant, that 
man would be any thing but an affectionate 
son, who, even without a positive command, 
and with no more than a bare intimation of 
the wishes of his Father or his Lord, should 
hesitate to employ the best exertions in his 
power to fulfil his blameless desires, and per¬ 
form his righteous pleasure: and still less 
are the express injunctions of a parent or a 
superior to be slighted, because we ourselves 
do not at once perceive the expediency of an 
order, or apprehend, without having made the 
trial, its entire success impossible. When 
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David expressed, though it were but a transient 
wish, to drink of the fountain which welled up 
beside the gate of Bethlehem, his valiant men 
rushed forward, at once, sword in hand, to 
forestall his commands, and brought back, from 
the thickest of the enemy, in their helmets, 
that blood-bought water which their sovereign 
had barely longed after. And the history of 
every age is full of illustrious examples of obe¬ 
dience and loyalty, in which the severest labours 
have been undergone, and the most appalling 
dangers encountered, in execution of commands, 
the motives of which have been but imper¬ 
fectly known, or the policy of which has been 
even more than doubted. Let but the professed 
followers of God and his Son entertain the 
same desire to please their Lord which was dis¬ 
played by Abishai and his comrades; let but 
the professed believers in Christ exhibit the 
same trust in his wisdom and deference to his 
authority, which is claimed by every public man 
from his soldiers and subordinate functionaries, 
and we may be assured that the attempt to 
communicate a knowledge of the truth to the 
Gentiles will be no longer neglected or opposed 
as an unauthorized or chimerical labour. 

If, indeed, that be true, which no professing 
Christian will gainsay; if the religion of Christ 
be acknowledged as that form of doctrine which 
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most of all represents God as He is, and in that 
sublime and amiable character which the 
awful Judge, the mighty King, the most 
merciful Father of all, maintains with his subjects 
and his offspring; if it teaches men to reject 
all erroneous and degrading notions of God, 
and to serve Him in the manner most worthy 
of and most acceptable to Him; it is really 
hard to say, by what process of self-deception a 
man can be led to suppose that he himself loves 
and honours the Almighty, who yet is indiffe¬ 
rent or averse to the vindication of His name 
and attributes among his fellow-creatures. Of 
this feeling we are all abundantly sensible, 
where our own honour, or the honour of any 
person whom we really value is implicated. 
And T appeal to all who hear me, whether, 
if even a tenth part of those absurdities and 
abominations were asserted of an earthly friend, 
an earthly parent, an earthly sovereign or 
benefactor, which the heathen around us, in 
their ignorance and superstition assert and 
believe of God Most High, our best and most 
persevering endeavours would not be employed 
to do justice to the misrepresented friend, 
and undeceive the blinded calumniator. 

Nor is this obligation weakened by the 
objection which is frequently brought forward, 
(sometimes against the truth of the Christian 
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doctrine itself, and sometimes against the ne¬ 
cessity of proclaiming that doctrine to the 
Gentiles), tliat if God were really displeased 
with the varieties of religious faith which 
exist among mankind, or if he were really so 
desirous as we suppose him to be, for the 
universal adoption of any one religious system. 
He has means in his hand for at once accom¬ 
plishing his purpose, without waiting I'or the 
tardy feet of those human agents, whose office 
it is to bear the good tidings of salvation. 

Of this objection, as employed against the 
truth of Christianity itself, 1 know not that, 
in the present place, 1 am bound to take 
any notice. It is not my present business 
to discuss the evidences of our fiiith ; and, 
while addressing a congregation of Chris¬ 
tians, I am justified in reasoning on Christian 
principles only, and taking for granted the 
data on which all Christians are agreed, 
that our religion is true, and that it is the 
best and most perfect which the Almighty 
has ever made known to his creatures. But 
as the notion to which I have alluded is at the 
bottom of very much of the avowed or lurking 
infidelity which we meet with, I may be ex¬ 
cused for observing, that the objection against 
the divine origin of the Gospel, which is taken 
from the pretended narrow limits within which 
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the Gospel has been yet received, is alike 
unfortunate both in the facts which it assumes 
and in the arguments which it founds on them. 

The adducers have, in the first place, mis¬ 
represented or misconceived the general pur¬ 
port of our Saviour’s prophecies, in which, 
though the final triumph of his cause is often 
foretold, its immediate reception or rapid progress 
among men, is never so much as intimated. 
The direct contrary is, indeed, implied in all 
comparisons of his church and its privileges, 
to treasure hid in the ground which escapes 
the search of careless or superficial enquirers ; 
to leaven buried in a bushel of meal, whose 
secret and pervading influence should make 
itself felt at length, and by degrees, through the 
whole of the mass which concealed it; of corn 
sown in a field, over which many moons must 
wax and wane ere first its green and tender 
shoots, its golden ears next, and lastly, its 
overflowing and manifold harvest, alleviate the 
anxiety and reward the labours of the husband¬ 
man. The contrary is, lastly, implied in the 
many predictions of our Lord while on earth, 
which prepare his disciples to encounter op¬ 
position, persecution, and contempt from the 
world in which they were to labour; and that 
many generations of offence, of dissension, of 
opposition, yea, and of apostacy, were to inter- 
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vene before the Tabernacle of God was to be 
finally erected among his people, and the 
knowledge of the Lord should cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea. Nor can it be 
accounted reasonable to object to the claims 
of a prophet to divine inspiration that the 
sect which he founded has not met with a more 
favourable fortune upon earth than he himself, 
in the first instance, promised and foretold. 

Nor is this the only factconnected withChris- 
tianity which has been ignorantly or wilfully mis¬ 
represented. Its actual progress among men, and 
the number of its external professors have been 
almost systematically depreciated and diminish¬ 
ed, while, by an opposite mistake, the probable 
amount of the Musselman and Gentile inhabi¬ 
tants of our planet have been exaggerated in a 
five-fold proportion. Bot, if assuming the latest 
and most accurate estimate which I have met 
with (and that from no friendly hand) of the 
comparative population of the different sects 
among mankind, we estimate the amount of 
those who at present are called by the name of 
Christ at 200,000,000, or a fourth part of 
mankind ; if We recollect that, Within these 
limits are included all the' most improved and 
improving portion of the world, the most 
powerful in arms, the most skilful in arts, the 
most distinguished in every branch of nioraf 
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and natural philosophy, the most industrious, 
the wealthiest and the wisest among the sons 
of men ; if we bear in mind that to them the 
entire old world is immediately or indirectly 
tributary; and that, in the new world, to which 
their genius has led the way, they have found 
an almost vacant and a little less than bound¬ 
less field for the occupation and dominion of 
an innumerable and believing posterity ; if we 
consider that, however slow the progress of 
Christianity may have been, it is now and has 
been always progressive ; it may seem that the 
enemies of our creed have been somewhat 
rash in their exultations over its failure. It may 
require no mighty measure of faith to believe 
that “the Lord is not slack as men count 
slackness;” that the word which hath gone 
forth from his mouth shall in no wise return 
unto him empty; and that He who hath thus 
far conquered will go on to fresh conquests 
still; till the kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdom of God and his Christ; 
till his Church, afflicted first and militant still, 
shall become universal, and at length trium¬ 
phant; and till the material world itself shall 
make way for a nobler and happier creation, 
and a great voice shall be heard of much 
people ill heaven, saying, “ Alleluja, for the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.” 
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Those objectors, indeed, who would revile 
the Christian faith because in the course of 
IHOO years it has not yet converted the world, 
have forgotten the analogy between the moral 
and material universe, and how universally, 
in the latter, those changes which are beneficial 
are, in comparison, slow and gradual. The 
desolation of a province by an earthquake or 
a volcano may be the work of a single hour; but 
months and years, and ages have been necessary 
ere the gradual deposition of alluvial soil has 
clothed the rocky valley of the Nile with the 
harvests and fertility of Egypt, or produced 
Bengal from its parent Ganges. And those who 
infer that God does not will the eventual 
triumph of his name, and the eventual and 
complete felicity of his creatures, because his 
providence works by the agency of secondary 
causes, and through the imperfection of human 
labourers, may as well reason from the exis¬ 
tence of vice that God does not delight in 
virtue, and are blasphemers against the religion 
of nature, as well as against that of revelation 
and prophecy. 

The honour, then, of God, and his will as 
declared in scripture, are of themselves suffi¬ 
cient reasons to engage the zeal, the affections, 
the faith and energies of Christians in the 
endeavour to disseminate his truth among those 
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who still sit in darkness. Now, if mugh remains 
to be done ere the victory of the cross shall 
attain its full completion, if many nations still 
dishonour by superstition the glory of Him 
who made us all, and if the mightiest and wisest 
and best of beings is still unknown or misrepre¬ 
sented among the greater proportion of those 
who bear his image—the result on our minds 
should be no other than a greater ardour of ex¬ 
ertion in proportion as its necessity is greater, 
a more exalted zeal for his name in proportion 
as that name is ignorantly dishonoured. 

But it is not our duty to our Maker and 
Redeemer alone which should urge us to the 
dissemination of his Gospel; our love of man no 
le.ss coustraineth us to communicate to our 
neighbours and brethren the same inestimable 
blessings which we have ourselves freely re¬ 
received from the Giver of all good things. 
It was not for the glory of God alone that the 
Son of God descended from on high, but in 
order that peace and good will to man might 
be manifested in that illustrious condescension. 
And it must be, to say the least of it, either a 
very inadequate notion of the nature and extent 
of the benefits conferred on mankind by a know¬ 
ledge of and belief in Christianity, or a very 
lamentable coldness and indifference to the 
happiness or misery of pur fellow e.reatures. 
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which can make us backward, much more averse, 
to lend our aid, to our power and in our proper 
station, to the progress of the true religion 
among the heathen. 

For, let us recollect, that it is not wisdom 
alone, it is not the more perfect knowledge of God 
and his nature and attributes, it is not a mere 
freedom from idle or injurious superstitions, it 
is not a pure and holy law of life and morals 
only ; nor yet the many and various ad¬ 
vantages of a civil and political character, the 
improvement of the human intellect, the ex¬ 
tension of secular knowledge, the acquisition 
of fresh fields of euterprize and mental enjoy¬ 
ment, and the perfection of those many arts and 
sciences which an enlargement of the under¬ 
standing brings with it; it is not the ad¬ 
vancement of social life, the more enlarged and 
accurate notions of truth and justice, the corrobo¬ 
ration of every civil and every domestic tie, the 
restoration of the other sex to their natural place 
in society, and the many blessed effects which 
flow to our own sea from that restored society 
and influence; not the wisdom, the wealth, 
the peace, the civil liberty, which, wher¬ 
ever Christianity has appeared, have uni¬ 
formly followed in her train, and which every 
nation has enjoyed more purely and perfectly 
itj jpaiojertioa Sf the system of Christianity 
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which it has received has been purer and more 
perfect—these are not the only, nor the 
greatest blessings which our backwardness 
or indifference would deny to our uninstructed 
fellow creatures. These or any one of them 
would be an object worthy of the utmost 
exertions and ardent desires of a benevolent 
mind ; and to accomplish which, in any consi¬ 
derable degree, the labour of a man’s whole 
life would be a cheap and easy sacrifice. Who 
is there among us who wouli not rejoice, by 
all safe and peaceable means, to introduce a 
greater reverence for truth, a greater ])urity of 
language, a better founded and more consistent 
veneration for the obligations of justice and 
integrity, among those with whom we dwell, 
to whom is entrusted the daily care of our 
persons, our property, and our children, and 
through whose agency and evidence alone 
those among us who bear rule must provide for 
the public peace and security ? Who is there 
who calls to mind the wretched follies by 
which men, naturally as acute and intelligent as 
ourselves, attempt to escape from the burden 
of sin, and to appease the anger of offended 
Heaven, without desiring to substitute repen¬ 
tance and a faith in that great Victim who died 
for the sins of the world, in place of the vain 
washings, the unprofitable self-mortifications» 
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the abominable obscenity, the hideous cruelty, 
the ashes, the torturing irons, and the torturing 
flame, which engross the time and delude the 
understanding and destroy the happiness of the 
Indian aspirant after holiness? Who, lastly, that 
has either witnessed or heard but a small part 
of the wonderful and horrible things which, in 
the name of religion, are perpetrated and daily 
perpetrating around us, but must desire, (by the 
same mild and persuasive arguments which 
only suit our cause,) to quench those funeral 
flames to which love, strong as death, is now 
consigned by interested priestcraft; to abate 
those murders which pollute the stream of 
Ganges, and add a darker horror to the hideous 
features of Juggernath ; and to still those 
innocent cries and dry up that infant blood 
which day and night mount up from Central 
and Western India, as a witness against us, to 
the God and Parent of all men? 

But more is yet behind! These are not the 
only nor the most awful considerations which 
impel us to labour in the dissemination of the 
Christian faith. The souls of men are 
implicated! It is not, indeed, necessary for my 
argument, and it is far, very far, from my in¬ 
clination, to determine rashly of the final state 
of those that are without, and who must stand 
or fall to that great Master only, whose throne 
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is established in righteousness and judgement. 
But whatever mercy may be shewn to those 
that offend in ignorance; whatever benefits may 
emanate (through the uncovenanted bounties of 
our God) from the death of Christ, towards 
those on whom the light of the Gospel has 
not shined; yet, doubtless, (if we would not 
resolve the privileges of the Gospel into a 
nullity,) a faith in Christ must be the entrance 
to a more certain and excellent salvation; the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, which the regenerate 
obtain, must not only enable them to a more 
genuine holiness, but conduct them to a 
brighter glory; and, in whatever sense the 
Living God is the Saviour of all men, the same 
text, on which we ground this hope, assures 
us, that, in a more preeminent and particular 
sense, he is the Saviour of them which be¬ 
lieve. Nor is this all; for if murder, if un¬ 
cleanness, if fraud, if falsehood, be breaches of 
that law which is written in the heart of every 
man, and that natural light whereby even the 
Heathen are left inexcusable; yea, if idolatry 
itself be a practice, (as we find it described both 
in the prophetic and the apostolic writings), 
no less offensive in itself to God, no less subver¬ 
sive of the morals of men, and no less a criminal 
breach of the law of nature, than it is incon¬ 
sistent with the dictates of natural reason, and 
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with those notions of the Almighty which 
even the visible creation inculcates ; it is im¬ 
possible to contemplate the spiritual state, and 
spiritual prospects of very many of those by 
whom we are surrounded, without a very pain¬ 
ful apprehension of the issue of such errors, and 
a very earnest wish and prayer, that the know¬ 
ledge and sanctifying grace of the Gospel may 
be in time communicated to them. 

Nor can it be maintained with reason, that 
feelings like these, and the exertions consequent 
on such feelings, are exclusively incumbent on 
a peculiar order of men, on the ministers or 
missionaries of Christianity. On us, no doubt, 
there is an additional and awful obligation ; a 
woe is laid on us if we preach not the Gospel; 
and He who hath sent us forth into the world 
to proclaim his truth to every creature, re- 
quireth of us, beyond a doubt, our utmost 
endeavours, where means of personal exertion 
are aftbrded—and our utmost liberality, where 
we have to aid the personal exertions of our 
brethren. But to all, and not to the clergy 
only, the honour of God should be dear. On 
'all, and not on a small minority of God’s 
servants, the obligation is imposed, of desiring 
the happiness and promoting the salvation of 
^heir brethren. And it is as much the duty of 
every Christian, in his proper sphere, and 
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according to the means which he possesses, to 
lend his help in turning the sinner from the 
error of his ways, and delivering the blinded 
Gentile from the accumulated danger of his 
condition, as it would be to pluck his brother 
out of the fire, or to prevent him by timely 
warning, from walking down a jn-ecipicc. 

“ Still,” it has been said, “ for such feelings 
and exertions there is ample scope at home. 
There are thousands in our native land who, 
no less than the heathen, need instructing and 
reclaiming, and on whom it were wiser and 
better to expend our missionary energies, than 
to intrude them on a race with whom we have 
no concern, and who may resent the intrusion 
in a manner dangerous to the dearest political 
interests of our nation.” 

For the first of these objections there 
might perhaps be more plausibility, if the pro¬ 
moters of missionary exertions abroad were 
indifferent to the condition of their erring 
countrymen, or if they did not also labour, 
at least as diligently as their opponents, in the 
support of schools, in the distribution of the 
scriptures, and in every other channel of 
benevolent exertion and expenditure, which 
can reclaim the wretched from the error 
of his ways, and instruct the ignorant in his 
duty. But to maintain that the danger of those 
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who are already in possession of the means 
of grace is to occupy our mind so entirely 
that we can spare no pity to those who have 
no means of grace at all, that the progress of 
God’s kingdom is to be suspended so long as 
there remains, in those countries over which it 
has a general empire, a perverse and unbelieving 
remnant, is to maintain that which, if it had 
been held by the apostles, would have ex¬ 
cluded us, who arc now assembled, for ever from 
the knowledge and blessings of which we are 
partakers ; inasmuch as white a single Jew 
remained unconverted, it would have been an 
offence, on this principle, to offer the kingdom 
of God to any single Gentile. And who does 
not see, that the existence of misery and vice, 
and ignorance, in our own land, is no argument 
whatever against endeavouring, in other lands, 
to diminish the amount of vice, and ignorance, 
and misery, and that we are bound by every tie 
of reason and compassion and piety, to render 
honour to God’s name wherever we may 
ourselves be thrown, and, as far as we have 
means and opportunity, to do good to all men 
without distinction. 

But can it really be maintained, with any 
semblance of truth or reason or humanity, 
that the nations of this country, our neigh¬ 
bours, our domestics, our fellow-subjects, our 
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fellow soldiers; who toil for us ; who shed 
their blood in our defence ; whose wealth 
contributes so largely to the prosperity of Bri¬ 
tain, and their valour (their faithful and invinci¬ 
ble valour and allegiance^ so essentially pro¬ 
motes our security and renown; that these men, 
with whom we live and converse, distinguished 
by so many estimable and amiable qualities of 
intelligence, of bravery, of courteous and gen¬ 
tle demeanour, are devoid of a claim on all 
the good which we can render or obtain for 
them, on our aflFections, our bounties, our 
services, and, I will add, our prayers ? Can 
we petition their father and our’s that his glo¬ 
rious kingdom may come, without desiring, if 
we think of them at all, that they may be 
partakers in it with us ? or can we forget that 
such prayers and desires are no other than a 
mockery of God, unless our actions follow our 
lips, and we endeavour, in God’s strength and 
help, to forward that triumph of his mercy 
for which we profess ourselves solicitous. 

To the plea of political danger I must not 
be supposed insensible. We have no right, 
as Christians, to attempt a good work in a 
manner which is likely to be attended with 
an immediate and preponderant evil; we are 
bound, as Christian subjects and citizens, so to 
temper our zeal with discretion, as not to 
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disturb the peace of the land wherein we 
dwell, and the Government from whom w6 
receive protection. And even setting aside 
all secular considerations and secular duties, 
we shall err most grossly against that pure 
and peaceable wisdom, whereby only we can 
attain the conversion of the Heathen, if we 
assail their errors with any other weapon than 
mild and courteous and unobtrusive argument, 
or do any thing which can array their angry 
passions against those opinions which we seek 
to recommend to their acceptance. 

But in the system which only has been 
tried by the members of our communion, and 
which only, so far as my advice or authority 
can reach, shall ever, by God’s blessing, be 
attempted in India; a system studiously 
distinguished from and unconnected with Go¬ 
vernment, yet studiously kept within those 
limits of prudence and moderation which a wise 
and liberal Government has prescribed; a system 
which, while it offers our faith to the acceptance 
of the Heathen, on the ground of its spiritual 
blessings, disqualifies no man on account of 
his contrary opinions from any civil or political 
advantage; a system which, by the commu¬ 
nication of general instruction and general 
morality, imparts to them a knowledge and 
feeling, which, whether they become Chris- 
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tians or no, must be highly valuable to 
them ; a system which puts them in lair 
possession of the evidences of our creed, 
leaving it to themselves and their own un¬ 
biassed choice to determine between light and 
darkness ; in such a system, so long as it is stea¬ 
dily adhered to, and patiently and wisely pur¬ 
sued, there is not, there cannot be danger. 

They are their own learned men who are 
our teachers, our correctors of the press, our 
fellow-labourers in the work of instruction ; 
they are their own countrymen, yea, and 
they themselves who are benefited by the 
large expenditure which our system occa¬ 
sions amongst them; and even our Missionaries, 

as associating with them more, and speak¬ 
ing their language better, and occupying 
themselves with their concerns, and the pro¬ 
motion of their real or apprehended interests, 
are, (I have reason to believe, by what I 
have myself seen and heard in no inconsidera¬ 
ble part of India,) among the most popular 
Europeans who are to be found in their res¬ 
pective neighbourhoods. Yea more, I have had 
the happiness of witnessing, both in the number 
of converts which have already been made in 
Hindustan, in the general good conduct of 
those converts, and in the good terms on 
which they in general appear to live with their 
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gentile neighbours, both how much good may be 
done, and how little offence will be occasioned 
by a course of well-meant and well-directed 
efforts to enlighten the inhabitants of India. 

Of all the various bodies of professing Chris¬ 
tians, who with more*or less of light, and with 
greater or lesser zeal and providence, have been 
oiir ])reeiirsors, or are about to be our emulators 
in this great and illustrious enterprize, it becomes 
me to speak with respect, and if I know my 
own heart, I shall never think of them 
with hostility. Every sect will naturally seek 
to diffuse those religious notions which 
they themselves esteem most agreeable to 
reason and religion; and any mode of Chris¬ 
tianity, even the modes least distinguished by 
its peculiar and most blessed characteristic, 
must he in itself, so far as it extends, a 
happy change from idolatry. But while we 
rejoice that Christ is preached, even by those 
who hold not his faith in our own unity of 
fellowship; while we are content that the mora¬ 
lity of the Gospel should be disseminated, even 
by those who rob Christ of his godhead and 
mediatorial attributes; it is surely our duty to 
be no less anxious than they for the support 
and preaching of those forms which are asso¬ 
ciated with every recollection of early and 
ancestral reverence, those doctrines which we 
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feel and know to be our surest sanction of mo¬ 
rality in this world, and our only ground of 
hope in worlds beyond the grave. Every man, 
and every sect, must act for themselves, and 
according to the lights which they have re¬ 
ceived ; but let no man teach a doctrine which 
he does not believe, becau.se it is likely to be 
popular, or suppress a truth which he holds 
most sacred, because he fears that it will not 
be well received by those whom he seeks to 
benefit. God, we may be sure, has revealed 
nothing to men which it is not highly desirable 
for men to know, and the man who encourages 
the circulation of an imperfect creed, in the» 
hope that its adoption may lead the enemy to 
that which he himself professes, is at once 
dealing untruly with himself, his neighbour, and 
the Most High ;—with himself as seeking after 
God’s glory by means which God has not 
sanctioned; with his heathen neighbour, as 
offering him a religion of which he holds back 
the most essential portion ; and with his God, as 
concealing the honour which God has given to 
his Son, and being ashamed, (for what else is 
it but shame or cowardice which withholds a 
truth through fear of offending ?) being ashamed 
before men of the divinity and cross of his 
Saviour. In what I have said, I seek to dis¬ 
suade no man from propagating the truth 
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which he proposes, but I desire to impress on 
those who profess the same trutli with myself, 
that on the support and munificence of the 
members of the Church of England, the insti¬ 
tutions of that Church have a paramount claim, 
beyond those of any other sect or society. 

Of that Society, and that particular Institution 
for which I am now anxious to interest your 
bounty, it may be said in few words, that the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, has, since its establislunent in 
the year 1701, been sedulously and success¬ 
fully labouring, with the approbation and 
under the guidance of the venerable fathers of 
our Church, and of some of our most distin¬ 
guished statesmen and philosophers, in sup¬ 
porting a line of missionary stations, (above 
100 in number,) in some of the wildest and 
most neglected portions of the Britisli empire, 
in the Scilly islands, in New South Wales, in 
the wildernesses of Africa and America. Haviii" 

O 

been encouraged by recent events, and by an 
increase of funds derived from the contributions 
of a liberal public, it has extended, within the 
last ten years, the range of its labours into 
Bengal, where it now maintains three episco- 
pally ordained missionaries, (one more is on his 
way hither,) and is the chief contributor to an 
institution in which all the three Presidencies are 
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equally interested) the establishment of Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta,—of which the avowed and 
appropriate objects are to superintend and 
forward the translation and publication of the 
Scriptures in the languages of India, the edu¬ 
cation of youth, both Native and European, 
(and selected in equal proportions from Bengal, 
Madras, Ceylon, and Bombay), in such a manner 
as to qualify them, as schoolmasters, for the 
ditfusion of general knowledge among the 
natives, and, as missionaries, to impart that 
saving knowledge, without which the value of 
human acquirements is small indeed. It is on 
these grounds, and with a more immediate view 
to the present unfinished state of this establish¬ 
ment especially, as an institution of no foreign 
or distant interest to those whom I am address¬ 
ing, but which only wants your bounty to 
enable its conductors to do that which they 
are most desirous of, and extend its operations 
to this very neighbourhood, and to every part of 
the Western as well as the Eastern coast of 
this vast peninsula,) that I respectfully but 
with confidence appeal to a bounty, to which 
appeal has never yet been made in vain. 

And, as you desire the glory of God, and that 
the truth of His Son should be made known to 
every creature under heaven; as you covet the 
happiness of mankind, and that innocent blood 
should be no longer shed amongst us ; as you 
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long for the salvation of souls, and that those 
who serve and love you here should feel a yet 
purer and stronger affection for you in para¬ 
dise ; as you love your own souls, and would 
manifest the sincerity of your grateful faith in 
that Saviour by whom you are redeemed, I 
exhort, 1 advise, I entreat, yea, in the name of 
my master and yours, in the name of Jesus, 
Son of God Most High, I demand, in this cause, 
your assistance and your offerings. 

The Son of God, indeed, must reign, be the 
people never so unquiet! The Gospel will 
finally triumph, let us neglect or oppose it as 
we may ! But woe be in that day of God’s 
power to those who have set themselves 
against his church’s infant weakness ! and woe 
be to those minor or more timid sinners who 
have not lent their hand to his harvest! “Curse 
ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, curse 
ye bitterly the inhabiters thereof, because they 
went not forth to the help of the Lord, to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty!” But 
of you, my brethren, I am persuaded better 
things; and both as knowing your liberality, 
and as desiring that your bounty may be made 
beneficial to your own souls and to those inte¬ 
rests which you seek to forward, let me intreat 
you to devote those good works to God and 
his Son alone, by a lively faith, by a more 
excellent repentance, by a fervent prayer— 
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that while you build an ark for others, you 
may not yourselves be shut forth and perish— 
and by a participation, let me add, in the 
blessed body and blood of Him by whose 
merit alone we obtain, either that our alms- 
deeds or prayers can be remembered or ac¬ 
cepted before his Father. 

And, Oh Merciful God, who as at this time 
didst teach the hearts of thy faithful people by 
the sending to them the light of thy Holy Spirit, 
grant us, by the same Spirit, to have a right 
judgment in all things, and evermore to rejoice 
in his holy comfort, through the merits of 
Christ Jesus our Saviour, who liveth and 
reigneth, with thee, in the unity of the same 
Spirit, one God, world without end. Amen. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following sermon has been printed at 
the particular recpiest of a nimiber of friends 
who heard it, expressed in a joint letter, soli¬ 
citing its publication for their own use and 
the benefit of others. As it was preached 
from notes, it cannot be said that it is printed 
verbatim as delivered; the dilference, how¬ 
ever, is merely verbal, the ideas beino- the 
same. In the delivery of it, the application 
was omitted, and part of the Appendix sub¬ 
stituted in its place, tiine not permitting the 
communication of both. 




FUNERAL SERMON, &c. 


1 Tim. i. 15. 

This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of 
whom I am chief. 


That there is an essential connection between 


an interest in Christ Jesus and the happiness of the 
soul, is capable of proof from the word of God and 
the experience of all mankind. His person and 
his work are the subjects which constitute the 
be<>inning, the middle, and the end of the Bible. 
When sill first entered into the w'orld, and death 


by sin, he was promised as the seed of the woman 
that should bruise the serpent’s head. The pro¬ 
spect of his coining filled the patriarchs with joy : 
“ Abraham rejoiced to see his day; he saw it, and 


was glad.” He was the great theme of prophetic in¬ 
spiration, the spirit of prophecy being a testimony 
concerning Jesus. “ Of his salvation the prophets 
enquired and searched diligently, seeking what, or 
what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which 
was in them did signify, when it testified before¬ 
hand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that 
should follow.” He was the constant subject of 
apostolic preaching: hence such declarations as 
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these: “lam determined not to know any thin; 
among you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified ; 
and, “ God forbid that 1 should glory, save in th 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

That the scriptures, from the beginning to th 
end, should be full of Christ, will not excite ov 
wonder, when we consider, that the present an 
eternal happiness of men is inseparably connecte 
with him. As he is exalted far above all princ’ 
palities and powers, and is the source of ever 
moral excellence, and the communicator of ever 
spiritual blessing, they must be most happy wl: 
are most like him, and have the nearest access , 
him. This is true of all intelligent beings, wh 
ther angels or men. Satan, the most miserable 
spirits, is the farthest of all removed from Chris; 
an<l through all the different ranks of existen 
between these two wide extremes, every degree 
distance from Christ is an approach to misery, ai 
every degree of nearness to him an approximali( 
to blessedness. So we find it in all the gradatio 
of felicity and wretchedness that exist on eari 
When men trample under foot the Son of God, a: 
grow “ sensual, earthly, and devilish,” they becor 
like “ the troubled sea which cannot rest, whc 
waves cast forth mire and dirt,” and sink in mise 
just as they sink in sin. On the other hand, the 
who live a life of faith upon the Son of God, a 
who by the influences of the Spirit are changed ii; 
his image, find their hanpiness increase in propt 
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tion as they grow up into him in all things, and re¬ 
semble “ the shining light, that shinetli more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 

But though there is this unalterable connection 
betwen Christ and happiness, it is seldom fully seen 
till the soul, approaching the precincts of time, has 
a clear view of eternal realities. Amidst the hurry 
and confusion of mortal affairs, this funilainental 
truth is forgotten; and to those whose hearts are 
pre-occupied with worldly cares, that man appears 
to be beside himself who talks of the constraining 
love of Christ. Yet 

" A death-bed’s a detector of the heart 

and by turning to that, we may discover the differ¬ 
ence between the righteous and the wicked. What¬ 
ever may have been the views entertained in life, 
the solemnities of death convince us, that he is far 
from true felicity who, at that awful hour, has not 
made his peace with God through the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Some at that crisis are insensible to their 
danger, and then their want of hope and comfort 
shows to us their wretched situation; but others, 
alarmed at approaching dissolution, and the judg¬ 
ment that must succeed, seem to start up as 
from a profound sleep, and to look around with 
amazement on the world which they are just about 
to leave. 

“ In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement. 

Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help j 
B 2 
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Bnt slirieTis in vain! How wishfully she looks 
On all she’s leaving, now no longer hers! 

A little longer; yet a little longer; 

O might she stay to wash away her stains, 

And fit her for her passage!” 

“ Mournful sight!” Convincing proof that in death 
there is no true peace, except for those whose 
stains are washed away by the blood of Christ; no 
safety, except for those who have fled for refuge to 
lay hold on the hope set before them! As a contrast 
to the above character, “ mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright; for the end of that man is 
peace.” He has a good hope through grace, and 
can say, “.Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, 1 will fear no evil: for thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff comfort me.” 
Finding the Saviour’s grace sufficient for them, 
Christians can triumph over death, and exclaim, 
“ O death! where is thy sting? O grave! where is 
thy victory? Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Joyful 
in the prospect of being with “ him who loved 
them and washed them from their sins in his own 
blood,” and with those whom he has made “ kings 
and priests unto God even his Father,” they can 
say, when death approaches, “ Come, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly.” Thus happy and triumphant did 
he depart from this mortal life, whose death we are 
this evening called to improve. 

The text which now demands our serious atten¬ 
tion was chosen by him three days previous to his 
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decease. It may appear to some as little suited for 
a funeral sermon, being a very common topic, and 
containing no particular reference to mortality: it 
may be necessary, therefore, to state why it was 
selected by our departed friend. The reasons 
appear to have been two. First, it had been the 
constant theme of his preaching during his life, 
and he found it to be his only consolation in the 
prospect of death and eternity. Secondly, looking 
upon himself as the chief of sinners, he concluded, 
that what had been a sovereign remedy to him 
would, if timely applied, prove the same to all 
others like himself afflicted with the disease of 
sin. These considerations led him to think tliis 
text most suitable to his own character, and of all 
others most essential to the happiness of those who 
might hear his death improved. 

The text naturally divides itself into two parts: 
—the saying, “ Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners, of whom 1 am chief;”—and the 
aflirmation made of it, that it is “ faithful, and 
w orthy of all acceptation.” 

I. In this saying, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners, three things are prominent: 
the character, Christ Jesus;—his condescension 
in coming into the world and the object he had 
in view, to save sinners, even the chief. 


1.—There is no character which has been more 
the subject of dispute than that of Christ Jesus; 
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and <here is no definition given of him in the scrip¬ 
tures that has not at one time or other been opposed. 
Though he is styled the Son of man, and the Son 
of God, and we are taught by these expressions to 
consider him as perfect in his humanity and in his 
divinity; yet the former has been, and the latter 
still is, denied by many. Some of the Gnostics 
and theManichajans, in the first ages of the church, 
maintained that Christ appeared among the Jews 
clothed with the shadowy form of a human body, 
and not with the real substance; and there are ma¬ 
ny Socinians in the present day who deny his divi¬ 
nity, and assert that he is only a man: thus they con¬ 
tradict ^ach otlier, and between the two, both the 
humanity and divinity of Christ are denied. When 
Ave consider that Satan is the implacable enemy of 
Christ, and that one great object of his seeking our 
destruction, is to gratify his malice against the Lord 
our Maker, w'e need notbe surprised that heshould 
exercise all his ingenuity, either to make us forget 
him, or to form low ideas of his character: and it is 
of no consequence to him in which of these snares 
he takes us, as in either of them we become his hap¬ 
less prey. 

On a subject like this, in which we are all 
so deeply interested, what a blessing it is that 
we have the divine word, and the testimony of 
those who have died in the Lord, to direct us! That 
word teaches us, that though “ Christ came of the 
fathers concerning the flesh,” yet he is “ overall 
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God blessed for ever;” and that, “ being the bright¬ 
ness of his Father’s glory, and the express image of 
his person,” he eonnts it no robbery to make himself 
equal with God. Being possessed of every divine 
perfection in common with his Father, he is the 
[troper ol)ject of adoration and trust; and they must 
be safe, who commit the keeping of their souls in¬ 
to his hands. After Stephen saw the glory of God, 
and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, he 
was not afraid to say, “ Lord Jesus! receive my 
spiritand so the saints through every succeed¬ 
ing age to the present, after discovering the glory 
of the Saviour, have not been ashamed to call him 
their Lord and their God. Our dear departed 
friend, with his living voice and his dying breath, 
stated his firm belief in the divinity of Christ: and 
tl»e testimony of a dying man to a truth which sup- 
l)orted him in life, consoled him in the prospect of 
death, and made him triumph over the king of 
terrors, ought to have some weight with us, when 
we inquire what views of Christ will make us use¬ 
ful while we live, and most happy when we die. 

2.— How great was the condescension of Christ 
in coming into the world ! He descended from the 
realms of purity and bliss, and entered into a state 
of sin and woe. Let it not be thought inconsistent 
with his Godhead, that he should connect himself 
with a human body; for though “hecamedow n from 
heaven,” he was still “ the Son of man in heaven.” 
While Jehovah fills immensity with his presence, he 
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can at the same time remain in an especial man¬ 
ner in a particular place: so he descended, and 
showed himself in the burning bush and on Mount 
Sinai to Moses, and conversed with him “ as a 
man converseth with his friend,” at the same time 
that he was “ the high and lofty One inhabiting 
eternity.” This was great condescension; but 
the full display of divine love was reserved for 
the last days, in which “ the Word, was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us; (and w'e beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Fatlier,) full of grace and truth.” Here w'e see him 
who was the Creator of all things, condescending 
to take humanity into the closest connection with 
his divinity : here we see him who was rich, for 
our sakes becoming poor. Had he stooped to as¬ 
sume the nature of angels, to redeem those lost 
spirits who fell, it had been infinite condescension ; 

■—by what words then shall w'e describe his com¬ 
passion to us, when he “ passed by” that higher 
order of beings, and took on him the seed of 
Abraham ? 

The manner in which he came down from hea¬ 
ven and entered into this world, was at once con¬ 
sistent with liis holy nature and the work he came 
to perform. He was not, like us, “ conceived in sin 
and shapen in iniquity;” no, for after his concep¬ 
tion, the angel of the Lord said to Joseph, “ Fear 
not to take unto thee Mary thy wife: for thatwhich 
is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost: and she 
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shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his name 
Jesus ; for he shall save his people from their sins.” 
“ That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit“ They that 
are of the flesh do mind the things of tlie flesh 
and from this it is evident that Christ was born of 
the Spirit, because he minded not the things of the 
flesh : he sought not honour, wealth, or power : on 
his entrance into life, “ he was laid in a manger, 
because there was no roomfor him in the inn.” “The 
foxes had holes, and the birds of the air had nests, 
but the Sonof man had not where to lay his head.” 

But consider not only whence he came, and how 
he came, but into what a state of sin, and ignorance, 
and misery he entered. At the time he came into 
the world, darkness covered the whole earth, and 
gros.s darkness tlie hearts of the peojfle. The 
whole world was one vast abyss of sin, and in a 
spiritual sense just what it was hi a natural sense 
in the beginning, “ withoutformand void, and dark¬ 
ness was upon the face of the deep.” Being filled 
with every species of iniipiity, it abounded also 
with every species of woe, natural, moral, andspi- 
ritual. Yet while in tins lost and degraded situ.a- 
tion, in the fulness of time, “ t'hrist Jesus came 
into the world.” 

3. —And what was the purpose for whicli he 
came ! “ He came to save sinners, of whom 1 am 
chief.” “ He came not to be ministered unto, but 

c 
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to minister, and to give his life a ransom for ma¬ 
ny;” “ not to seek his own glory, but the glory 
of his heavenly Father;” “ not to comdemn the 
world, but that the world through him might be 
saved “ not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance.’’ 

Sin is the transgression of the law; and the 
law of God, as delivered l)y Moses in ten com¬ 
mandments, but by our Lord Jesus Christ in 
two, we have all broken in thought, word, or 
deed ; and are, consequently, all sinners in his 
sight, justly condemned, and exposed to the curses 
Avliich his lioly law denounces against every trans¬ 
gressor. While in this condemned state, Christ 
came to our relief; but before he could save us, 
consistently with the divine honour, it was neces¬ 
sary, first, that he should fulfil the law which we 
had broken, magnify it and make it honourable, 
and thus bring in an everlasting righteousness, im¬ 
putable to us by faith; and, secondly, that he 
should endure all its penalties, and thus redeem 
us from its curse, by being made a curse for us. 
All this he accomplished ; and now “ the riglite- 
ousncss which is by faith, is unto all and upon all 
them that believe ;” through it God can be just, 
and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus: 
and “ thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise 
from the dead the third day, that repentance and 
renjission of sins might be preached in his name 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.”—Having 
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removed every obstacle out of the way; having 
opened a channel for the communication of all 
spiritual blessings; having conquered sin, and 
death, and hell; and having secured to all his fol¬ 
lowers, by his resurrection from the dead, “ an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and thatfadeth 
not away,” he is now seated at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, where he ever lives to 
make intercession for us, and “ is able to save 
unto tlie uttermost all who come unto God by 
him.” lie now proclaims pardon full and free 
to every returning j)rodigal; his language to the 
very chief of sinners is, “ Come now and let us 
reason together: though your sins be as scar¬ 
let, they shall be as white as snow'; though tliey 
be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 
“ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you restand “ whosoever 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.’'—What 
a glorious salvation is that which Christ has pro¬ 
cured, and to which he invites the chief of sinners! 
A deliverance from the guilt, and power, and con¬ 
sequences of sin, an inheritance among them that 
are sanctified, a heaven pure in its nature, refined 
in its pleasures, and eternal in its duration I 

How did our departed brother delight to dwell on 
this subject! How much did he feel his obligations 
to Christ, acknowledging himself to be the chief 
of sinners I The world could accuse him of no 
crime, yet when he found all those evil propen- 

c 2 
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sities within, which he saw displayed in the out¬ 
ward conduct of others, he was free to confess 
that there was not a greater sinner than himself, 
and that if ever he was saved, it must be by the 
sovereign mercy of God, through the Lord Jesus 
Christ. If there was any one passage that could 
express more fully than another the general train 
which his thoughts took, the channel in which his 
discourses flowed, and the theme which afforded 
him most comfort in affliction and in tlie prospect 
of eternity, it was that of our text. The inscription 
found written in lai-ge letters upon his text-book 
was, “ Let Christ be all in all in every sermon.” 

II. We come now to consider, that the saying 
which has been explained, is “ faithful,” and 
“ worthy of all acceptation.” 

1.— It is a faithful saying, because it was com¬ 
municated by faithful men; and while it verilies 
the scriptures that preceded, is confirmed by tlie 
experience of all who have since believed. 

It is worthy of credit, because it is the testimony 
of faithful men. It rests on indisputable evidence. 
This saying is the immoveable rock on which the 
church is founded, and against which the gates 
of hell have never been able to prevail. Though 
assailed by the malice of infernal powers, and 
attacked by the sly insinuations of infidelity, and 
put to the test of ridicule and persecution in 
every possible shape, it still remains an undeni- 
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able fact, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners. 

The men who first asserted this truth were 
well qualified to substantiate what they said: 
they were intimately acquainted with the person 
of whom they spoke, with his private walks and 
his public life. What they state is not probable 
conjecture, not a report received upon the credi¬ 
ble authority of others, but “ that which they 
heard, which they saw with their eyes, which they 
looked upon, and which their hands handled of 
the Word of life.”—They had no advantage to 
gain by declaring this fact; they had rather every 
thing to deter them from such declaration. We 
know that men will often do strange things to 
obtain honour and applause in society, to gratify 
their sensual appetites, to amass to themselves 
riches, and raise themselves to the possession of 
a sce[)tre and a crown. But the apostles had no 
excitements of this kind ; instead of gratifying, the 
trutlis which they published required them to deny, 
every sinful propensity : they had to look forward 
to nothing but disgrace, and self-denial, and po¬ 
verty, and degradation ; and if such prospects 
could not deter them from speaking, then we may 
depend upon it that theirs is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation. 

The circumstance that most of the apostles laid 
down their lives in defence of this saying, is another 
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strong!: proofofits fuitlifuluess. The most hardened 
sinners generally feel some compunction when de¬ 
tected in theirdesigns, and make some confessions 
when brought to an untimely end; but the apo¬ 
stles, when beaten for declaring this truth, “ rejoic¬ 
ed that they were counted worthy to sutler for 
his name;’’ and when called to give up their lives 
for it, could say individually: “ For the which 
cause I also suffer these things ; nevertheless I 
urn not asliamed ; for 1 know in whom I have be¬ 
lieved, and am persuaded that he is able to keep 
tliat which 1 have committed unto him against 
that day.” From whicli it must be evident to every 
one, either that their testimony was a faithful one, 
or that they were the most hardened of all impos¬ 
tors. 

But so far from this, they were all inspired by 
the Spirit of eternal truth, and were incapable 
either of deceiving or being deceived. The testi¬ 
mony of one man filled with the Holy Spirit is 
greater than the universal consent of all nations, 
in as much as they may err, but he is infallible. The 
concurrent testimony, therefore, of many such 
men forms a body of evidence infinitely greater 
than that which can be brought to establish the 
faithfulness of any other assertion whatever. 

It is a faithful saying, because we see in it the 
fulfilment of the promises, and types, and pro¬ 
phecies of the Old Testament. Our Lord Jesus 
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Christ said to his disciples before his death, and 
after his resurrection: “ All things must be fulfil¬ 
led that are written in the law of Moses, and in 
the prophets, and the psalms, concerning me 
and there can be no doubt but it was in reference 
to these things that he exclaimed with his dying 
breath, “ It is finished.” 

God promised to our first parents that a de¬ 
liverer should be raised up ; he [jromised to 
Ahraliam that in his seed all the kindreds of the 
earth should be blessed; he promised to the 
fathers to raise up a prophet like unto Moses; 
lie promised to David, that of the fruit of his 
loins according to the flesh, he would raise 
up Christ to sit on his throne. I'liese promises, 
made through successive ages, lie confirmed Iiy 
an oatli, as the apostle Paul states : “ Wherein (Jod, 
willing more abundantly to show unto the heirs of 
promise the immutability of his counsel, confirm¬ 
ed it by an oath; that by two immutable things 
in which it was impossible for God to lie, we 
might have a strong consolation who have fled for 
refuge to lay hold on the hope set before us.” 
All those promises were fulfilled by the coming of 
Christ: and hence Zacharias, filled with the Holy 
Ghost, exclaimed, “ Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel, for he hath visited and redeemed his people, 
and hath raised up a horn of salvation for ns in the 
house of his servant David, to perform the mercy 
promised to our fathers, and to remember his holy 
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covenant, the oath which he sware to our father 
Abraham.” 

All the types and shadows of the ceremonial 
law were faithfully developed in what Christ 
did and suffered: for proof of this, let any one 
read with care the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
which it is clearly shown, that all the sacrifices 
and ordinances of divine service had an express 
relation to Christ, and that they received their 
fulfilment in him. These sacrifices were insti¬ 
tuted and continued to impress on the mind this 
solemn truth, “ that without shedding- of blood 
there is no remission and when exjierience 
had proved that it was “ impossible for the blood 
of bulls and of goats to take away sins,” and had 
shown the necessity of a better sacrifice, then the 
Saviour made liis appearance, and “ put away sin 
by tlie sacrifice of himself.” 

The prophecies which relate to the person, ad¬ 
vent, work, death, and resurrection of Christ, were 
very numerous, yet they were all faithfully accom¬ 
plished. It was said, that “ he should be as a root 
out ofadry ground, havingno form nor comeliness”;” 
and so he proved to the Jews. It was predicted, 
that he should be “ despised and rejected of men, a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief*;” and his 
history shows him to have been so. It was declar¬ 
ed, that “the sceptre .should not depart from Judah, 


* Isa. liii. 2. 


■> Isa. liti. 3. 
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nor a lawgiver from between his feet,” till Christ 
came'; and that he should come sixty-nine weeks 
‘ ‘after the going forth of the commandment to restore 
and build Jerusalem''and so it happened. It 
was said, that he should “ reveal things hidden from 
the foundation of the world';” and it is universally 
acknowledged, that both in the matter and manner 
of his discourses, “ he spake as never man spake.” 
It was prophesied, that by him “ the eyes of the 
blind should be opened, the ears of the deaf un¬ 
stopped; that the lame should leap like a hart, and 
the tongue of the dumb sing';” and in reading 
his miracles, we find all these things were perform¬ 
ed. It was declared, that “ after sixty-two weeks 
he should be cut off, but not for himself®;” that he 
should be betrayed by a professed friend'*, and for 
thirty pieces of silver'; that he should be brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter''; that vinegar and gall 
should be presented to him in his sufferings'; that 
“ not a bone of him should be broken*” ;” that 
he should “ make his grave with the wicked, and 
with the rich in his death”;” that he should be 
buried, but should not see corruption”; that he 
should rise from the dead, and ascend on high, 
leading captivity captive'*, and that he should see 
the travail of his soul and be satisfied®. INow' these, 
and more than a hundred other prophecies concern- 

« Gen. xlix. 10. Dan. ix. 25. » Matt. xiii. 35. ( Isa. x.xxv. 5. 

8 Dan. ix. 2C>. •> Psa. xli. 9. * ZecU. xi. 12. v Isa. liii. 7- 

* Psa. Ixix. 21. "> John xix. 36. a Isa. liii. 9. “Aetsii. 27. 

v Psa. Ixviii. 18. 4 lsa.liii.il. 
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ing his coming into the world to save sinners, 
were fulfilled; so that from the whole we have the 
most abundant proofs of the faithfulness of God and 
the truth of the scriptures. 

In the last place, we add, tliat it is a faithful say¬ 
ing, because it has been tried by many, and in 
every instance has given full satisfaction. Of all the 
thousands who have believed this saying, no one 
has been allured to do so by any false and specious 
promises given in the Bible ; for then, after being 
disappointed, he would have rejected it with dis¬ 
dain.- Some have put on the outward garb of re¬ 
ligion, and have afterwards renounced it; but we 
have never yet known a single instance of a man who 
has rested his immortal hopes on this truth, and has 
repented of it on his dying bed. The saying that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 
is designed to teach us, that sin and its conse¬ 
quences will be removed, and that pardon, peace, 
and endless life will be enjoyed by them that be¬ 
lieve. The question, therefore, is. Did ever any 
one believe in Jesus Christ, and not obtain these 
blessings? Did ever a guilty sinner, with a broken 
heart and contrite spirit, cast himself at the foot 
of the cross, confessing his sins, and imploring 
mercy through the blood of Christ, without finding 
God faithful and just to forgive him his sins? If so, 
Satan would have a just cause of exultation, in as 
much as he could then set at defiance the veracity 
of God, and the value of the Saviour’s blood. Did 
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ever a soul, weary of sin and sinful pursuits, come 
to Christ according to his invitation, and not find 
rest? Of such an instance we iiave never heard: we 
have heard of and witnessed many of a contrary 
nature. We hav(^ known persons who have run 
the giddy round of pleasure, and sought for peace 
in every earthly pursuit, but without success ; and 
last of all, weary and heavy laden, have applied 
to Christ, and in him have found that joy to which 
they were before entire strangers. Lastly, it may 
be asked. Did ever a soul depart from this life, 
believing in Christ as the Saviour of sinners, with¬ 
out obtaining immortal life? To this questionitraay 
be replied: Since we cannot look into eternity, how 
can we tell ? Look at the last hours of those who 
die triumphant in the Lord, and say if you can 
doubt. Christ owns his friends on this side death, 
and throws around their dying beds a sort of hea¬ 
venly atmosphere, which w e cannot breathe witliout 
being benefitted. AVe witness their composure, we 
see their hold on heaven, w'e hear their calm and 
elevated discourse, and we feel no more doubt of 
their eternal happiness than w e do of their eternal 
existence. In addition to which evidence, w^e have 
the testimony of the Spirit, saying, “ Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord.” 

2.—It is not only a faithful saying, but it is 
“ worthy of all acceptation.” It is so, because it 
glorifies God, and promotes the happiness of men. 
This is the view which the heavenly host took of 
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the subject, when they announced the birth of the 
Saviour as an event tliat would be productive of 
“ glory to God in the highest, and peace on earth.” 

It glorifies God by the revelation it makes of his 
character, and the lionour it brings to his name. It 
is declared to be life eternal, to know tlie only 
true God, and Jesus Christ wliotn he hath sent; and 
by nothing else is so much of the divine character 
displayed as by the sending of Jesus Christ. By this 

“ A thousand angels learn his name. 

Beyond whate’er they knew.” 

There can be no doubt but one principal reason 
of God’s permitting sin to enter into the world, 
was to unfold those glories of his nature, which 
must otherwise have been eternally concealed, 
and by the revelation of them to promote the hap¬ 
piness of all created beings. Whatever tends to 
show more clearly the nature and perfections of 
God, must necessarily interest all intelligent crea¬ 
tures ; and hence we are able to account for the deep 
concern which angels feel in the plan of redemp¬ 
tion—“ which things the angels desire to look 
into.” They are delighted with the subject, as 
we ought to be, because it unfolds some attri¬ 
butes unknown before, and adds a new lustre to 
others which had always been admired. 

The infinite mercy of God would never have been 
known, as far as we can judge, had it not been 
through the gospel of Christ. His benevolence 
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was seen in the exaltation and happiness of an¬ 
gelic spirits, his goodness in the diffusion of being 
and blessedness through all the worlds which he 
formed ; but in all this his mercy was not seen ; yea, 
it is not improbable but the overthrow of Satan 
and his hosts had prevented the idea of mercy from 
entering into the mind of the highest created in¬ 
telligence: we need not wonder, therefore, at the 
raptures they felt when it was discovered, that God 
was infinitely merciful as well as infinitely holy. 
And is not that which has furnished them with a 
new and eternal song of triumph, worthy of all our 
acceptation? 

But it adds a new lustre to other attributes. 
Much had been seen of the love of God be¬ 
fore ; but to show it in all its heights and depths, 
and lengths and breadths, he fixed upon one display 
that should exceed every other: “ He commended 
his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sin¬ 
ners, CIjrist died for ns.” Much of hisrmdom had 
l)ocn seen before, in the formation of an endless 
variety of objects and spiritual existences ; but 
the grand display of his wisdom was “a mystery, 
which from the beginning of the world had been 
hid in God, who created all things by Jesus 
Christ: to the intent that now unto the princi¬ 
palities and powers in heavenly places might be 
known by the church the manifold wisdom of God.” 
Much ol his power had been manifested before in 
creating and upholding so many worlds. Proof had 
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been given, that out of a perfect cliaos he could form 
a beautiful world ; but still it was not known that he 
could operate as powerfully in the renovation of 
spirit as of matter; but now it is seen, that souls 
resembling a dark chaos before, become a new 
creation inChrist Jesus. 

This saying, “ that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners,” displaying, as it does, 
so much of the character of God, must re¬ 
dound to his glory. It defeats the purposes of 
Satan ; it displays the evil nature of sin, so as to 
prevent its future recurrence ; it establishes God’s 
moral government on a firm basis ; it excites the 
praises of angels ; it produces peace, obedience, 
and eternal gratitude in the redeemed. In short, it 
forms tlie foundation of that temple, “ the top-stone 
of wliich will be brought forth with shoutings of 
Grace, grace unto it,” and which will stand as a 
most illustrious monument of the divine glory 
through everlasting ages. 

It is worthy of all acceptation, because it pro 
motes the happiness Of all who receive it. It is 
worthy on its own account, being faithful, and 
productive of the divine honour, as w’e have shown; 
and on our account, as forming the foundation of 
our present and eternal felicity.—There are many 
reports in which we are very little concerned, and 
it is of no consequence to us whether we hear 
them or not, whether they be true or false ; but it 
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is not so with this saying, as the belief or disbelief 
of it will place us among a different class of l)eings, 
and in a different state of existence. “ He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” 

This saying, being applicable to all as sinners, is 
worthy of universal reception. Every other system 
of religion is of limited application : it isChristiauity 
alone that makes no distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles, &c. The religion of the Hindoo w’as de¬ 
signed for none but Hindoos, and that of the 
false prophet extends no |)ity to tlie Cafirs who 
are the first of sinners ; but the religion of Jesus 
Christ addresses itself to all in tiieir true charac¬ 
ter as sinners, and is therefore, as a remedy for tlie 
epidemic disorder of sin, worthy of all acceptation. 
Here is nodiflerence between those born in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, or America; no distinction between 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the illiterate ; no difference between 
the moral and the immoral, the great and the little 
sinner; “ but the scripture hath concluded all un¬ 
der sin, that the proiui.se by*faith of Jesus Christ 
might be given to them that believe.” Sinners of 
every clime, of every age, and of every description 
are included : this is the glory of the gospel, and 
it is this which renders it worthy of all acceptation. 

While it applies to all as sinners, it promotes 
the happiness of all, when received. What do sin- 
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ners need to make them happy ? They need sin to 
be destroyed, and holiness to be imparted; and in 
proportion as these two objects are secured, their 
felicity is increased. What is there that destroys 
sin and promotes holiness, like faith in the Saviour 
of sinners? Men cannot forsake their sins with¬ 
out faith in Christ; but when that has been com¬ 
municated by the divine Spirit, they have been 
enabled to leave those sinful practices which had 
grown into the most inveterate habits. “ The ra¬ 
ven has been changed into a dove, the lion into a 
lamb and all who have marked the change have 
confessed it to be great, and greatly t(j the advan¬ 
tage of the individual. To be delivered from the 
yoke of Satan, to be freed from the dominion of 
vile passions, the worst of slavery, and “ to escape 
the corruptions that are in the world tlirough lust,” 
are among the negative blessings of the gospel 
of Christ.—Beside these, it has positive ones to 
impart. It purifies the heart from the love of sin, 
it bestows a “ peace of mind which passethall un¬ 
derstanding,” it supports in the hour of aflliction, 
it delivers from the fear of death, and implants in 
the soul a hope blooming with immortality. Thus 
it makes every one who receives it, a happier man 
in himself: and in like manner it would be easy to 
trace its beneficial influence from an individual to 
a family, from a family to a city, from a city to a 
country, from a country to a continent, and from 
a continent to a world. If, therefore, a capacity to 
produce happiness on the most extensive scale can 
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entitle any proposition to general regard, this say¬ 
ing, “ that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners,” is “ worthy of all acceptation.” 

Eternal life is inseparably connected with this 
declaration, and therefore it is worthy of universal 
reception. Surely no being can covet endless woe; 
much less we who are so concerned about trifling 
inconveniences of short duration: and yet with¬ 
out this saying, or even with it, without a cordial 
belief in it, this must be our portion. The scrip¬ 
tures are most decisive on this point: they tell us, 
that “ There is no other name under heaven among 
men whereby we can be saved;” and that “ Who¬ 
soever believeth not the Son shall not see life, but 
the wrath of God abideth on him.” At the same 
time they are equally express in declaring, that 
“ Whosoever believeth in him shall not perish, but 
have eternal life.” What sum of misery is included 
in the endurance of the wrath of God for ever, 
“ where the worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched,” we cannot calculate; and equally 
impossible’would it be for us to describe, how 
much blessedness is included in the endless en¬ 
joyment of his presence, in whose presence there 
is life, and at whose right hand there are pleasures 
for evermore: but this we know, that the truth by 
which an eternity of woe may be avoided, and 
an eternity of bliss secured, must be “ worthy of 
all acceptation.” 

E 
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The truths which we have now discussed, were 
those on which our departed friend was never weary 
of tliinking or preaching. You have heard him 
descant with pleasure on the glorious character of 
the Saviour, on the necessity of his incarnation, on 
his wondrous condescension and love in coming 
into such a world, on the magnitude of that work 
which he accomplished, on the value of that blood 
which he shed, on the extent of those blessings 
which he purchased, and on the privileges connect- 
ed with believing in him. You have heard him 
expatiate on the faithfulness of this saying, as 
delivered to us by faithful men, as being the 
fulfilment of numerous prophecies, and as be¬ 
ing a never-failing source of comfort to guilty 
sinners. You have heard him describe in the 
strongest language, how much God is glorified 
by the gospel of his Son, and how unalterably 
file present and future happiness of men is con¬ 
nected with the reception of this gospel. All 
these things many of you have heard from week 
to week for several years—but from his lips you 
will hear them no more. The body that was 
so often conducted by the willing soul into this 
pulpit to deliver them, is now conveyed to the 
silent tomb; and the spirit which once laboured to 
unfold to us all the words of this life, is now pre¬ 
sent with the Lord. Let us then search our hearts 
and try our ways, and ask ourselves if we are pre¬ 
pared to follow. 
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Let me ask you who have heard liis tender and 
pressing expostulations so often without effect, 
what you think of this providence? You have re¬ 
sisted his living, will you also resist his dying, 
intreaties] Will neither the voice of mercy nor 
the voice of judgment awaken your siugjuish 
souls? will you still sleep on carelessly, when death 
has approached, and carried off your watchman ? 
What will you say when you meet him again at 
the bar of God? Will you accuse him of unfaith¬ 
fulness in not giving you warning? You cannot; 
“ your blood must be upon your own heads and 
O! remember, that if, after all, you still persevere in 
the ways of sin, “ it will be more tolerable for 
Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment 
than for you.” O that you were wise, that you 
understood this, that you would consider your 
latter end; and ere the great day of his wrath 
come, take refuge in him, who is “ a hiding 
place from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest.” 

Let the Children, and Pupils of the deceased, 
and the Young Persons in this congregation, be 
particularly admonished by this afflictive event to 
remember their Creator in the days of their youth. 
In addition to all his public, many of you received 
his private, instructions: with his living and his 
dying breath he besought you to turn unto the 
Lord; yea, on his dying bed, holding some of you 
hy the hand, he would not let you go till you pro- 
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mised that you would serve the Lord God of your 
fathers. He rightly appreciated the value of your 
immortal souls; he knew the advantages of early 
piety, and seemed to “ travail in birth again till 
Christ was formed in you.” Can you think of his 
fervent prayers, of his solemn addresses, of the 
holy violence which lie used to compel you to 
come in, and of the tears which you have seen him 
shed for you, and yet remain unmoved, and un¬ 
mindful of the things that belong to your eternal 
peace? Respecting some of you he entertained the 
hope, that the fear of the Lord was implanted in 
your hearts; and can you bear the thought, that 
the next happy spirit that shall be conducted by 
angels from this part of the world to the blessed 
place where he now is, should be able to give him 
no information of your having decided for God, 
and yielded yourselves up to his service? If any 
thing could grieve his happy spirit in the realms 
of bliss, it would be to learn that you are still ne¬ 
glecting the Saviour. Would you not wish to dwell 
for ever with him, whom you so much respected 
and loved, and with whom you lived so long on 
earth? Can you bear the idea of being for ever 
separated from him, and of hearing the Saviour, 
after saying to him, “ Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord,” say to you, “ Depart, ye cursed, into ever¬ 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels ?” 
I know the thought cuts you to the very heart; 
would that it might lead you to cry out, “ What 
must 1 do to be saved ?” and to seek to him who 
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has said, “ I love them that love me; and those 
that seek me early shall find me.” 

The Members of the Church meeting in this 
place are, by this bereavement, loudly called to 
examination, and increased piety and activity in 
their high vocation. Yours, my dear friends, is no 
trivial loss, as many gifts of nature and blessings of 
providence and grace were requisite to form a cha¬ 
racter like that of your beloved pastor: it behoves 
every one of you, therefore, to inquire, whether 
he or she has contributed to this visitation. God 
often removes his ministers when there is some 
.sad backsliding in his church, that they may be 
saved from the evil to come, and that their deaths 
may be the means of promoting that repentance 
and reformation which all their expostulations and 
prayers could not effect: this is evident from the 
admonition of the Saviour, “ Remember whence 
thou art fallen, and repent, and do the first works, 
or else 1 will come unto thee quickly, and will 
remove thy candlestick out of his place.” To a 
feeling mind, no reflection can be more cutting, 
than that of having forfeited an invaluable blessing 
through neglect, or want of improvement. “ But, 
beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, 
and things that accompany salvation, though we 
thus speakwe would turn, therefore, on this 
melancholy occasion, to the use of exhortation and 
comfort. You have now stronger reasons than 
ever to withdraw your affections from earthly, and 
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place them on heavenly things. Does not earth 
appear less attractive in your view, now bereft of 
one of your most valuable friends? and does not 
heaven appear more inviting, now he has joined 
the blessed assembly ? What ought to be your con¬ 
duct under such circumstances ? what, but to fol¬ 
low more closely those “ who through faith and 
patience are inheriting the promises;” “ to be stead¬ 
fast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your la¬ 
bour is not in vain in the Lord?” What a bless¬ 
ing, that the life of your pastor was preserved to 
you so long; that you had the privilege of receiving 
so much instruction, doctrinal, experimental, and 
practical, from his lips; and that you had the op¬ 
portunity ofbeholding his holy life, which was “an 
example for believers, in word, in conversation, in 
charity, in spirit, in faith, and in purity!” What 
a comfort, that you were permitted to witness the 
closing scene of his life, and behold the faith, and 
hope, and joy which he possessed in the im¬ 
mediate prospect of dissolution! In him you have 
had a specimen of wliat it is to live, and of what 
it is to die, in the Lord. But what a still greater 
comfort is it, that you are not called to sorrow as 
others who have no hope! You will meet your pas¬ 
tor again; you M ill hear him singing in immortal 
strains, “ Blessing, and honour, and glory, and 
power unto Him that sitteth on the throne, and to 
the Lamb for ever and ever“ wherefore comfort 
one apother with these words.” 
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“ Nowthe God of peace, that brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of 
the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting cove¬ 
nant, make you perfect in every good work to do 
his will, working in you that which is well-pleas¬ 
ing in his sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 
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THE REV. J. LAWSON. 


The principal events which constitute the history of a na¬ 
tion are often few: those which form the liistory of an intlivi- 
dual are fewer still. Tlie life of Mr. Lawson may be summarily 
comprehended in a short space. He was born at Trowbridge 
in Wiltshire, on the 24th of July 1787, and remained at the 
same place till the year 1803; when he was removed to Lon¬ 
don, to gratify the strong propensity he felt to become an art¬ 
ist. Here, after being brought to a knowledge of the truth as 
it is in Jesns, he was led to consecrate his talents to the ser¬ 
vice of religion, and to embark for India as a missionary, 
principally with the view of being useful in the arts. After 
having accomplished the chief work for which he came to this 
country, he was called to discharge the duties of a minister 
and a pastor; to which he devoted himself with a steady per¬ 
severance till the present year 1825, when he died in the 
midst of his usefulness. Though in the history of a man 
pursuing such a tract, a great variety cannot be expected, yet 
there are some particulars in his character, life, and death, 
which by his friends are judged worthy of remembrance. 

P 
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From his earliest youth, he was possessed of a very vivid 
imagination: he never forgot the scenes of early life, as we 
may learn from these lines which he wrote in 1820. 

Haunts of my childhood. Now, though far away, 

And tedious months on months have roll’d along, 

Imperi.slialile are those high-wrought lines 
Pencill’d with all the magic forms and stains 
Of lovely Nature—yea, the lapse of years 
But strengthens the illusion, which more grand 
Though indistinct, sports on the mental landscape. 

There were two circumstances that transpired, one in the 
daysof his youth,and the otlierin riperyears, which gave full 
scope to the exercise of this discursive faculty: and which also 
gave a certain tinge to his character in after lil'e ; the one was 
the death of his mother, and the other the destruction of liis 
father’s property by fire. Although only about six years old 
when his mother died, he appears always to have retained 
the most distinct and lively impression of her person and ex¬ 
cellent instructions. Of this the folloiving passage from his 
piece on “ Female Influence” is a pleasing proof. 

He who loves nature cannot but love home. 

For there her wonders smote the infant sense. 

And first impressions wrought, and wove a web 
Of sympathies and blest associations 
To be unravell’d never. Chiefly thou. 

My mother, art united with each glimpse 

Of early times. 1 love to think of days 

When simplest weeds had power to sooth the mind; 

Because those pluck’d by thee, of earliest growth. 

My first companions on thy heaving bosom. 

Seem’d of a purer white, like the bright stars 
With each point dipt in crimson ;—so I love 
The dream of home, for thou art buried there. 

Those warm caresses of a mother’s love— 

That look of tenderness, so full, so deep— 

The thousand nameless charms which hung about her— 

The form benignant—the soft beaming face— 

And sigh of calm solicitude low breathed 
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For me, when pale and sick I listless lay 
Upon her neck—arc ever brought to mind. 

Connected witli some object much endeared, 

Some rural spot, or ofl-frcqucnted glen. 

Or note of bird, or form of wildest weed. 

Witli thee, my mother, oft the radiant noon 
Gilded our rambles through the brake, in quest 
Of the full berry, while thy holy words, 

Associated with thy gentle form. 

And with Ih’ impressive a.spect of thy looks. 

Fell on the young consenting mind. I loved 
To hear thy warning voice, and treasure deep 
The precept grave, and follow’d by thy prayers. 

-The wondrous truth 

That .lesiis died for sinful man, impress’d 
Uiion the mind at reason’s early dawn. 

Beam’d on my first conceptions, and inspired 
Keligious awe, supplied the noblest themes 
For busy thought, the noblest motives offer’d 
To holiness and virtue, and sent home 
Upon tlie tender conscience dread of sin. 

From the remarks contained in tlie above lines, it is easy to 
perceive that he was early thcsiibjeetof religious impressions, 
:ind that from a child he was made actinainted with the Holy 
Scriptures. These impressions were afterwards strengthened 
by the kind atteniions of the master to whose care his edu¬ 
cation was intrusted. This gentleman (Mr. Westfield) often 
conversed with him, and prayed with him in the most serious 
and alleetiouate manner, which, under the divine blessing, pro¬ 
duced an indelible elloet on his mind, and for which he after¬ 
wards felt more grateful than for all his other iavours. Un¬ 
der the care of a person with whom he I'elt himself at home, he 
soon began to manifest his prevailing genius. He commenced 
cutting dilferent figures on pieces of wood, and without any 
assistance brought them to such perfection, that those who 
saw them were astonished, and convinced that the hand of na¬ 
ture had formed him for an artist. His father being made 
acquainted with this, and learning that nothing else would 
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satisfy liiin, thought it prudent not to cross his inclination, 
and therefore went to London to seek out for him a suitable 
situation; and having succeeded in getting liiiii articled to a 
wood-engraver, returned home with a message that delighted 
the heart of his son. All necessary arrangements having been 
made, in June 1803 ho took leave of his friends; at which time 
his father recpiested of lum two things; the one was, to read his 
Bible, and the otlier to attend divine worship on the Sabbath; 
which he ()roniised to do. He then received the parting be¬ 
nediction, quitted the place of his nativity, and entered the 
“ great town,” where to him all was new and surprising. 

After his arrival in London, he applied himself diligently to 
his work, and made rapid advances in the art. These labours 
of his occupation engaged his attention all the week, and on the 
Sabbath days new scenes and new companions invited him to 
a kind of dissipation, to which before he had been unaccustomed. 
Allured by these specious baits, he forgot his promise to his 
father, neglected to read his Bible, and seldom attended any 
place of worship. In this course he continued for nearly three 
years, though not without many struggles of conscience, and 
resolutions to reform. In one of these serious intervals, he 
was led to read his neglected Bible, and to visit the forsaken 
chapel; and it pleased God by these means to convince him 
of his sitis, and soon after to deepen these oonvictions by alllic- 
tion, and at length to make him experimentally acquainted 
with the blessings of salvation. He then o/fei-cd himself as a 
candidate to the church in Eagle-street, of which the present 
Mr. Ivimey, the writer of The History of the E.iglish Bap¬ 
tists,” and other works, was pastor; and the following is the 
substance of the statement, in his own words, which he made of 
himself to that Society, when, according to the custom of 
congregational churches, they required of him to give an ac¬ 
count of his Christian experience, and his reasons for wishing 
to make a public profession of religion. 
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“ Being highly favoured by the providence of God, I had 
the privilege and blessing of a religious education; which so 
far influenced me, that if my memory fail not, I was the sub¬ 
ject of early convictions; but no lasting impression being made 
on my mind, 1 continued in a state of olieiiation from God.— 
111 June 1803, all necessary matters being arranged for my 
coming to London, my father, as f was about to take my 
leave of him, told me, he had jnit m^ Bible into the box, which 
he wished me, as i valued my eternal interests, to make my 
principal study; saying at the same time very afi'ectionately: 
‘ J hope now, as you are going beyond the reach of a parent’s 
eye, to a place whitre you will be surrounded with snares and 
dangers, you will not fail to attend the ministry of the gospel 
every Sunday, and I particularly wish you to make Eagle-street 
chapel your constant place of hearing.’ My poor aged grand¬ 
mother likewise gave me this necessary injunction wdth tears 
in her eyes. I believe I promised rigidly to observe them; 
but the event has proved to my sorrow', that I awfully broke 
my promise. 

“ On my arrival in London, I was introduced to circles ap¬ 
parently strangers to the power of religion; and Sundays being 
the only leisure time I had, were usually spent in visiting, idle 
conversation, and, what I have since thought, dreadful pro¬ 
fanation, but not without some convictions ; for 1 remember 
I'eeiing rather uncomfortable at spending Sabbath afterSabbath 
w ithout once entering a place of worship. At last I formed a 
resolution of attending constantly at Surrey Chapel; but after 
going twice, I was again attracted by gay company, which 1 
thought preferable to religion. Here I must observe, that on 
retrospection of my past conduct, I cannot but admire the 
restraining grace of God, whose power alone withheld me 
from plunging into the depths of sin and wickedness, which 
I well know was the natural bent of my heart: often did I 
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curse niy folly for resistiug opportunities of running into the 
grossest sins. 

" Thus I continued till the latter end of February 1806. 
About this time, I resolved to read my Bible, which had lain for 
nearly three years useless. My mind was then seriously impres¬ 
sed with the thought of my being in a lost condition, which 
ted me to private prayer, and to implore God that he would 
show me the exceeding sinfulness of sin. Again I resolved to 
go to chapel: accordingly I went, and expected in the course 
of the sermon to be brought under the most dreadful convic¬ 
tions, but found myself exceedingly disappointed, and was very 
much afraid I should never be converted. In about a fort¬ 
night 1 was visited with a slight illness, which brougiit with it 
terror and uneasine.ss of mind not to be described. If 1 attempt¬ 
ed to pray, my thoughts were tilled with horri<l blasjdiemy 
against the Almighty, insomuch that I was afraid of being 
struck dead immediately. Oftentimes did I wish myself any 
thing but a human creature, and as often was I ready to charge 
God with injustice in creating me to misery ; for at that time 
I thought if there was an elect people, it was not my own fault 
if I was eternally lost. Every night brought with it new hor¬ 
rors ; I was afraid to close my eyes, for fear of waking in liell; 
and then did I feel the dreadful unbelief of my heart. I prayed 
earnestly to be enabled to believe in Christ, but could not: I 
tlionght it impossible tliat the Son of God should ever have died 
for sinners. In tliis state I continued for some time, being 
filled witli the most dreadful thoughts of God and religion, 
wliich I endeavoured to suppress; till one night as I was 
thinking of my unhappy condition, I happened to take up my 
Bible, and opened it at the sixty-first chapter of Isaiah: the 
following words met my eyes; ‘ I will greatly rejoice in the 
Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my God; for he hath clothed 
me with the garments of salvation, he hath covered me with 
the robe of righteousness.’ The effect this had on me I can- 
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not express; T wished myself alone to give vent to my tears 
and joy ; and thought then my proud, hard, and unbelieving 
heart was effectually humbled and broken. W ith joy did I 
meditate on the words ; and knew then that the righteousness 
mentioned certainly meant the imputed righteousness of Christ, 
for I felt I had none of my own. That night I slept in comfort; 
and whenever doubts and fears began to arise, the above men¬ 
tioned text would rush on my mind, and convince me that I 
had God’s promise of salvation. 

“ With respect to making a public profession of religion, 
it has been impressed on my mind lately, that I am bound in 
duty and love, to declare to the world the change which I hope 
is wrought in me. And after making professions of love and 
attachment to the Saviour in private, wdiy not follow him in his 
appointed means of grace and ordinances? for I he same that 
said ' Repent,’ said also, ‘ Be baptized,’ and ‘ Do this in re¬ 
membrance of me.’ ” 

From this acconnl, which was confirmed by the evidence of 
those who had witnessed the change which had taken place in 
him, the church, feeling satisfied that his heart was renewed, 
and his moral conduct reformed, agreed to receive him as a mem¬ 
ber; and he was afterwards baptized with seventeen other 
young men. Among the number was Mr. Hoby, now a mi¬ 
nister of the gospel in London, with whom he formed an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance, and whom he particularly remembered on 
his death-bed. Some of his former companions in sin, at a period 
not far distant from this, imitated his example. 

Soon after his admission into the church, his mind became 
impressed with the importance of missions; and thinking that 
he might promote the great work by the knowledge of the art 
he had acquired, as welt as by other means, he ventured to 
make known his desires, and was recommended to the atten- 
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tion of the Bajitist Missionary Society. Upon ascertaining the 
nature of his talents and acquirements, and the important uses 
to which they might be applied, the Society engaged his ser¬ 
vices, and placed him under the care of the Rev. J. Sutelilf, 
of Olney, with whom he entered on a preparatory course of stu¬ 
dies. These were not carried to the extent he wished, through 
its having been judged desirable for him to make himself 
master of punch-cutting, in order to improve the ditlerent types 
used in India: this required his return to London, and nearly 
a year’s close application. 

About this period he was called to experience the deepest 
distress of a domestic nature. His father, soon after he left 
home, married again, and met with many sei'ious misfortunes 
in his business. He was by trade a clothier ; and while lying 
on the bed of sickness, his mill was consumed by fire. This 
stroke he did not long survive, and in less than a year his wi¬ 
dow followed, and left the children entirely destitute. This 
tragical scene stirred Mr. Lawson’s poetic fire, and produced 
his lirst poem, “ The Maniac,” in which, with many j)athetic 
touches, ho describes the various calamities which betel the 
whole family. The following verses selected from the piece, 
contain a concise description of the melancholy event. 

Kind and gentle was my sire 5 
Cahidy past the morn of life ; 

For the dear domestic fire 
Cheer’d his children and his wife. 

Want we knew not, for a mill 
By the flowing stream was ours; 

And a house where rose the hill, 

Nourish’d all our infant hours. 

Flames by night destroy’d our mill. 

While he press’d the languid bed; 

Flashes danced upon the rill— 

'Twas our only source of bread. 
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Now tlic turf, his peaceful bed, 

I'eUs you where iriy father lies; 

Tells you that our hope is dead. 

Buried there, no more to rise. 

Ah ! the sable widow mourns. 

Mourns awhile, than dries her tears: 

Ere the circling year returns. 

Death lays low tlic widow’s fears. 

Then I sai<l, and wish’d it done, 

" Now, O death ! we wait thy call; 

Since thy work is thus begun. 

Oil! ’twerc kind to take us all.” 

Orphans now became iny care ; 

Now they wept, forlorn and pour j 
" Yes, poor orphans, you shall share 
What these toiling hands procure.” 

Tims I said, and thus I meant:— 

O’er the hills there lived a friend ; 

Morning came, that morn I went j 
“ Bernard! O thy pity lend!” 

Bill I found ’tw'as all in vain, 

Friendsliip spurn’d tlic sad reiiuest; 

Then the thunder tore iny brain. 

Then the lightning scorch’d my breast. 

Wandering far in paths unknown, 

Through the wilderness I ranged; 
hleinory was bewilder’d grown. 

And they said I was deranged. 

Though he found not help where he expected, he found it in 
another quarter; tlie Society to whom he was engaged kimlly 
afforded liim assistance, and freed him from embarra.ssment, 
“ Many are the afflictions of the righteous, but the Lord deli- 
vereth him out of them all.” 

G 
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Some lime previous to liis leaving England, lie formed an 
acquainlance m ith Miss Frances Buttervvortli, whom lie married 
on (lie 28th September 1810, and who is now left his widow 
w'lh eight children. By this union he was raised from his 
former deep depression to a state of high felicity ; ami the in¬ 
terval t)elwe'‘n the two extremes being short, produced in his 
mind, wliicli was capable of the tenderest scnsihililies, such a 
conllict as cannot easily be described. It was like 

The llii.sli of iiitcnuiiij^ling pussions, wlicn 

The iris lieam of liopc ihnviis on tlic mind. 

The time appointed for his embarkation drawing near, he 
was publicly set apart for bis work, together with Dr. .lohn.s, 
at Carter Lr.ae Chapel, London. Da this occasion he gave an 
account of his design, and motives for wishing to engage in 
missionary work, which to his venerable tutor amt all jiresent 
gave great satisfaction, lie staled the deplorable state, of the 
Heathen, as the consideration which first induced him to think 
of going arnong.st them. Respecting his DKSION, he observed— 
generally, that it was one worthy of greater powers than he pos¬ 
sessed;—Hey«/«’«/y,that it was not to oppose by force sentiments 
conceived by superstition and cherished by bigotry ; not to sow 
the seeds of disalfcction to the higher powers, nor liy the ex¬ 
hibition of warped doctrines to inflate the minds of the ignorant 
with ideas inimicalto the rights of civil government;—but tint 
it was posilively, “ to proclaim liberty to the captives,and the 
0 |)rning of the prison to them that are bound ; to pniciaim (he 
accept alile year of the Lord,” &c. Concerning his .Mo rtVlts (or 
entering on this w'ork he remarked, tliattliej were,—Thccom- 
mand of Christ’^,—!he example of Christ and his apostles,— 
a strong desire for the work, opposed to enthusiasm on the 
one hand, and to inditl’ercnce on the other,—a door opened by 
divine Pro’ i'[;;nce for the accomplishment of this desire ;—and 


’ Mull, ■s.'cviii. It), 20. 
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the approbation and encoaraifement of those worthy men whose 
judgments he revered^ and whose characters he loved. Influ¬ 
enced by sucli molives, lie; finally de'clared, that he was willing 
to make every sacrifice, and to endure every liarelship which the 
work reepiired; and that he should cste(Mn if all joy to be count¬ 
ed worthy either to labour or sufl'er lor the name of Christ. 

The aildres.s delivered to him by his tutor, Mr. Sutclifl’, 
was from 2 Tim. ii. 1. “Thou, thiircfore, niy son, be strong in 
the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” From this passage, after hav¬ 
ing ))ointed out the fulness of (he grace in Clirist Jesus,—he 
showed, Isl, The need of that grace in a missionary life ; 2dly, 
The siiliiciciicy of it for eveiy emergency; ami, 3dly, The 
bles.scd efl'ects of it in preparing for usefulness, ami ensuring 
success. The discourse was concluded with an exhortation 
to go forth after the example of Christ, in the spirit of Clirist, 
with deiiendeiice on divine aid, with faith in the promises of 
God, and with entire devotedness to his service. 

On this occasion his beloved tutor presented him with a 
family Bible, on the reception of which he composed and in¬ 
scribed in it these lines : 

Tlumgli on the stormy aca of life I roam, 

A weary mariner, that longs for home, 

’iMid shoals and (jnicksands ; yet I will not fear. 

For thee. 1 love, my Bible! ever true 
As mystic needle when ’tis dark and drear 
That points the unseen way. 

On the 1st of Novembiir 1810, he went on board the ship 
Ceres at Grave,send; and on (he Gth, lost sight of his native 
shores; which produced a strong sensation in liis mind, and 
which was increased by the idea that he was never to see 
them again; the feeling was afterward well expressed by him 
in these lines. 

—— O not for me. 

Far distant England, do thy proud trees lift 
G 2 
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Their various verdure to the vigorous sun 
Tliat beams, but blasts not; neither for these eyes 
Do thy rich luxuries of prospect spread 
Thy breadth of glory, rustic and refined; 

For 1 have said farewell—farewell for ever 
f^eenes of my early days, by me no more 
Revisited. 

On tlic 23(1 of December, after a very boisterous passage 
across llic Atlantic, Mr. Lawson with bis companions arriv. 
ed in America, where they were kindlj received by Obristian 
friends of various denominations. Ha\ ing sj.eiit about two 
I 'onflis in the enjoynmiit of such society, thej again set sail 
f n- India ; but the vessel meeting with a violmit gale, was dis- 
iimsled, and obliged to put back ; wbic.li, together with some 
])o!itical misunderstanding between America and England at 
the lime, laid them under the necessity of remaining about a 
year longer. While in the United States, Mr. Lawson was 
very acceptable as a preacher, and often had thoughts, if ne- 
(■('ssitated to leave India, of returning to labour on that conti- 
)i>nt. During the last three years of his life, he acted as the 
Agent to the American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. 

On the 18th of February 1812, Mr. Lawson again took 
leave of his friends at Philadelphia, and went on board the ship 
Harmony, in company with Mr. and Mrs. Nott, Mr. Hall, 
Mr. Bice, Mr. and Mrs. May, Dr. and Mrs. Johns, Miss Chaf¬ 
fin, and iMiss Green: several of whom are now united with 
him in a world of perfect harmony and joy. They all ar¬ 
rived in safety at Calcutta on the 10th of August 1812. In 
rather more than a month after his arrival, Mr. Lawson had 
a most allecting interview with his elder brother, whom he little 
expected to find in this part of the world, and whom he and 
Lis friends in England had supposed to be dead. 

Mr. Lawson was now settled at Serampore, where the 
versatility of his talents rendered him of essential service to 
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the printing oflice and school in that place. In connection with 
his other engagements, he coimnenced the study of the Bengalee 
language, and made so Tnuch progress in it as to be able to read 
and write it correctly, though he never empli'yetl it as a means 
of coininunicating religious instruction. He afterwards wrote 
one or two tracts in the language : but not considering it as 
his ai)propriate department, he gave to it only a partial atten¬ 
tion. The great work which he accomplished, and for which 
be is certainly entitled to the thanks of the religious public, 
was the reduclion of the typos used in the Eastern languages^ 
particularly the Bengalee and Chinese. The natives believed 
Ibis an im))rat!ticable task; but he not only accomplished it, but 
taught them liow to carry iton, in these, and other characters, 
without bis aid; so that now the clfect of his labour will be 
felt perhaps longer than his name w ill be known. It is evident 
tliatthe advantages oftbis reduction of types, both as it regards 
tlie scri])tures, school books, and religious tracts, will he ex cry 
year more extensive, as through the general diffusion of know¬ 
ledge more persons are made familiar with the printed cha¬ 
racter, and become desirous of evtensiveiuformatiou.—While 
occupied in this manner, an order was issued for all persons 
not lieensful to remain in this country, to return home, and 
among others, Mr. Lawson was iucludcxi; ))ut, upon a repre¬ 
sentation being made to the Govcnmieiit of his great use¬ 
fulness in tlie reduction of the types, he was permitted to stay, 
while his friend Dr. Johns was obliged to return. 

Having taught the natives how to reduce the size of the 
type.s, and finding that his importance dimini.shed, as their 
usefulness increased, he began to mourn over his unhappy si¬ 
tuation ; and while filled with anxiety on this account, an acci¬ 
dent occurred to his eldest daughter*, which rendered it neces- 


* While this account was writing, the person here alluded to xvas 
taken ill with a fex’er, and after a few day’s sickness expired, to the 
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sary for him to remove from Serampore to Calcutta for medical 
advice; and after he came to this city,other events transpired, 
which opened to him a new sphere of action. 

He was now invited to become the pastor of a church; and 
in the commencement of the year 1816, ho, together with tlie 
Rev. E. Carey, was ordained co-pastor of the first formed Bap¬ 
tist Church at Calcutta, where for about tlirec years ho conti¬ 
nued to labour, with cousiderabli! acceptance and success. 
Circum.sfances havingled to the formation of a second Baptist 
Church, which met for worship at a distance from the former 
place, and Mr. Carey and Mr. Lawson having witlidrawn from 
the first church, Mr. Lawson was unanimously chosen the pas¬ 
tor, of this infant interest, and within about twelve months, a 
neat building was erected in the neighbourhood of the Circular 
Road: the whole, or nearly the whole of the funds for whiidi 
were raised by the contributions of the inhabitants of Calcutta. 
This was the last scene ofMr. Lawson’s labours ; and it formed, 
as he said upon his death-bed, “ tiie happiest part of his life.” 

Tn addition to the duties of his pastoral office, he used at 
one time to preach very freiiucntly in the Fort; and many sol¬ 
diers who there heard him, were reclaimed from a life of pro¬ 
fligacy to a life of piety by his inslniuientality. It was a 
source of a grief to him in the latter part of his life, that lie 
was debarred all access to this sphere of usefulness. By the 
soldiers to whom he proved useful, and who are now scattered 
in various parts of India, the news of his death will be felt like 
that of a beloved father. 


great astonishment of all her friends, and her mother in particular. In 
the space of six weeks, the latter was called to pa.ss through three very 
.severe trials; for her husband died on tiic 22d of October; her son was 
born on the Ist of November; and her eldest daughter, on whom her 
chief stay was placed, died on the 2d of December. 
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It is almost unnecessary to state, that in connection with his 
ministerial engairenients, lie spent a considerahle portion of his 
lime ill the work of education. About fifty young ladies con¬ 
stantly received from him iustructioii in writing, grammar, 
composition, and geography, and many in drawing. He de¬ 
voted also a portion of his time to scieidilic pursuits. He was 
well .skilled in music, and composed a number of excellent tunes, 
.some ot u hieh are commonly sung in England, America, and 
India. He liad a v(;ry good acnuaiiitaiice with natural history, 
and compiled several innnhers of the History of Beasts for the 
Calcutta School-Book Society. Ilis knovvletlge of concliology, 
mineralo'cy, and botany was considerable. In the last class of 
botany , nbieh treats of cryptoganious plants*, be carried his 
researches to a great extent: perliaps no one in India exceeded 
him ill this department. His drawings of these plants would 
bc^ a valuable acquisition to any one engaged in tlie same 
study. 

In the discharge of his various duties, and in the pursuit of 
general knowledge, he did not lose sight of a favourite recrea¬ 
tion, viz. the cultivation of the muses. India, in all its 
luxuriant, and maddening wilderness, furnished an iiie.xhausti- 
blt! source of matter for Ids lay;—the siglit of idols and tem¬ 
ples, of [iriests, and cruel and obscene praclicc.s, filled him 
with pity : he made tlicm the tlienies of poetry, andthus sought 
more extensively to bring the subject under the eye of his 
country men. Between the years 1820 and 1825, he published 
four works. Orient Harping, Female Influence, tlie Lost Spi¬ 
rit. and Boland, with some small pieces; beside which, he has 
lelf bcliiod Idm a maniiseript volume of miscellaneous poeni-s, 
which, with his Maniac, arc now in the press. The parts in 


* All iiUoresting and entertaining paper on this siilijeet, written liy 
Mr. Jiawsmi, will lie found in the Asiatie Observer, vol. i. p. 274. Of 
this periodical piihlicatiou Mr. Lawson was for some time the Editor. 
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which he most excelled were the descriptive, the pathetic, and 
the ludicrous. He was occasionally led, under the inspirations 
of poetry, to turn this deliglitful recreation into a princii>al em¬ 
ployment ; and though he knew not how to avoid it at the time, 
he afterwards felt .sorry for such aberrations, and in his last 
affliction confessed it as one of the errors for which he hoped 
to be forgiven. Such is the frailty of human nature, even in 
the best of men, that their very virtues have their excres¬ 
cences. 

In the domestic circle, Mr. Lawson enjoyed much happiness- 
Though grave, he knew how to unbend in his family and among 
his friends; and few men could relish more than he did, the 
sweets of social life. During the fifteen years that lie was 
married, he lost two children by death : they both died in the 
same year; Jiis son, .lohn Benjamin Lawson, aged fourteen 
days, on the 3d of April, and his daughter, AnnaMaria Walk¬ 
er fjawson, aged three years and three months, on the I4th 
of December 1819. In reference to the last, he penned these 
pathi'tic lines, which show more than any words of ours can 
describe, the exquisite sensibility of his feelings. 

-O she is gone 1 

The cherub hasted to its native home. 

All wasting-death hath triumph’d o’er my child. 

Sweet wither’d lily! thou wast riven, and Hung 
Across my shaking knees, a lovely wreck 
Of innocence and beauty. Loug 1 saw. 

Long, long, the fearful presage hang about 

Her beauteous features, darkening round her eyes— 

But they would smile with gladdening love on me. 

To me thou wast a play-thing beyond price. 

Health in thy countenance, and sprightliness 
In all thy motions, made thee like a being 
Of fancy sporting in a pleasant dream. 

O’ twas too like a dream! 

-1 remember 

Thy labouring breath when dying; and thy pale 
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Shiveriiijr and sickly hands, which could no-longer 
Grasp the cold cup of water; and that look, 
lliat plaintive look which spoke a thousand words 
Of calm unutterable fondness. Mute 
Became thy little tongue ; for ever quench’d 
In settled dimness ivcrc thy sorrowful eyes. 

Upbraid me not! speak not of the great soul. 

Nor shame tliese burning tears! May not stern man 
One moment weep?—I could not then controul 
The tumult of my heart, when death had done 
Such deadly work. 

Wc come now lo the closing scene of his own life; the 
account of which we shall give chiefly as it was taken down 
at tlie time by his friend and companion Mr. Pearce. We have 
heard of instructive and happy death-bed scenes; but one like 
this we were never called to witness before: it was one that 
will be long remembered by many, and by some we trust never 
forgotten. 

About eight months before his death, a remarkable change 
was observable in liis whole deportment. His mind seemed 
more spiritual, his temper more amiable, his conduct more 
active, and his preaching more heavenly. His friends viewed 
these things as tlie hopeful signs of his more extensive useful¬ 
ness in tlie church militant; but tliey now look upon them 
as the effects wrought by the Holy Spirit to prepare him 
for the church triumphant. Tlie night on which he last ad¬ 
ministered and last partook of the emblems of the Saviour’s 
death, was a most solemn and affecting season to all the mem¬ 
bers who were present. This took place on the 4th of 
September, and on the 11th he preached his last sermon. 
He had been for several weeks previous very unwell with 
an occasional pain in his side, accompanied with a trou¬ 
blesome bowel complaint, which he disregarded, apprehending 
it would be of no consequence. On this day, however, he felt 
very ill; which Mrs. Lawson perceiving, endeavoured to dis- 

H 
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siiade Iiiiu from preaching. He said, however, that he must 
attempt it, as he felt it would most likely be the last time he 
should do it. His (ext was Hos. xi. 8. ‘‘ How shall I <iive 
thee up, Ephraim ? how shall I deliver thee, Israel ? How shall 
I make thee as Admah? how shall I set thee asZeboim? Mine 
heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled together.” 
It was a wry affecting address, and seemed indeed as though 
it was expected to be the last he should deliver to his people. 
Oil the notes of the Sermon he wrote the date at w’hich it 
was preached, with these words, “ very jioorly iNl)i:ED.” 
Amongst the items of Improvement in the sermon were the 
following:— 


If afflictions tend to bring us near to G od, let us welcome 
them.” 

“ How refreshing are the thoughts of heaven, where com¬ 
plete emancipation from sin is contemplated. There God will 
no more have occasion, (from the back.slidings of his people,) 
to put the tender enquiries of the text.” 

He still continued very ill till Friday the 23d September, 
when, although very little better, he w as recommended to try 
change of air, and went over to Howrah to spend a few days 
with Mr. Statham. Soon after his arrival, he wrote a note to 
Mrs. Lawson, from which the following is an extract:—“ I am 
obliged to say, that never was I in such a slate before. God 
alone knows w'hat are his plans respecting me. To him I 
desire to commit myself for time and eternity. I am perfectly 
convinced, that ‘ good is the will of the Lord concerning me.’ 
0 may I be his, then all will be well.” On the day following, 
he wrote again to Mrs. Lawson, describing his dangerous 
symptoms, and then proceeds:—“ I am, I must say, very 
anxious about myself for the sake of my dear family. Still 
I desire to submit, and to acquiesce in all that God is please^ 
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to do with me. Farewell, my dear. Let us be more wholly 
given up to God, and then we shall be less anxious about 
our poor selves.” 

During the Saturday night, and on the morning of Lord’s day, 
September 25th, he felt a more severe pain in his side,which gra¬ 
dually increased till it became exceedingly distressing, and 
until he could breathe only with great difficulty. He was 
therefore brought home again, and the best medical advice 
obtained. It was now ascertained, that an extensive inflam¬ 
mation of the liver had taken place ; and a number of leeclies, 
followed b}' a blister, were applied to his side. By the use of 
these and internal medicine, the pain in his side was entirely 
removed, and his breathing became easy asjain; but the suppu¬ 
ration of the liver had proceeded so far. That no medicines 
could permanently check its progress. 

From this time he appears to have indulged but faint ex¬ 
pectations of recovery; yet his mind was wonderfully support¬ 
ed in the afl’ceting and overwhelming prospect before him. 
He said at dilfcretit times :—“ I have great need of patience to 
bear this long affliction as I ought; but I would not have been 
without it for a world. I have had such enlarged views of the 
suitability of the plan of salvation by an almighty Saviour to 
the w'ants of a dying, siriftil ci-eafnre, as I never possessed 
before. Should I live, I will preach more than ever to my people 
of the infinite righteousness of Christ. Jesus is the only 
foundation of a sinner’s hope.—I have no elevated joys, but 
I have a good hope, being fixed on the rock Christ Jesus.—I 
have great reason for gratitude ; for though constitutionally 
subject to extreme depres.sion of mind, and in my former ill¬ 
nesses grievously afllicted by it, I have not this illness had a 
cloud cross my mind. All has been tranquillity and peace.” 

In this state of mind Mr. Lawson continued, daily growing 
weaker, till the 15th of October, when medicine producing no 

u 2 
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improvement in his symptoms, his medical attendants recom¬ 
mended his going on the river, and eventually to the Sand Heads. 
On this day he said to some friends, who were grieved at seeing 
him so much reduced: “ I am ver^ weak; but if God ivil/, 
he can raise me up again ; yea, he is able to do exceedingly 
more than we can ask or think.” On Monday the 17lh, 
he was conveyed by Mr. Pearce on board a boat to try the 
river air. The weather, which before had been unfavourable, 
during the night became very line, and a delightfully cool 
breeze .sjwung up, and continued till the close of the day fol¬ 
lowing ; so that the trial was made under the most auspicious 
circumstances. Still, however, his complaint was not checked ; 
but during the Monday night, and the wliohi of Tuesday, con¬ 
tinued to exhaustjuin as before. His usual medical attendant, 
Dr. Browne, being again consulted, stated, that he c;ou!d enter¬ 
tain but veri/ slir/ht hopes of Mr. Lawson's recovery. When 
this was communicated to him, lie said, “ f am well aware 
the Doctor is correct. I feel I cannot live long, for f find a 
.sensible decay of nature. But I can launch info eternity without 
apprehension, relying on the perfect righteousness of the 
Redeemer.’’ He now communicated his wishes respecting 
his family and his church with the greatest composure, and 
then took leave of his friend Mr. Pearce with the most touch¬ 
ing expressions of afl'ectionaf e regard. After this exertion, he 
fell into a doze, from which when he awaked, not jierceiving 
any one near him, he began to pray, and used among others 
the following expressions, which were committed to paper 
soon after. 

“ Blessed Jesus! I am a wretched, unworthy creature; but I 
know' thou hast purchased me with thy precious blood, and hast 
entered into covenant relations with thy adorable Father on 
luy behalf, that I should not be hurt of the second death. I 
am altogether polluted, but thou hast covered all my defects 
with the spotless robe of thy perfect righteousness. I feel 
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tiuit my flesh and my heart are now failing—but I hww that 
i/iou wilt be the strength of my heart, and ray portion for ever. 
Blessed, blessed, blessed God ! I have received from thee an 
intimation that I must go up to posse.ss a heavenly mansion. 
And shall I decline the invitation? 0 no ! only grant me a/eiv 

days to warn my people, that-” Here his voice became low 

and indistinct. At the conclusion, perceiving Mr. Pearce, he 
said that he felt he could not survive more than three days; and 
then begged him, in the most urgent manner, to make arrange¬ 
ments for his immediate return borne. He said, “ I wish 
to see my dear I’amily and friends, and to spiaik to the mem¬ 
bers of my flock. I want to leave among fZ/em my dying 
testimony to tlie truths of the gospel; and can then die in 
peace.” Exertions were now made to gratify his wishes, but 
it was doubted wlietlier be would reach homo alive. Before 
leaving the boat, be said to Mrs. Pearce, “ 1 am fading like a 
flow'er she replied, “ But to bloom again in an immortal 
paradise.” He rejoined, “Yes, 1 am falling to the dust; but 
(with peculiar emphasis) 1 shall rZse again.” Through the 
kind assistance of friends, Mr. Lawson, though excessively 
weak and helpless, was conveyed home with less difSculty than 
had been anticipated. It was, however, too evident, that, as be 
expressed it, be came home to die ; and from this time he, as 
welt as his afflicted wife and friends, seems to have consider¬ 
ed his recovery impossible. 

On Wednesday morning he addressed his children and 
missionary associates with much propriety and pathos; and 
in his messages to absent friends manifested much aflection 
and divine support. He said to Mr. Penney, “ Tell Carey 
that I am now passing through the valley of the .shadow of 
death, and that 1 have the presence and assistance of iiiy Re¬ 
deemer. I have strength equal to my day.” He said to Mr. 
Yates respecting Mr. Hoby, “ You know Hoby. I knew him 
some time before you, and I trust we both had the same spi- 
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rit as to the mission. He well knows what a poor trem¬ 
bling and almost despairing creature I used to be : but tell 
him—tell him that you saw me die, and that I had peace in 
my last moments. Tell him that I saw nothing frightful in 
death, bui found light and comfort while passing through the 
dark valley.” He remarked also: “ If I must say any thing 
about the improvement of my death, I think I should like it 
to be made from I Tim. i. 15. “ This is a faithful saying,” &c. 
as most suitable to my experience. And let nothing be said 
in the sermon to exalt man, but let all be to exalt the Saviour. 
I feel that I am the chief of sinners; but I have preached 
Christ as an all-sufficient Saviour, and now I find hi.n so to 
me.” At this time, when asked if Mr. Yates should pray 
with him, he said, ‘‘ Yes, but let us sing first.” He then 
selected that bcrtidifitl hymn, “Jesus, I love thy charming 
name,” &c. and gave out and sang himself the first two verses 
and the la.st. It was exceedingly aiTecting to hear his tre¬ 
mulous voice, in this his last eflbrt to sing on this side eter¬ 
nity, repeat the last verse, so very appropriate to his circum¬ 
stances, and congenial to his feelings:— 

” I’ll speak the honotirs of thy name 
With my la.st labouring breath, 

And (lying, clasp thee in my arms. 

The antidote of death.” 

On Thursday, our native preacher Paunchoo came to sec 
him, when he said to him : “ Paunchoo, I am now going in to the 
presence of that great Jesus, whose gospel I have preached, 
and whose gospel you preach. VYe believe that the everlast¬ 
ing righteousness of Christ can save sinners; and I beg you, 
when you go among your countrymen, to tell them fully, that 
‘ it is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.’ ” In the af¬ 
ternoon, Messrs. Warden and Gogerly called to see him. 
When asked, if he had any thing particular to say to them, 
he replied, “Mo; only, that they abound more and more in the 



w<)rk of the Lord.” - After this he rapidly declined, and on the 
Fi iday morning it was evident tliat hi.s dissolution was at hand. 
Mr. Pearce intimating this to him, said, he Imped he could 
say, The will of the Lord be done. He replied, “ I would ra¬ 
ther say', Now let me die, 0 Lord ! Now let thy servant de¬ 
part in peace.” On his adding, “ When you walk through the 
\ alley of the shadow of death, you need fear no evilhe im¬ 
mediately caught the allusion to the 2ihl Psalm, and replied, 
“ No. The Lord is mi/ shepherd, I shall not w.ant. He even 
now maketh me to lie down in green pastures.’’ To Mr. Penney, 
who asktal him how he felt, he said, “I am well. I have slill 
a good ho])e. 1 am on the foundation.” To Dr. Carey. Mr. Hill, 
Mr. Ifobinson, and other friends, who at diire.rciit times call¬ 
ed to see him, he used .similar expressions. At one time he 
said : “ I have not the smallest idea of recovery, and therefore 
do now most solemidy commit my soul into the hands of my 
almighty Saviour. Blessed be God that he ever called me by 
his grace.” One of his friends observed: “ Yes, blessed be he 
iniiced; for where he hath given grace, there he hath promis¬ 
ed to give gh)ry. Whom he calleth, them also he will justify 
and glorifyHe rejoined; “ Yes, he hath loved me with an 

eveilasting love, and therefore with loving-kindness hath he 
drawn me.” 

Soon after this, his mind, oppressed with disease, be¬ 
came incapable of thought, and he said little more in the 
exercise of his reason before his death, which on Saturday 
night at 11 o’clock, admitted him to the joy of his Lord, 
and to the keeping of that Sabbath which remains for the 
people of God.—May we be followers of them, who through 
faith and patience are now inheriting the promises. 

As a mark of gratitude for his past labours, and an ex¬ 
pression of sincere regard for his character, the Church are 
erecting a Tablet to his memory, to be placed in the chapel, 
on the right hand side of the pulpit, and to contain the follow¬ 
ing inscription;— 
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Sn of 

The Rev. JOHN LAWSON, 

THE FIItST PASTOB. OF 

THE CHURCH MEETING IN THIS PLACE, 

WHO DIED OCT. 22, 1825. 

AGED 38 YEARS, 

CaHIrt 

IS ERECTED BY HIS BEREAVED FLOCK, 

AS 

A MEMORIAL OF IIIS WORTH, 

AND 

A TESTIMONY OF THEIR AFFECTION 
FOR HIS FAITHFUL SERVICES IN THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST. 

“ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 

Rev. xiv. 13. 
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SERMON. 


I CORINTHIANS, I. ai. 

For after that in the wisdom of God the leorhl hi/ 
7C'isdo7n knew not God, it pleased God Inj the 
Jbolishiiess <if preaching to save them that believe. 

To urge tlie iinportunce of religion as 
affording the purest principles of human 
action, and as the only sure guide to 
every thing that is great and honourable 
in human conduct, is an object, which, 
however wortliy in itself, it is not my 
intention at this time to press upon your 
notice. The prol'cssion by which you 
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life clistiiiguislicd as Christians, your ap¬ 
pearance this (lay to witness tlie dedica¬ 
tion of another temple to the service of 
the living Cod, bespeak your eonviction, 
that religion has many and strong claims 
upon the human heart. 'J’he history ol 
the world bears amjile testimony to the 
same important truth. I’or while it pre¬ 
sents us with views of our species under 
every variety of circumstances, it displays 
to us none in which religion docs not 
act a jn’omincnt part. If, indeed, among 
the strange anomalies which this history 
presents, we arc occasionally compelled 
to rank a puny band of infidels, pre¬ 
tending to absolute scepticism on a sub¬ 
ject on which the whole universe speaks 
but one language of belief, we are called 
upon to charge tliem alike with deficiency 
of imagination, insensibility of heart, and 
perversion of understanding. Such men, 
it is true, arrogate to themselves the 



incrit ol’ liaving overcome religious pre¬ 
judices ; and they impute (o the Christian 
the feebleness of mind wliich in reality 
belongs to their own sect; thus proving 
at once their want of c;andour, and their 
ignorance of the history of mankind. 
The man who looks with attention into 
the human heart, and observes how 
easily and how readily it is affected in 
matters of religion, will hesitate to bring 
the charge of weakness of intellect on 
other subjects, even atrainst those, who, 
in pursuing the one thing needful, have 
unfortunately fallen into the reveries of 
superstition. The inf(;rcncc is both illi- 
beral and unlair, that, because the di¬ 
stinctions of the understanding are fre- 
(juently levelled, where the imagination 
and the passions are warmly engaged, 
such must also be the case where these 
mainsprings of human action are less 
strongly pressed upon. 
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It is declared in the text, that at the 
period of our Saviour’s appearance u[)on 
earth, the world, with all its wisdoui, 
knew not God ; and in the prosecution 
of this discourse we shall lay before you 
abundant evidence of the truth t)f this 
declaration. It may not, however, be 
improper to remark in this j)lace, as it 
assurcdl}’ forms a singular, and, I think, 
a distinction loo seldom notit ed, between 
the ignorance of mankind l)efore the 
[)reaching ol’the Gosj)('l, and the infide¬ 
lity which has grown U[) even in the 
midst of its light,—that lew, if any, 
among the sages of anticpiity ever stig- 
matist'd a seiise of religion as indicating 
imbecility of mind. If we consult their 
writings we shall seldom, if ever, find 
them holding up the infiexibiiity of heart 
which bids defiance to the Almighty, as 
a proof of that strength of mind in which 
many of our modern unbelievers boast. 



And so l:ir arc dicy iVoin atlcii![*ling' to 
oliill and anniliilalo l!u; Ik"-I alicctions of 
the heart, that there hnaitlies throu.ghout 
their works a very high s[)irit of religious 
teeling, whieli uinjiu^stionably led inaiiy 
of our species to virtuous and intrej)id 
actions honourable to human nature. 
However strange the assertion may ap¬ 
pear to some, it was, in truth, a perver¬ 
sion, arising from the excess of this 
feeling, that led mankind into the igao* 
ranee of (lod, which ,)('sus came to re¬ 
move. “ In all things,” says the Apostle 
Ikiul to the most enlightened ol' the 
nations of antiquity, “ in all things 1 
perceive that ye are too rehgious.” My 
brethren, the past history of the world 
will, on this im[)ortant subject, be found 
a more faithful index to its future annals 
than many are [)crha[)s a[)t to imagine. 
Man may depart from the knowlerlge of 
the true Cod, even with all the aids 
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which revelation has vouchsat’ed him; 
but scepticism, in the great truths of re¬ 
ligion, will, in all ages of the world, have 
but a comparatively limited influence on 
the faith and the practice of the human 
race. Scepticism, on these momentous 
matters, can only gain admittance into 
the heart of man by breaking down its 
strongest barriers. Infinitely more ex¬ 
posed docs it lie to the insidious inroads 
of superstition;—an enemy, who, if we 
may so speak, often gains the citadel 
itself, before reason, and conscience, and 
every centinel that ought to guard the 
outworks, have sounded a single alarm. 
Let it then be remembered, that the 
words of our text are applicable as well 
to the fainthearted victim of superstition, 
as to the daring and audacious advocate 
of infidelity ;—“ They know not God.” 
And it is to deliver the world as much 
from the delusions of the one, as from 
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.(.Ik; [)criiici()us errors of the other, tlial il 
has pleased Heaven to jiroeiaini its will 
by “ 1 he foolishness of preaching.’' 

Having premised these general ob* 
servations, under the persuasion tliat they 
are tlie more neeessary to be made, both 
beeause we live in a land in whieh the 
religious propensity, so apt to run into 
tlie errors of supcustition, has been art¬ 
fully emj)loyed to rivet the heaviest 
chains on human liberty and happiness ; 
and beeause wc have, moreover, sub¬ 
jected ourselves to circumstances in whicli 
the passions and the imagination may be 
easily wrought upon, until genuine re¬ 
ligion is siipplanted by' the fanaticism 
whieh knows not Clod, we proceed to 
direct your attention more particularly 
to what the text contains. It affirms 
that at the period of ChrisCs appearance 
upon earth mankind had lost the know¬ 
ledge of the true God., It proclaims that 
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this knowledge has been regained by 
“ those who believeand that Chris¬ 
tianity, styled by the Apostle in the lan¬ 
guage ol' its enemies, “ the foolishness of 
preaching,” is the means employed by 
divine wisdom to accomplish this work 
of benevolence and love. Subjects more 
important in themselves, or more be¬ 
coming the dignity of rational and intel¬ 
lectual beings to inquire into, cannot be 
imagined ;—subjects more aj)propriate 
to the occasion on which we arc now met 
together, when the foolishness of preach¬ 
ing is for the first time to be heard 
within these walls, need be desired by 
none; and 1 would crave from all that 
attention which subjects involving at once 
the temporal and eternal interests of 
mankind so justly claim. 

I. Had mankind never fallen from that 
state of original purity and holiness, in 
which they eamc from the hand of their 
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Creator, religion had been confined to 
those oblations alone which proclaim our 
reverence and our awi; of the Supreme 
Being; and which bespeak our grati¬ 
tude to the author and preserver of our 
existence. r>ut when sin introduced 
into the world that disease, l)y which 
men sink into a state of misery where 
mere human aid l)ecomes unavailing, 
other acts of religion are resorted to, as 
the only remedy that otfers relief to suf- 
feringhurnanity: and a. cordingly long be¬ 
fore the Sun of Bighteousness had arisen 
with healing on his wings, mankind 
had darkly discovered the medicine, 
which, administered by the hand of Jesus, 
was one day to remove the disorder that 
undermined their peace. They were con¬ 
scious, from the tirst moment they ever 
sinned, that they had jcndered them¬ 
selves obnoxious to punishment. Igno¬ 
rant as they soon became of the living 
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Ciocl, they still preserved light enough u> 
discover, tlmt this Jicing they had disho¬ 
noured, by innumerable breaches of’his 
Jaw written on their hearts; and they felt, 
that unless appeased in a manner worthy 
of his honour and justice to accept, he 
would infallibly pour forth his wrath uj^on 
his guilty creatures. It was now that man¬ 
kind reared innumerable altars, on which 
the most costly sacrifices wau’c ofhu’cd 
up; it Avas now that the blood of bulls 
and of goats flowed in the most copious 
streams ;—and as the sense of repeated 
transgressions, and the terrors of impend¬ 
ing punishment, became the stronger, it 
was now that they offered the fruit of 
the body for the sin of the soul. Such, 
O man! were thy vain endeavours, in 
the days, when, with all thy wisdom, 
thou knewest not God! Say, if over 
all these oblations there hung not the 
heaviest clouds of uncertainty and fear? 



When I’aith raised up tlu' knil’e to ])lunge 
it to the heart oi’ tiie (lev(»U;d vi(‘tiin, 
(lid reason never inler[)Ose to iiu^uire 
how tlie death oC an harmless animal 
can atone for the sins ol’a rational being P 
When hope would have ])ersuaded you 
that the rich and costly offering had 
been acceptable in the sight ol Heaven, 
and would appease its wrath, heard yon 
not a voice within yon, proedaiming, 
that rivers of oil, and th(' cattle on a 
thousand hills, belong onto the Heing to 
whom thy paltry oblation is devoted? 
'The man, who, worshipping in the dark¬ 
ness ol heathenism, knows not Cod, re¬ 
tires IVoiii tlie alliir, tvliidi with the 
trembling steps ol’a culprit he had ap¬ 
proached, not in the animating hope 
that his sins have been forgiven him; 
but, harassed by the most fearful appre¬ 
hensions, that as he had before offended 
Heaven by his crimes, he has now al- 
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i’rontetl it by a vain and IVnitlcss expia¬ 
tion. 

I am arvare of its being often urged, 
that notwithstanding the errors into 
whieh superstition has betrayed the world, 
the light of natural religion was yet suf¬ 
ficient to have guided mankind to the 
knowledge of God, had it been iin[)li- 
citly followed. AVith the Christian, the 
light ot nature is ultimately resolvable 
into that original revedation, which divine 
wisdom bestowed on maid<ind at their 
creation, as the rule of their moral con¬ 
duct ; and he simply asks, whether this 
light has preserved mankind in the know¬ 
ledge of God, and the paths of religion 
and virtue? Now our text ex[)ressly de¬ 
clares that it has not; aiul it is agree¬ 
able to the Avhole spirit of Christianity 
to ascribe its failure not to any thing 
originally defective in the rule itself, but 
to the criminal and wilful perversion of 
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lliis rule, by tlio free moral agents on 
whom it was besloweil. It is this view 
of the subjeet which recommends Chris¬ 
tianity to oiir attention and our grati¬ 
tude, as a dispensation of tlie purest 
Jove. Had the guide wliich Heaven first 
bestowed on imm been from its nature 
unable to din'ct tl'.ein, the more j)crfcct 
levclation l)y tlu^ (jospel would have re¬ 
sulted from the justice of Cod, instead 
of llowing, as the ScMiptures uniformly 
teach us, from his goodness and mercy 
•done. 

P)ut it may be maintained, that the 
juogress of science and philoso])hy has 
given to this guide a, greater certainty 
and authority than it ever before pos¬ 
sessed; and it may be alleged, that with¬ 
out the “ foolishness of preaching,"’ the 
wisdom of the world, ere now, would 
have attained the knowledge of God; 
for philosophy can deduce from the light 
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of reason the identical rules of moral 
conduct, which revelation has laid down. 
But whence does the argument derive 
the weight which it appears to possess ? 
Is it not notorious, that the men who 
employ it have stolen from the temple 
of Christianity the weapons with which 
they would thus destroy it? Even amongst 
the heathen tribes around us, who at this 
day so blindly worship the workmanship 
of their own hands, there are men who 
deprecate the vulgar superstition as dis¬ 
honourable to the Deity—degrading to 
human nature—and subversive of human 
happiness. There are, who inculcate the 
grand and fundamental article of all re¬ 
ligion, that there is but one God, and 
who call upon their deluded countrymen 
not to make unto themselves any graven 
image, nor any likeness of any thing that 
is in heaven above, nor in the eartli be¬ 
neath, nor in the waters under the earth, 



nor to bow down themselves, to worship 
them. Sucli men (juote the Shasters of 
their fathers’ faith, in su[)j)ort of the sub¬ 
lime and spiritual doctrines which they 
inculcate; and we dispute not that such 
tenets are to be found in their sacred 
books. But even they will, perhaps, ac¬ 
knowledge, that they are not a little in¬ 
debted to the Christian volume, for the 
light that has enabled them to separate 
the wheat from the chaff of their Veds. 

It is not, therefore, in the writings of 
Ihift modern philosoj)hy, which denies 
the necessity of a revelation, nor in 
those of the intelligent and enlightened 
heathen, Avho has had ample access to 
the Scriptures of Christianity, that we 
are to look for the fullest confirmation 
of the truth of our text, that the world, 
by Avisdom, knows not God. Let us 
rather look back to that period when 
mankind could derive no assistance from 
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the discoveries of the Gospel; let iis 
apply the test of that experience which 
the scenes around ourselves so amply 
furnish, of millions of the human race 
who are still in utter ignorance of those 
treasures of knowledge which “ the fool¬ 
ishness of preaching” has brought to 
light. 

Were we unacquainted with the state 
of the world at the time of our Saviour’s 
appearance upon earth, we might be 
unable to ascertain the exact amount of 
faith which we ought to place in the As¬ 
sertion, that with all its wisdom it knew 
not God. But it so happens, that in 
regard to this period we possess the most 
complete information. Again: did the 
authentic documents, to which we still 
have access in all their original purity, 
represent mankind as only emerging 
from a state of barbarous ignorance in 
regard to those arts and sciences which 
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embellish human nature, we should not 
be entitled to draw' the same artrument 
for the necessity of a revelation wdiich 
we assert to flow fi-om this source. ]5ut 
while we maintain, on the one hand, that 
the w'orld wais sunk in ignorance as to the 
true (jod, it wall not be denied, on the 
other, that mere human learning had 
imule the most marked and astonishing 
progress. We have t)nly to look into 
those records of ajitiquiW, which we at 
this day quote as the highest authority 
in matters of literature and seienee to 
■which we can refer, to be convinc('d that 
the period of which we speak w'as pre¬ 
eminent in “ w'isdom.” liCt us, there¬ 
fore, turn to inquire more particularly 
into the knowledge which was then pos¬ 
sessed of the being and attributes of God, 
of the relation in which man stands to 
his Maker, and of tlTe duties resulting 
from this relation. And here w^e shall 
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find these polished and enli^litened na¬ 
tions stumbling at the very tlireshold ot 
religion. Did their boasted progress in 
philosophy lead them to the knowledge 
that there,is but one God, the Maker of 
heaven and earth? In the infancy of 
this progress they were iiiKjucstionably 
nearer to this fundamental truth than at 
the period when our text declares that 
“ with all their wisdom they knew not 
God for by this time had the wisest 
of their sages taught that there is a mul- 
titiule of deities, each iiKlependent ol 
another, and each presiding over a dif- 
1‘crent department of nature. If they 
clothed one v ith the attribute of sdpreme 
power, they represented him, at the same 
time, as ruling over rebellious anil disor¬ 
derly subjects, ready on every occasion 
to dispute his authority, and set at 
nought his omnipotence. In the cele¬ 
brated philosophy of Greece herscll’, the 
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father of gods and men h;ul liiinsolf a 
i’athcr! and such was flic lacpostcrons 
absurdity of tlieir doctrines in regard to 
(he nature of God, that in the pages of 
their mythological history you may trace 
the birth and parentage of him I'rom 
whom sprung the universe itself! Not 
content with exposing his authority to 
derision, they limited his control over 
human affairs by the inexoralile dec'rces 
of Fate ; and thus the}' erected a power 
superior to Omnipotence itself! 

But it were endless to attcmjit ex¬ 
hibiting the absurdities into which their 
notions of God and his natuiial at- 
TiiLBUTEs were continually leading. The 
erroneous conceptions which they enter¬ 
tained of his MORAL PERFECTIONS weiC 
attended with still more pernicious ef¬ 
fects on the happiness of the human 
race. Ileligion must change its nature 
and its name before the worshijipcr can 
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be virtuous,honest, and temperate, whose 
God is a pattern of every thing that is 
vicious, prortigate, and debauched. Ha<l 
the celebrated nations of anticjuity re¬ 
tired from the schools of their moralists 
to ])ractisc the duties which were there 
inculcated, they would, in {)art at least, 
have escaped the reproach of our text, 
that with all their wisdom “ they knew 
not God.” But w hen the lessons of their 
priests and the worship of their temples 
displayed often the grossest violation of 
these duties, it was easy to foresee that 
from the latter of thes(i sources their mo¬ 
rality would take its complexion. They 
weic instructed by the sages themselves, 
that to imitate the gods is the first of 
human duties ; and in the history of the 
greatest of these gods we are taught in¬ 
numerable lessons of every tiring vicious. 
I will not occupy your time in illus¬ 
trating the disregard to justice which is 



jepcatcdly as(?ril)C(l to those beings] much 
less will 1 ofteiul your ears by the tales 
of lieenliousness wliieli are told of them. 
It is sullieicnt for my present pur[)()se to 
observe, that the father of gods and men 
was surrounded by a crowd of divinities, 
not more inferior to him in natural jjcr- 
fections, than surpassing him in every 
thing that is cruel, profligate, and de-^ 
praved. It is enough for my present 
argument to remark, that the rites and 
ceremonies of theii' woiship were) as cdose 
a. representation as could be given of the 
actions that Avere ascribed to their deities; 
and that such were the pal[)ablc errors 
and absurdities into which superstition 
had led the world, that the sage, who 
legislated for human society, found him¬ 
self compelled to visit with the severest 
punishments the very practices, which, 
within the sacred walls of a temple, were 
sanctioned by the example ol the gods, 
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and enforced by the precepts of the 
priests! 

I am aware, it will be alleged, that 
these doctrines were regarded by the 
philosophers and sages as the mere fic¬ 
tions of mythology ; but when the mul¬ 
titude embodied these fictions in their 
conduct, and urged the example of their 
gods as sanctioning the grossest immo¬ 
ralities, it matters little to what length 
the s])eculativc creed of a few philoso¬ 
phers extended. AVerc Ave even disposed 
to admit that the wiser and more intel¬ 
ligent had attained to the knowledge oi‘ 
the true God, it might still be asserted 
with truth, that the world by wisdom 
knew not God, if it could be shown, that 
the great bulk of the human race wan¬ 
dered in total ignorance of his natural 
and moral perfections. Hut where is 
th(^ proof that even the Avisest among the 
heathens ever attained to just, accurate, 
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and certain conceptions of the ilivjtie 
nature? ll' we fancy, at tinu^s, that we 
have discovered tliedeityin their writings, 
elothe([ in ail the attributes of a self- 
existent Being, wa; soon lose sight of him 
again amidst the labyrinth of meta})hy- 
sical subtleties with Avhich these writino:s 
abound. If he aj)pear at one time as 
the creator and preserver of all things, 
he is found at anotlier dividimy the most 
glorious and peculiar of his attributes 
Avith the works of his own hands, and 
subjected himself to the decrees of an 
inexorable Fate; while in those moral 
})crfections with which his rational and 
intellectual oifspring arc most intimately 
concerned, his mcraj and his loving- 
kindness, he is seldom, if ever, to be dis¬ 
covered. The sages themselves were 
encumbered l)y the ti ammels of supersti¬ 
tion ; and if in some things they counter¬ 
acted the baneful intluence of the vulgar 
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religion of their country, they were yet 
unable to raise the standard of morals to 
that height, which even unassisted reason 
itself would have attained had the hiiinun 
mind been unfettered by these trammels. 
The men who could speculate on the 
being and attributes of God, on the rela¬ 
tion in which mankind stand to their 
Creator and to one another, in a strain 
which yet calls forth our wonder and 
applause, could retire from their intel¬ 
lectual labours to mingle in the mean 
and frivolous rites of Pagan worship, and 
could give the sanction of their example 
to practices which their doctrines con¬ 
demned. 'J'hey could deduce from their 
researches in the groves of their acade¬ 
mies rules a[)tly calculated to promote 
the progress of virtue; but in the very 
worship and imitation of their gods did 
these rules receive the most flagrant 
yiolation. Vice, in every hideous defor- 



mity it could assume, covered the lace 
of the civiliiied world at the period 
when the “ foolishness ol' preaching” was 
heard from the mouth of Jesus and his 
apostles. 

Thus have I attempted to give you 
a picture of the wisdom which distin¬ 
guished the world when the “ foolishness 
of preaching” first proc'hiimed a Sa¬ 
viour to mankind. But have I done 
nothing morc.^ Have 1 not exhibited a 
faithful portrait of scenes of which we 
ourselves are every-day witnesses ? Need 
I then carry your attention back to what 
the world was at the comineucement of 
Christianity, who have only to look 
around you, and to behold what the 
world still is where Christianity is un¬ 
known ? Who amongst you is not rca*dy 
to bear his testimony, that where the 
“ foolishness of preaching” has not yet 
penetrated, men, with all their wisdom, 
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know not God! Amidst tlic liappier 
scenes of tlie western world the Cliristian 
may overlook the advantages he owes to 
the Gospel; but when enal)led, as we 
this day arc, to contrast the pure and 
simple worship in which we arc now en¬ 
gaged with the cruel and unmeaning 
rites, the immoral and degrading in¬ 
fluence of the superstition which we 
are surrounded, lost must that Cliristian 
be to every Iccling of gratitude Avho ac- 
knowlcdiics not that he has been saved 
by the “ foolishness of preaching” Irom 
the most abject degradation and wretched¬ 
ness. 

11. This naturally leads us to consider 
the second aflirmation contained in our 
text, that the knowledge of the true God 
has been regained by the world. Upon 
you, Avhoni the “ foolishness of preach¬ 
ing” has taught to believe in the truths 
of revelation, I need not urge this part 
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ol the subject :it any Icngtli. 'I’he evi¬ 
dence that supports the allirinatiou of 
our text must be familiar to every one 
of you. Every hour, 1 trust, is bearing 
fresh testimony to its truth. What, 1 
would ask, has raised us, who worship in 
the temples of the living God, to those 
tixalted notions of the Supreme Being, 
and of human nature, which have brought 
in their train all that most distinguishes 
the civilii:ed from the barbarous worlds ? 
and what is it that has bestowed on us 
that superiority which we hold over the 
tribes that Providence has placed under 
our dominion? I claim not more for 
Christianity than it deserves, when I an¬ 
swer, “ the Ibolishness of preaehing.” It 
is that revelation which was made by the 
man Jksus that has taught us, by its ex¬ 
alted maxims of justice, <Hjuity, and be¬ 
nevolence, to acriuire a dominion in the 
hearts of those whom our arms have sub- 



(liiecl. It is “ the foolisiincss ol preach- 
inff" that has tau 2 ;lit us to siuilc at dan- 
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gers at which pliilosoj)hj stootl aj^pallcd ; 
it is this that lias dashed in pieces the 
chains that formerly fettered human ex¬ 
ertions ; and by opening the certain pro¬ 
spect of another world, has conducted 
“ those who believe” to the highest im¬ 
provements of which the present is sus¬ 
ceptible. The benign influence of Chris¬ 
tianity has se^loose the expansive powers 
of the human mind from the subjection 
in which sujierstition had for ages con¬ 
fined them ; and has rendered every va¬ 
riety of circumstances subservient to the 
same object, the perfection and happiness 
of the species. This heavenly’’ messenger 
addresses the same principles in our na¬ 
ture to which natural religion had spoken 
in all ages of the world. It offers no 
violence or opposition to what the light 
of reason had pointed out. And comes 



it not oil this acronnt the more welcome, 
and the more likclv to be received by 
rational creatures ? lias not “ the foolish¬ 
ness of preaching” coiifinncd the great 
and leading truth of ail religion, that 
there is but oni’ God, ahnighty in 
power, supreme in wisdom, omniscient, 
and omniprcsi'iit? As the light of nature 
has done before it, do('s it not re[)resent 
this Being to delight in holiness and vir- 
tue; to be displeased with, and to de¬ 
nounce his wrath against the workers of 
ini(]uity? When it provided in Jesus 
CiiKisT a sacrifice, once for all, worthy 
of the offended Majesty* of Heaven to 
accept, did it not give virtue and efficacy 
to every sacrifice that had gone before? 
And has it not elevated the deductions 
of human reason into the voice of Heaven, 
wHien it declares, that by blood alone can 
the sins ol’ the world be taken away ? By 
an appeal to the senses of men it con- 
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finned ilic divine authority of him who 
came to offer tliis sacrifice; and it left 
not the vestige of a doubt, that by virtue 
of the expiation which Jesus made upon 
the cross, tlic sins of every one who be¬ 
lieves, and sincerely rc})cnts of his trans¬ 
gressions, arc blotted out. Thus has 
Christianity relieved the human mind 
from a burden of despondency under 
which it labours wherever “ the foolish¬ 
ness of preaching’^ is unknown. J’hus 
has it given a new impetus toman in the 
path of virtue and religion, which for 
eighteen centuries jiast has been carrying 
him on from one degree of perfection to a 
greater, and which will ultimately enable 
those who believe to attain the stature of 
perfect men in every thing that is great 
and exalted. Revelation has rescued 
reason from the doubts in which it found 
itself involved, and has again enlisted 
this noble faculty on the side of religion. 
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It ]) as restored this guiding principle to 
its legitiniale authority over th(^ actions 
ol’iuen. It lias thus re-elevated our na¬ 
ture to tlic emincn,ce on which it stood 
heForc passion had obtained undue do- 
juinion over its nol)ler faculties, and 
before sui)crstition had jostled religion 
from the throne of the human heart. It 
has called into action tlu' most amiable 
virtues that reside in the breast of man ; 
and while it has added another to the 
many tics that link mankind together, 
by teaching us that all arc rcdeciiK’d bj' 
the same blood, apd are i’cliow-heirs of 
the same immortality, it has given rise 
to innumerable charitable and b(;ncvolcnt 
institutions, which the world knew not 
until “ the foolishness of preaching” was 
proclaimed. 

. Wc mean not, however, to maintain 
by this, that corruptions have not found 
their wniy even into the Christian world 





itself. Wc cannot shut our eyes to pages 
in its history, which the blindest super¬ 
stition and the wildest fanaticism might 
blush to peruse. But how olten do we 
behold the best of Heaven’s bounties 
abused by the perversity of mankind f 
And need we marvel, that the noblest 
boon Heaven ever bestowed upon man 
has been sometimes rendered subservient 
to the most unworthy passions that har¬ 
bour in his breast? 'I’lie godlike doc¬ 
trines and precepts which “ the foolish¬ 
ness of preaching” has inculcated, have, 
indeed, been too often perverted to pur¬ 
poses they were never intended to serve. 
We have seen the disciples of Him, who 
declared that his kingdom is not of this 
world, accumulating its perishable trea¬ 
sures within the bosom of the (•hurch, 
under pretence of doing honour to its 
head; and while tcacliing others not to 
set their aftcctions on things below, but 
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oil tilings above, giovelling tlieinselvcs 
amidst the sensual iiululgt.nces of the 
present world. We have beheld nis fol¬ 
lowers, who was ihc author of the gospel 
of peace, spreading war and desolation 
over the fairest portions of the globe, 
that they might establish by the sword 
what he commanded them to propagate 
by the winning graces of his religion, 
and by the iiitlucnce of an example like 
his own; pious, peaceable, beneficent, 
and patient. He commanded his fol¬ 
lowers to love one another as brethren, 
and declared, that by this criterion 
should the sincerity of their faith be 
tried. Yet have we not seen them jier- 
seeuting their brethren oi' the human 
racc^ with the most inveterate rancour.^ 
imposing civil and temporal disabilities 
on their fellow-ereatures llir eonscieiiee 
sake, and even imjhously shutting the 
kingdom of Heaven itself against the 
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entrance <)(a dissenfin^ hroihcr, and con¬ 
signing liiin, witlioul mercy, to eternal 
damnation? Have we not too often be¬ 
held a gloomy and excluding fanaticism 
in points of doctrine and faith, banishing 
the most amiable virtues of the human 
lieart; fostering tlu' same sj)iritual pride 
and presumption which characterized the 
Pharisees of old, over whom the founder 
of Christianity so frequently denounced 
its woes; fastening on the weakness of 
human intellect, and leading its deluded 
votai ies to withdraw their attention Irom 
the duties of domestic and social life, 
and to waste their hours in bewailing 
the corru[)tions of human nature, which, 
by this infatuated conduct, are rather 
aggravated than removed. Under the 
baneful intlncncc of this fanaticism, have 
we not seen the human face divine stript 
of every thing that is the index of a 
grateful and contented heart, and clothed 



Ill all that is gloomy, Imtcfnl, and ri'piil- 
sivc? It cannot he doubted, that in the 
hands of sucli professors, “ the foolish¬ 
ness of preaching” has indeed too often 
repelled the unbeliever, who might have 
yielded assent to the truths of Chris¬ 
tianity, had they been propounded to 
liim in the genuine spirit of the Gos[)el. 
Too frc(]uently, I fear, has the in([uisi- 
tivc heathen wondered at the wild and 
incoherent harangues of the man, who, 
witli a zeal destitute of knowledge, woukl 
thus guide him to the truths of revela¬ 
tion : too often has he trembled at this 
vehemence with which his Christian mo¬ 
nitor denounces against an unbelief, 
Avhich he employs no rational means to 
remove, the terrors of hell and eternal 
misery; and is it not to be apprehended, 
that too often has he retired from listen¬ 
ing to such rliajisodies, Avith no other 
sentiment than a feeling of pity for his 
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toaclier,, and a prayer ol' tliaiiks to liis 
(iod, that the rel'gion of his fatlicrs has" 
taught him greater (diarity than any of 
whieh the faith that is thus propounded 
to him can boast? 

But it is time to turn from this gloomy 
side of tlie Christian picture. It is better 
that Avc this day dwell on the cneourag- 
ing prosj)ect which is held out to us, that 
the world, wise by experience, is not 
again to be brought under a bondage, of 
all others the most degrading and op¬ 
pressive; because, under the name of re¬ 
ligion itself, it insults the common sense 
of mankind, by professing to bestow on 
them the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God. It is our destiny to live in days, 
when the creeds and the councils of fal¬ 
lible men must submit to be tried by 
the unerring standard of Scripture; and 
when the progress of knowledge enables 
the great body of Christians to read and 



tiiuU'rstaiid the sacred voluaic. unaided 
I)}' the glosses and eoinnientarii's of 
UKin. We say not In this, tluit tlios(; 
human tests ol union, known under the. 
name ot' creeds, liturgies, and eonles- 
sions, are unnecessary. Wc; see not ho\'r 
it is possible! that men, associated i’oi' 
religions j)urposcs, could preserve! the 
unity ot'the i’aith in the! I)e)nel eet peace! 
witluHit their aiel. Iktt, unt’ortunutely 
for the progress ot‘ genniiie Christiaii 
charity, they have to'e often be’cn re‘- 
garded as infallible stanelards e)f faith ; 
and against those who believe not in 
their interpretations of the! sae icel te.xt, 
it has be;en micharital)ly—1 had a]me)st 
said im|)iously—attempted te) shut the 
gates of salvation. 

From this view of the subject bedbre 
us, let us pass te) the servie’e', which this 
day marks the dedie’atiein ol a church, 
in communion with the e!hure'h ol Scot- 
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Jand, on the banks of the distant Ganges. 
The ceremonies of onr temple, with all 
the solemnity that can inspire devotion 
into the soul, conjoin a simplicity which 
the most chastened reason delights to 
look upon. Such arc the rites by which 
our church approaches the Almighty in 
the stated worship of his holy temple; 
rites which the firmness of our fathers 
snatched for us Ifoni out innumerable 
dangers and persecutions; when, under 
the open canopy of heaven, they raised 
the voice of thanksgiving to God; and, 
(shame upon the page of our country’s his¬ 
tory that records the I'act!) were doomed 
to death itself, because they bowed not 
the knee in temples, nor worshipped alter 
forms which a ci ucl and intolerant go¬ 
vernment, trampling on the sacred rights 
of conscience, had pronounced exclu¬ 
sively sacrixl! From the sanguinary 
reign of that bigotry from which our 
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lathers sutVennl, iiavc wo, their chil¬ 
dren, been hajjpily delivered. ^Vhi!e in 
those days ol’ persecution that are past, 
it was death to tliein to assemble in their 
native holds to listen to the word of lile, 
we have reared a temple to our (lod, 
on these remotest shores of the British 
empire. While the bigotry of short- 
siohted counsellors converted the sove- 

o 

reign who ought to have protected our 
fathers’ rights into their oppressor, we, 
their children, this day bask under the 
sunshine of civil authority; and to our 
infant ecclesiastical establishment may 
the words of the prophet bo a[)plied, 
“ kings have been her nursing fathers, 
and queens her nursing mothers.” 

In these days of liberal and enlightened 
views of religion, we have also beheld 
an institution arise, wdiich in its spirit and 
its principles is truly catholic; and the 
genuine fruits r.i tirat i’oohshnes:^ ol 
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j)reaching,” which lias instructed the 
’vorld in the knowledge of Cod. VVe 
bclicld Christians of every sect and 

f 

‘•ibinination unitino; tojiethcr for the 

• O © 

\ , 

jOf an object, the most truly 

■ /ijO' 

i benevolent that mankind ever 
,—the dispersion of the saered 
. hi over the face of the world, and 
the di/tiision by this means of those in- 
'■timablc advantages which the “ foofish- 
> of preaching” has brought in its train, 
mighty and growing congrega- 
good and of great men, the petty 
o.oi ons of churchman and dissenter 
arc lowed up, as the Gos[)cl teaches 
us t V will one day be in heaven itself, 
'lerc . .e commentaries and glosses on 
the sacred te.\t, which have emanated 
from the wisdom of man, and as we 
have already seen, too often set one 
Christian at enmity with another, are 
unknown. Narrower views of human 
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nature, aiul less liberal sentiments on 
the great topic of religion, may j 
nounce it dangerous to put the voh' 
of our faith into the hands 
iiorant and uninstrueted, witn 
auxiliary exposition of its trut 
this opinion, however ably it 1. 
supj)orted, overlooks more than ( iii 
portant fact in the history ol’ Chris- 

f 

tianity. It forgets that without the aid o' 
such expositions, the pure word of',n' 
converted the world to its proli.'ssior 
tbro:ets that when this aid was afli^ 

O 

to the text of Scri[)ture, much c le 
sublime simplicity of the Christian 
trines disappeared ; much of the n .vc 
purity of its precepts was obscured, and 
the spirit of universal benevolence which 
it breathed was confined within the 
narrow circle of those who received tlie 
fraditiom of the cliuieh with equal re¬ 
verence as the Scriptures,of truth them- 
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selves; while all that lay beyond this 
circle exhibited but one waste ol' deso¬ 
lating bigotry, intolerance, and persecu¬ 
tion. 

Nor ought we to overlook, in this 
place, those truly Christian endeavours 
that arc niakinsj to instruct the natives 
around us in the rudiments of human 
knowledge. The spirit of Christianity 
has given rise to inst itutions formed with 
this view, which, if conducted with 
energy and wisdom in their details, j)ro- 
inisc the happiest results. It must be 
apparent to every one who attentively 
considers the subject, that there are many 
who seek this knowledge with an eager¬ 
ness which it were not oidy cruel but 
criminal to repress, and ^vhich every 
principle of Christian philanthropy calls 
upon us to foster and encourage. And 
let us rememher, that the ac([uisition of 
merely human knowlcdjLi’c is a most ini- 
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portant step towards tli(3 adoption of a 
faith wliich so finely harinoniz(3s with the 
deductions of true philosopliy, and so 
readily coalesces with every sound and 
-legitimate conclusion of human reason, 
Wc all know the alacrity with which the 
better class of natives received every pro¬ 
posal to instil the principles of J'airopean 
learning into the minds of their children; 
and when avc reflect that the gentle hand 
of education may lead them to the suh- 
linier truths of relimon, let it not he 
said to our reproach, that we were too 
avaricious of the wealth which we draw 
from their industry to bestow the least 
of its overflowings to promote their hap¬ 
piness ; or, that when called upon to en¬ 
lighten their understandings, we grudged, 
or tardily bestowed that benevolent aid, 
which we may rest assured will ulti- 
iriately tend to our own honour and sta¬ 
bility. 
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Tliis, iny l)i’etlircn, is iii;eiuiiiu; Chris¬ 
tianity, bursting from l)cncath accumu¬ 
lated loads of bigotry, superstition, and 
fanatical ignorance. This is “ the I’ool- 
islincss of preaching” Avhich saveth tlio 
man who believes from every thing dis¬ 
honourable to his God, destructive to 
his fellow creatures, and degrading to 
■ himself. These are the holy fruits which 
spring from the religion of Christians, and 
which we call upon the heathens around 
us to taste and to receive, 'riiesc arc tlu' 
charms which captivated the world at 
the first promulgation of the Gosp(;l, and 
broke the spells of ignorance and su[)cr- 
stition which so long kept the wisest of 
mankind in despondency and darkness. 
And if we mistake not much the natun! 
both of religion and of man, these are tiui 
views of Christianity that arc to work the 
reformation, ol' which every good and 
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hcnovolcnt niiiid must he ardently de¬ 
sirous. 

Let us, llien, stop tor a moment to 
eoupic these vi(3ws of “ the foolislmess 
ot pn'ueirme;” willi the melancholy faet, 
whieli stares us in the faee, that the means 
that liave ennol)Ied human nature in the 
land tliat gave us birth have hitherto 
been almost totally unproduelive of si¬ 
milar blessiims to the tribes over whom 

O 

we have so long held the dominion. AVe 
shall hence learn a lesson from which 
these tribes may one day derive the most 
enviable advantages. Zeal, the most ac¬ 
tive and disinterested; diligenee, the most 
assiduous, have not Ik'cu spared by the 
Christian missionary in his pious attempts 
to convert the natives of India ; but, alas! 
it may be doubted if at this day he 
boasts a single proselyte to his creed over 
whom he is warranted to rejoice. AVe 
have seen him exult over those whom a 
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base a[)ostaey has afterwards diso;raced. 
Wc have !)cheld him snatch a few of the 
more iiinorant and indiejcnt from tlie 
tyranny ot‘ casts; but has lie not himself 
acknowledged, with sorrow, that hitherto 
he has failed in imposing on liis converts 
the salutary restraints of the Gospel? 
and may not I appeal to every one who 
hears me, if the christianized Hindu is 
not a term of reproach alike with the 
native and the European population 
of the country? These arc melancholy 
facts, which a regard to truth and the 
cause of genuine Christianity imperiously 
calls upon ns to acknowledge with sor¬ 
row and regret, that there may not issue 
from the chair of verity itself a voice, 
saying, “ Peace! peace!’’ when there is 
no peace. 

What, then, is the inference to be 
drawn, and the lessons to be learnt from 
these melancholy truths? From the un- 
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spcakablc advanlag(is whicli the western 
world has derived I'rom “ the toolisliiicss 
of preaching,” notwitl\standing the oh- 
stacl(!S that first opposed its introduction, 
is it not fair to concludi', tliat the expe¬ 
riment of transferring them to the East 
has liitherto Ireen injudiciously or imper¬ 
fectly tried? We admit th(^ diiiicultics 
of the task to he formidable indeed ; and 
the obstacle's presented by a long esta¬ 
blished superstition, that has interwoven 
itself with every ordinary occurrence of 
life, to be numerous aiul appalling. Eut 
the end we have in view is more than 
great—it is truly godlike. It is not to 
prevail on the child of superstition to 
confess Jnsus with his tongue, while his 
understanding is a stranger to what he 
taught, and his lieart untouched with 
gratitude for what he did and suffered. 
]t is not to initiate him by the external 
rite of baptism into a religion, of the 
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truths of winch he inav still be as ii>;no- 
rant as belbre; nor is it to teach him 
merely to exclaim, “ Lord, have mercy 
upon me a sinner!” The object at which 
wc ought to aim, if’we would extend the 
benefits of “ the foolishness of preaching” 
to the nations around us, will not be ac¬ 
complished by our warmest calls to them 
to “ come unto Christ,”—“ to flee unto 
the rock of salvation,”—“ to take up the 
cross and follow Jesus,” if w'e take no 
pains to explain and inculcate the pre¬ 
cepts and truths couched in this figura¬ 
tive language. If we address not our¬ 
selves, in the first instance, to the under¬ 
standing and reason of those whom we 
would persuade of the truth of Chris¬ 
tianity, it is worse than vain to attempt 
to work upon their fears and their feel¬ 
ings. 

And let us remember that this address, 
however eloquent, will infallibly fail in 



its effects, if the praclicc of the Cliristiuii 
give the lie to his profession. We com¬ 
plain, and not without reason, that the 
prejudices and customs of the natives, 
whom we would convince of the supe¬ 
riority of our religion, present an obstacle 
to its reception which no exertions seem 
likely to surmount. Hut these arc not 
the only difficulties that stand in the way. 
If the zeal and diligence of the few who 
devote themselves to the task of instruc¬ 
tion arc exemplified in the many by an 
open disregard to the precepts whicli are 
inculcated as the rule of the Christian’s 
conduct, the more intelligent and think¬ 
ing among the heathen may admire tlieir 
theoretical excellence, but they will deem 
it, if not a dangerous, at least a needless 
experiment, to adopt a system of religion 
which fails in producing piety and virtue 
amonc those who must be best ac- 
c|uaintcd with its doctrines. If the 



Christian forsake? the temple to which he 
would invite the Hindu, it is indeed un¬ 
reasonable to expect that his invitation 
will be listened to. If he ask the votary 
of Brahma to exchange tlic Shasters for 
the Gospel, and yet dishonours its pre¬ 
cepts by a life of immorality and irre- 
ligion, so^far from convincing him that 
he has his temporal and eternal interest 
truly at heart, he can only be regarded 
as affrontinsr his understanding. 

We cannot, at this time, stoj> to in¬ 
quire how far a disregard of these truths 
may account for the Avant of success in 
the work of conversion, Avhich all acknow¬ 
ledge who regal’d the scenes around 
them Avith attention ; and which all la¬ 
ment, Avho, by looking back upon others, 
can a[)prcciate the value of “ the foolish¬ 
ness' of preaching.” It has indeed been 
maintained,that mankind arc more easily 
ruled in ignorance than in knowledge; 
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and hcncc is tlic very first step in the j)laii 
which we rccoinniend jn’ononnced to be 
impolitic and dangerous, because it pro¬ 
fesses to enliditen the understandino; be- 
fore attempting to engage the heart and 
its affections. Such an objection can 
only originate in the coldness of a belief 
in Christianity, that is little removed from 
infidelity itself; and it is not more ho¬ 
nourable to the knowledge and discri¬ 
mination, than it is to the philanthropy 
and charity of the man who urges it. It 
fs I'onnded on an error so palj)ablc that 
it is altogether surprising it should have 
cver been fallen into; and it assumes as 
a fact what the experience of the world 
has proved to be false. 'I'lie safety of 
every civil government is proportionate 
witli the knowledge of its subjects; and 
every day that increases the ignorance 
of the latter endangers the tranquillity of 
tlie former. And is it nothing, we would 
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ask of suoli benevolent philosopbcrs, to 
relieve so large a portion ol' the human 
race as we see around us IVoin the most 
degrading ignorance, and the most ha¬ 
rassing doubts as to the nature of God’s 
dealings with mankind ? Is it nothing to 
substitute a joke of religious ceremonies 
which is easy, and a burden that is light, 
for a load that is only su]jportablc be¬ 
cause the customs and the prejudices of 
thousands of years have produced, in 
those who bear it, an insensibility that is 
truly distressing to the feeling heart? IS 
it nothing to bring the bounties of nature, 
which superstition denies to her votaries, 
again within their reach, that in the tem¬ 
perate enjoyment of all that Heaven has 
bestowed man may rejoice, and manifest 
his gratitude to heaven? Is it nothing, 
again, to unite millions of our race tvhoni 
superstition has separated as much from 
one another as if they belonged not to 



l)ie same species? and would tlierc be 
nothing gratilying to a truly good heart 
in beholding every man endjraeing his 
brother, as a child of the same heavenly 
Father? If it carries not with it the ap- 
})carancc of a hope, too romantic 1 fear 
ever to be realizetl, I would ask you if 
you would not hail the scenes aromul 
you as truly delightful, if in tin; ex(;rciscs 
of devotion, the interchange ol' oiliccs of 
humanity, the habits of industry, cheer¬ 
fulness, and benevolence, you shoidd be 
unable to tell wherein they diftered from 
scenes where “ the foolishness of j)reach- 
ing” has long been known ? Or if you 
could mark a difference, how pleasing 
to every ingenuous heart would be the 
discovery, that this difference consisted 
ill a rational and enlightened knowledge 
of God and the universe, shedding its 
treasures among the millions around us 
with the same liberal prolusion as Hie 



hand of Providence has scattered the 

bounties of a luxurious cliinab;; and com- 
• 

polling the conquerors of India to ac¬ 
knowledge, that here not only is the face 
of the natural world less cold and rug¬ 
gedly severe' than in our native clime, 
but the face of the moral and religious 
likewise marked with still warmer tints 
of genuine Christian charity and bene¬ 
volence. 

Let not, therefore, the mostifying truth, 
that Christianity is gaining little or no 
ground among our Asiatic brethren, lead 
us to relax in our exertions to instruct 
them in a religion capable of doing so 
much for the happiness of the human 
race. Animated by the hope that the 
day is approaching when the cruel and 
frivolous ceremonies of superstition will 
give place to the rational and simple 
worship of the Gospel, let us the rather 
be stimulated to greater endeavours. Let 
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us learn from the disappointment winch 
our hopes have hitherto mci to mode¬ 
rate the enthusiasm that looks tior the 
instantaneous conversion of the heathen 
so soon as the promises and the tineat- 
cnings of Christianity are denounced in 
Ins hearing; and let the experience of 
riic past convince us, that if converts to 
Christianity worthy of being boasted of 
arc to be made among the natives ol 
India, they are first to be found among 
those whom reason must convince of the 
truth of revelation; men wlio v ill na¬ 
turally start obje'etions to our faith, and 
whose objections the teacher must be 
prejiared to meet and to answer. The 
faith to which knowledge and reason con¬ 
duct us, is a faith oh which we may rely. 
We say not that feeling is to form ho 
part of this faith; but this we say, that 
the rational and unprejudiced heathen, 
who is convinced ol the trntii ol (diris 
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tianity, will soon find liis heart and its 
affections engaged in the reception of its 
sublime and animating doctrines. It is 
not in human nature to yield belief to 
the truths of revelation and not be af¬ 
fected by their sublimity, and melted into 
gratitude by their benevolence. As well 
may the healthy eye be acted on by the 
rays of light, or the ear by the vibration 
of sound, and yet no sensation be c.xpe- 
rienced by the percipient being to whom 
these organs belong. Is it jiossible, I 
would ask, sincerely to believe that God 
so loved the world as to give his only be¬ 
gotten Son a propitiation for our sins, 
and not to love our Almighty Benefactor 
with all our heart, with all our soul, and 
with all our strength ? Can we yield our 
assent to the great and fundamental doc¬ 
trine of Christianity, that Jesus Christ 
Ipft the mansions of his Father’s glory, 
and died the ignominious death of the 
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cross, that his followers might inherit 
eternal life, and not be incited to love 
and to obey him ? Can we assent, in the 
simplicity and sincerity of truth, to the 
doctrines taught us by “ the foolishness 
of preaching,"' that all mankind are chil¬ 
dren of the same Almighty Father, re¬ 
deemed by the same blood, heirs of the 
same immortality, fellow travellers on 
the same journey through life; and arc 
we not ready to acknowledge, that the 
human imagination cannot ligurc to itself 
stroimcr incentives to mutual affection 
and forgiveness than are to be found in 
this catalogue of ties, by which the Gos¬ 
pel has united mankind together? 

Before drawing to the conclusion of a 
subject which has already occupied a 
larger portion of your time than usual, 
there is one point connected with “ the 
foolishness of preaching" to whichl would 
yet solicit your attention for a few rao- 
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ments; a point at which 1 liave already 
briefly hinted in this discourse, when I 
referred to that spirit of benevolence 
which Christianity has generated, and to 
those institutions of public charity which 
have arisen under its wings. It is the 
command of our divine Master to join 
alms with our thanksgiving; and our en¬ 
couragement is, that he who giveth to 
the poor lendeth to the Lord. It is the 
practice of our church occasionally to 
call upon her members to contribute, ac¬ 
cording to the means with which Pro¬ 
vidence has blessed them, towards the 
support of those pious and charitable 
funds which are placed under charge of 
her office-bearers. On a solemn occasion, 
like the present, this call is peculiarly 
appropriate, and I am persuaded will be 
made in vain to none who now hear me. 
The fund, to which I would solicit your 
support, is exclusively devoted to pious 
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and cliaritablc purposes. Tiic ecclesias¬ 
tical authority under wlii(;h it has been 
placed by the supremo government af¬ 
fords, it is hoped, a pledge that it will be 
administered with a strict regard to the 
proper objects which it has in view. 
This authority is well aware that an in¬ 
discriminate and injudicious system of 
public charity is productive of the very 
evils Avhich it is the object of such 
funds to obviate. But so much has 
the present to accom])lish, and so cir¬ 
cumscribed is its amount at this mo¬ 
ment, that the utmost accession which 
we can expect will be far from carrying 
us to those limits, where charity degene¬ 
rates into culpable extravagance, feeding 
the very evils it ought to remedy. The 
extent of your capacity will therefore 
be the measure of your benevolence on 
this occasion; remembering that it is the 
disposition of heart with which it is be- 
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stowed that gives to charity all its value 
in the sight of Heaven, and that the 
amount of the gift, when regarded in re¬ 
lation to the capacity of the giver, is 
the criterion l)y which the strength and 
sincerity of the disposition must be mea¬ 
sured. 

Let me also observe, as a motive to 
beneficence on this occasion, that should 
the imj)ortant [imposes of extending 
our ecclesiastical establishment to this 
part of the world be coirsidcred, as 1 
trust in God they will, it cannot fail to 
be a source of satisfaction to you in 
future years, to reflect that yon con¬ 
tributed. towards so laudable a work; 
and when you yourselves again join in 
the service of God’s holy temple, under 

» 

the hallowed roofs where you first tasted 
the sweets of devotion, it will serve to 
invigorate the pious flame, to remember 
that your countrymen who have filled 
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uj) your place in this distant land of the 
sun arc w()rship[)ing in a temple that 
arose in your day, and remains a lasting 
and splendid memorial of the reverence, 
which, amidst all the luxuries of an 
eastern climate, you paid to religion and 
its forms; and of the filial regard, which 
even at this distance from home you en¬ 
tertained for the church of your native 
country. There may be some, I hope 
they are but few in number amongst us, 
whose breasts are inaccessible to such 
motives; who regard every spot upon 
earth, and every form of civil and re¬ 
ligious [)olity, with equal warmth and 
equal indifference. But let us not envy 
the man, whose philanthropy is on so 
extended and indiscriminate a scale. Is 
there not a spot endeared to us above 
every other, as the place that gave us 
birth ; and as the early scene of associa¬ 
tions that are at this moment a source 



of much of tlic liapj)incss we enjoy ? 
Is there not a form of religious worship, 
which we have been taught from our 
infancy to revere, w'hicli we venerate as 
simple and evangelical, and in whose 
prosperity we feel a more than common 
interest, whether it subsist in the land 
in which we hope to terminate our lives, 
or in the distant regions where it is our 
lot to spend the vigour and manhood of 
our days ? The citizen of the world may 
stigmatize these feelings as selfishly nar¬ 
row ; but let not us be led astray by his 
sophistry. Let us not exchange the 
warm and animating glow of pleasure 
which these fefelings. spread over the 
heart of man, for the cold and forbid¬ 
ding apathy which freezes every gene¬ 
rous current of the soul; and under pre¬ 
tence of cherishing an universal benevo¬ 
lence to which it is yet a stranger, shuts 
the heart against all closer ties and nearer 
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s|'iupathios. Lcl us rathci’ embrace with 
pleasure every opportunity tliat offers 
‘ of strengthening those worthy feelings 
and affections that link us to our native 
land; I’csting assured liiat \vc are thereby 
laying in a stock of happiness that will 
become eminently available to our peace, 
when we retire from tin', hurry and bustle 
of the world; and amidst the leisure 
and calm serenity of declining years, 
look back upon that benevolence which 
we have embodied in institutions that 
will Iona: survive ourselves—institutions 
which, we trust in Almighty God, will be 
found diffusing the comforts of religion 
and the consolation of charity to our 
children’s children, when we and our 
fathers are mingled with the dust. 
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